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PROLOGUE 


There was a whistling, a dull thud, then four or five seconds’ 
silence, followed by a sharp explosion—a crash like some great 
blow from a hammer on an anvil buried in the ground. More 
delayed-action shells. 

Quickly I sprang to my feet. My throat was dry and suddenly 
I was in a sweat. I put on my shorts, looked for my glasses and 
began waiting. It was four in the morning. 

Shells fall relentlessly, one a minute, and I am sickened by 
the sound they make as they plunge into the ground. Who is 
going to be covered in rubble in a few more seconds? Who 
will be brought to me, slung across the shoulders or on a 
stretcher, covered with blackish dust, blue in the face, with a 
leg broken, an open wound in the head or the thorax gaping 
and puffing like a bellows? 

There is a second explosion, muted this time, underground 
and close at hand. The walls quiver and the whole shelter is 
shaken. Looking at the ceiling, I see a piece of dry earth fall 
and crumble on my small metal table. At my feet, Phuc 
watches me. He is a medical orderly in the Second Battalion, 
First Paratroops, and his right arm had been amputated. 

“Major, I’m scared,” he says. “I don’t like that sort of 
shell.” 

“I don’t like them either, my lad.” 

But I have one advantage in that I can move and have the 
feeling that I’m dodging the shell which would crush my poor 
shelter in a matter of seconds. 

I step over Yann, sergeant in the Sixth Battalion, Colonial 
Paratroops. He has no legs and he is staring at something on 
the wall, which is made of earth. 

I come out into the central passage. All is quiet, as oper¬ 
ating finished two hours ago. To right and left there are rows 
of stretchers where the wounded and the medical orderlies are 
sleeping, all jumbled up together. 

Here is N’Diaye, my chief orderly, a fine athletic African, 
a good man with plenty of courage. 

Then comes Sioni, a corporal in the Legion, ambulance 
driver, orderly, a colleague of Genevieve’s, a man I admire, 
always unruffled yet full of daring. Next are two men with 
wounds in the thorax, their breathing difficult and painful, but 
they are asleep now, as they had morphia not long before. 
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IO PROLOGUE 

There is only just enough room to step between the stretchers 
and the walls, and in making your way along you have to lean 
against the earth wall. 

My abdominal cases, fresh from their operations, arc in the 
last shelter. The smell is one of damp sweat, urine and faeces. 
Those who are getting over it are in another shelter, where 
Phu is on duty. 

Laid out on their stretchers, revealing the great bandages 
round their stomachs, they look up at me, watching my face 
and my gestures for any indication which will relieve them or 
show that their case is hopeless. 

Moret is the first of them, the son of a doctor and a medical 
orderly sergeant in the Eighth Assault. “Better not make any 
mistake, Major,” he says; “my father is a doc, too, and you’ll 
have him to face.” 

He’s a wonderful fellow. He got a bullet in the stomach 
when for the third time he was bringing in the wounded under 
fire just below Dominique 3. 

“If you make no mistake,” he goes on, “you’ll be able to 
come and see me in Paris and then you’ll learn for yourself 
what a fine type my father is.” 

He had to have a splenectomy; the liver, the large and the 
small intestine were all affected by his wound. Three days later 
he died. 

Next is Walter, of the Third Battalion, Thirteenth Demi- 
Brigadc, Foreign Legion. He had an intestinal resection and 
he got a wound in the liver: he will get better all right. 

“ Bitte , mein Kommandant. Ein Schluck Wasser .” He asks me 
for a drink in his own tongue. 

Then Thach, a Cambodian, a corporal in the Eighth 
Assault. His skin is bronzed and covered with tattoo marks 
which have a religious significance. His dark eyes were large 
and anxious. He protests: “My stomach’s hurting. Phu 
wouldn’t let me have any water.” 

Bao, a Tonkinese, a scout in the Sixth Colonial Paratroops, 
had a laparotomy and the left arm amputated. “Major, give 
me some, some for this bloke.” He’s not going to die, but I 
don’t know why. 

Dechamp, a gunner, has the spleen and a kidney missing. 
There is considerable haemorrhage. “God, give me a drop of 
water, Major, or I’ve had it. The bloke on duty doesn’t 
understand a thing. Tell him . . 

Then I have to explain: “If you drink, then you’ve quite 
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certainly had it. If you don’t drink, you’ve got a chance to pull 
through. You’re drinking all the time without realizing it. You 
see all those little bottles up there with rubber tubes tied to a 
log in the ceiling with white stuff? That’s the water you’re 
making such a fuss about. Now do you get it?” 

“Yes, I get it. All the same, it’s tough.” 

Ben Moktar, Second Battalion, Fourth Moroccan Rifles. 
In the course of the morning water fatigue a shell exploded 
and opened up his stomach. He came out of it still standing, 
trying to support his intestines with his hands. Blood poured 
down into his boots. His face is ashen, his lips like clay. Death 
is not far off. “Major, water, water.” 

Antoine, from Senegal, is his neighbour, a gunner in the 
Tenth Colonial Artillery. Antoine is his Christian name. The 
nature of the wound in the large intestine obliged me to treat 
it by externalization. He cannot see the point of this. “Why 
didn’t you leave them inside, why make my guts stick out? 
Tomorrow, Major, you’ll be decent and put my guts back in 
my stomach. After that, leave it to me.” 

The terrible shells go on falling; I’ve counted a dozen 
already. Usually after about twenty of them it’s over until 
tomorrow or the day after. 

My abdominal cases don’t even hear them: for them the 
whole universe is concentrated in their accursed stomach, so 
vulnerable and unprotected. Their thoughts are on their 
abdominal cavity and its whitish tubes marked with stitches. 
They are conscious of the slow process of healing and the 
suffering in this complicated machinery which expresses itself 
in fearful colics, colics which make them thirsty. 

“Hell, when is all this mess going to be cleared up?” 

This shelter has already collapsed once on its occupants. It 
was on March the 15th; a delayed-action 105 shell came 
through the earth and the logs of the roof to explode on the 
ground. There were twelve wounded inside who had received 
treatment and been provided with their discharge card. Three 
of them were got out. The other nine were dead, suffocated, 
and they were taken out four days later by the sappers, who 
then restored the roof as well as they could. The walls are still 
striped with marks of the explosion. 

I think of the wards for men who had stomach operations 
in the hospitals in the rear, hygienic with their fresh paint and 
fresh air. My field hospital is much finer by reason of its 
simplicity; to me it seems magnificent. 
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But I’m being a sentimental fool. There is no hygiene in 
this shelter, no comfort, no proper aseptic treatment; wounds 
can’t help getting dirt in them. The death rate must, un¬ 
happily, be far higher than in hospital wards. 

“No,” Colonel Chippaux, our consulting surgeon, is to 
inform me, “your statistics compare well enough with them.” 

Then there must have been a miracle—a miracle at Dien- 
Bien-Phu. 


I 

MY LAST ASSIGNMENT 


Yes, I was really at Dien-Bien-Phu and the events which led 
to my final destination unrolled in my mind like a queer sort 
of film, simple though they were. 

It was at Haiphong in the beginning of February, 1954. I 
had just left Nam-Dinh, my favourite military post. Bitterness 
filled me as I thought sadly of the many true friends, both 
among the civilian and the military, the French and the Viet¬ 
nam populations, whom I had left in the town. I had a case 
full of the presents they gave me on parting. 

Among them was one from Nui, a Vietnamese, a partisan 
in the Twenty-fourth Commandos. He had a rectangular 
wound which began in the sternum and disappeared in the 
hollow of the armpit. When I went to say good-bye to him he 
wanted me to have a last look under the dressing. “It’s doing 
well,” I told him; “you’ll soon be out, somehow or other.” 

It was quite true, for the scar was white and clean, and the 
skin had regained its elasticity. 

Then he handed me a statuette shaped out of a piece of 
orange wood, depicting an old peasant slightly bent with a 
stick in his left hand ; it was a simple enough piece of sculpture 
—and it was also magnificent. His mother had come nearly 
ten miles on foot along the little embankment between the 
rice-fields to put it in his hands as a present for ‘bac-sy Kim’. 

Bac-sy means doctor; Kim was my Vietnam surname, 
meaning ‘the man who stitches’. 

“Good-bye, Major, come back soon.” He smiled faintly 
and sadly as he spoke and his hand seemed painfully thin as 
my European paw grasped it. 

Then there were also presents from the doctor in charge, 
from nurses and orderlies and colleagues. A Parker fountain- 
pen, a watch, lacquer-work and embroidery. Among these 
pieces of embroidery one of the finest was given me by an 
engineer in the cotton factory. 

I strolled through the streets of this town for which I had 
no affection; I was serving part-time at Haiphong hospital 
while waiting for the boat which was to take me home: 

13 
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‘Probable date of embarkation, the 13th of March, 1954.’ 

All the same, Haiphong hospital was agreeable, as I had 
made friends with the wounded, and my medical colleagues 
were very pleasant; I was also made welcome in the mess. 

One evening I met there a guest of Captain V ittori, doctor 
in charge at the air base of Cat-Bi. A brilliant talker, he knew 
his subject and was very keen on flying, so we listened to him 
with great interest. He told us of many trips he had made; for 
professional reasons, he often accompanied bomber crews, re¬ 
connaissance, transport and freight aircraft. He described one 
of these transport planes to us in detail, the C.i 19, the Packett, 
new to Indo-China. “It’s sensational,” he added. “Yesterday 
morning I flew over Dien-Bien-Phu in a Packett; we dropped 
five tons of barbed wire at one go.” 

Dien-Bien-Phu! My thoughts began to take shape— 
Operation Beaver, a brilliant affair, much admired! “They’re 
making enough fuss about it,” Julot used to say, while we were 
in the rice-fields of Thai-Binh with their icy water and mud. 
At that time we were taking part in an operation just like so 
many others, a painful and exhausting business, killing, but 
with little to show for it, certainly with no publicity or glory 
attached to it. 

Every day the names of Dien-Bien-Phu, Operation Beaver 
and the paratroops recurred on the radio or in the daily 
communique. They ended by getting on our nerves. 

We did not ask for the same fuss to be made about our own 
activities, either on the radio or in the Press, but we did feel 
that a little more discretion should have been used in dealing 
with an operation which was given too much the air of an 
excursion. 

At Lanessan, the military hospital in Hanoi, few of the 
wounded were from down there, only three or four a day. All 
the same in November I had seen the body of Captain Andr6 
of the medical service, who had been killed by a bullet when 
troops were first dropped. 

All this led me to enquire, “And what does the famous 
hollow of Dien-Bien-Phu look like?” 

“Oh, there’s not much to see, you know. I’ll tell you quite 
frankly that I’m getting a bit bored with all the country you 
see from the air. But if you want to take a look, you can, 
whenever you feel like it.” 

“How?” 

“Packetts are dropping material on Dien-Bien-Phu every 
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morning. Be at Cat-Bi at eight o’clock tomorrow morning and 
introduce yourself, mentioning my name, at the office there.” 


The next morning, at eight o’clock, I was in the Packett 
office; a major in blue uniform was seated behind the usual 
military desk; around him were standing some fifteen men in 
flying clothes—pilots, co-pilots, radio operators and men to do 
the unloading. 

There were huge maps on the walls with routes marked in 
red, blue and yellow, arrows and large circles. 

The major talked and the others listened in silence. Every¬ 
body was smoking. 1 he electric fans were not yet working, as 
it was still a little chilly in February. 

When the briefing was over I introduced myself to the 
major. That s all right,” he assured me, “the doctor in charge 
gave me a ring about you.” He summoned one of the pilots, 
who moved slowly, leaning over to one side, a heavy optical 
appliance in his right hand. “This is the major in the medical 
service I told you about last night.” 

An open and friendly face was turned towards me, a hand 
extended. Delighted. You had better follow us; we’re off in 
ten minutes.” 

Trucks were waiting for us outside and we drove swiftly 
alongside the huge runway, passing die black, sturdy-looking 
fighters, the silvery Dakotas and a row of Privateers, impressive 
four-engined bombers. Then came the C.119; its outline has 
become well known, lines which are sharp and clear yet 
graceful as an athlete bred to the job. 

W e climbed into the cabin and the pilot whom I followed as 

if I was his shadow told me: “We only make one run over 

Dien-Bien-Phu, only one drop—the barbed wire all tumbles 

out at once. If you like you can go on another plane, the 

one carrying ammunition which makes four runs over the 
place.” 

Barbed wire, shells . . . between ourselves, I really prefer 
the barbed wire.” We both laughed. 

I had my parachute harness fitted on and installed myself 
m a comfortable seat of rubber and steel tubing directly behind 
the pilot. It was a very fine cabin, entirely transparent; at my 
feet was a panel covered with a number of black dials with 
pointers and figures in yellow, red and green. 

The pilot got the engine turning over. The plane hardly 
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trembled, only a quiver as of muscles about to contract. Gently 
we began to move and take up our position on the runway. 
The lights changed colour on the control tower, far to our lelt, 
and we pushed forcefully ahead. Then came the well-known 
feeling of taking off and we rose in the air with the sense of 
exaltation which springs from irresistible power and absolute 
security. The fine sound of seven thousand horse power echoed 
in my cars. 

The sky was grey and cloudy, but it seemed that the 
mountain-peaks rose above all that. For a few minutes we 
passed through a thick blanket of cloud and suddenly came out 
into a white and fleecy desert while around and above us 
spread an intensely blue sky—and above all the warm welcome 
of the sun. 

The pilot gave me headphones and pointed with his finger 
to three switches. “This one is music, French Union Radio. 
That one is the V.H.F. The other is simply operational—you’ll 
hear the foot-sloggers down below chatting to one another.” 

This was the one for me, the blokes below. 

“Hullo. Alpha Polka Romeo here. Calling Isidore. Reply.” 

“Hullo. Isidore here. Getting you five on five. Answer.” 

“Hullo. Alpha Polka Romeo here. We’re in sight of Naples, 
four hundred and forty yards away. I’m deploying my com¬ 
panies on the eastern embankment. I’m waiting for the barrage 
to be laid on as arranged.” 

“Message received. Isidore here. Barrage begins in three 
minutes at 8.37. I repeat, at 8.37.” 

How far away all that seemed in the warm and comfortable 
cabin, flying through a universe of blue and white. Yet in three 
minutes hundreds of shells would fall on the village occupied 
by the Vietminhs. They had already gone to earth in their 
strong underground shelters, having forced the villagers to stay 
in the holes dug under their beds. In three minutes there would 
be dozens killed, dozens of civilians wounded. In ten minutes 
all the uproar of firing would break loose, Tommy guns, 
machine-guns, grenades, mortars. We would have ten killed, 
thirty wounded. 

That was how morning began in the delta for the ‘opera¬ 
tional battalion’ put at the disposal of the colonels in command 
of the various sectors. And the evening communique at G.H.Q. 
would read: ‘There was some contact between our forces 
operating in the Thai-Binh sector and a strong Vietminh group 
established on the outskirts north of the village of Loan-Loc. 
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We suffered some casualties. The rebels left three dead and 
six wounded on the field. We made one prisoner.’ 

Then came another message over the radio: “Hullo, hullo. 
Alpha Sun here. Calling Gamma Sun. Your second child is 
missing on my right. I repeat: your second child is missing on 
my right.” Hunched up, I listened to these calls which brought 
back so many memories dear to me. 

Suddenly the pilot turned towards me and made a sign, 
his thumb pointing downwards. I realized that we were over 
Dien-Bien-Phu. We had to go down through the fleecy floor 
spread beneath us, a manoeuvre which I never enjoyed very 
much. One day at Bac-Kan the ‘Ju-52’ which was carrying me 
in losing height, suddenly came up against a wooded peak. 
The pilot, who was a marvel, brought off a feat of aerobatics, 
but the tail of the plane brushed the tops of the trees. 

We kept on moving round in wide circles, waiting for orders 
from below. Waiting with us were four Packetts, two Dakotas, 
two Moranes. Suddenly we saw two Packetts dive into the 
clouds. Then it was our turn and we went down, with the 
engine turning over more slowly, down into a whiteness like 
wax. 

Twenty seconds flashed by and suddenly the plan of Dien- 
Bien-Phu spread out beneath us. What you saw first was the 
winding and silvery river, then a vast green plain surrounded 
by a classical landscape of tree-covered hills. 

The plane dropped lower and a dirty mark began to grow 
larger in the middle of this green plain; it was the colour of 
ochre, something like ringworm, and the river passed across it. 
Towards the north this stain developed into a wide grey patch, 
which was the airfield; I could see the coloured lights. The 
dirty mark, the colour of ochre, is Dien-Bien-Phu. 

Hills rose up a little to the east, to the north-east and the 
north-west. The hill-tops were the same colour as the mark in 
the middle of the plain. 

Now we were between six and seven hundred feet up and 
I could begin to make out the details: a complicated network of 
paths and roads encircling heaps of earth which I realized 
were shelters—there were any number of them. It came to me 
that the earthwork we were flying over was the exact centre of 
the scene spread out below. The summits of the hills had been 
cleared of trees and a whole series of shelters connected by very 
narrow paths were clearly visible. Further away, a wider road 
left the green hills in the directiqn of the nqrth-east, beyond 
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the last outpost, the road numbered ‘41’ on the military maps. 
It stayed on the left bank of the Nam-Youm, crossed the whole 
length of the plain and reached the southern support post, 
which had much the same appearance as the one in the centre. 

Trucks and jeeps were moving across this strange town lost 
among the mountains. All over the place clouds of thick dust 
were slowly dispersing. 

Generally speaking, where earth showed was French, while 
the green parts belonged to the Viets. There was a certain 
amount of movement going on among our people, but none 
with the Viets, nothing at all, not even a pufT of smoke to reveal 
a human presence. Somehow all that did not look very re¬ 
assuring. I don’t know why, but there was a shadow over my 
thoughts. 

Having forgotten the function of the Packett in which I 
was a passenger, I was startled by the sudden jerk it made, then 
after some tenths of seconds it was horizontal once more. 

The pilot again made a gesture with his thumb and below 
I saw five tons of barbed wire scattering like a shower of rain. 

We regained height and my last glance, before we once 
more passed through the blanket of cloud, went to an ambu¬ 
lance which I recognized from the large red cross painted on its 
roof and the small flag waving to the right of the bonnet; it 
appeared to be going in the direction of the airfield. 

The return to Haiphong took place without incident; three 
hours afterwards I was with my friends again in the mess at 
the hospital. “How did your trip to Dien-Bien-Phu turn out?” 
I was asked. 

“It’s grim,” I told them. “I wonder how we will ever 
extricate ourselves, if one day the Vietminhs should attack in 
strength.” 

In the days that followed, this trip was often in my mind 
and I questioned friends in the various staffs at the rear bases 
of the fighting units. From them I learnt that many of my 
friends in the Foreign Legion were down there at Dien-Bien- 
Phu, colonial paratroops, gunners, and others at the command 
post. My oldest friend there was certainly Captain Cabiro, 
whom I had known when he was still a sub-lieutenant and 
section leader in the First Battalion, Second Foreign Infantry, 
at Nam-Dinh in 1947, now company commander in the First 
Foreign Paratroops. 

Then one day, the 16th of February it was, Captain Vittori 
of the medical service stopped me in the central passage of the 
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hospital to say: “I’ve just had a call from the chief: your 
assistant has to be sent to Dien-Bien-Phu at once. If you would 
like to speak to him, he’s still on the line.” 

“Hullo. Major Grauwin here. Greetings, Colonel. I’ve just 
spoken to Captain Vittori. You know, my assistant is on the 
young side—he only did his first stomach operation yesterday 
evening.” t 

“It’s simply a question of finding a substitute for a fortnight, 
old man. Captain Thuries, the surgeon, is sick and needs a 
little rest. In another fortnight I will have found somebody 
else, or Thuries will be better.” 

A fortnight! I was suddenly seized by a sort of giddiness. 
The boat went in another month. In a flash I saw in my mind’s 
eye Touret, Lacoste, Violes, Barraud, Grand d’Esnon, who 
were all at Dien-Bien-Phu. I also saw the streets of Haiphong 
thronged with people who cared nothing about the war, the 
dull cinemas, the ‘Commerce’, a pretentious night-club with 
faded girls, the foolish strolling from bar to bar. 

“Colonel, I could go if that would suit you. A fortnight is 
soon gone.” 

“What? You’re crazy; and what about your own rest?” 

“Oh, my rest. . . . I’ll rest better down there in the sunshine 
with my friends.” 

“You know, speaking for myself, I would be glad to know 
that you were at Dien-Bien-Phu. But. . . you must think it over. 
If you really want to go, be here tomorrow morning at eight 
o’clock. Good-bye.” 

Oddly enough, my spirits were rising. I would go. I gave up 
the whole evening to my preparations. But why did I lock up 
my cases as if I was going on a long journey, arrange my papers 
and settle my correspondence, when I would only take a small 
suitcase and the usual kitbag with me to Dien-Bien-Phu? 

At seven o’clock the next morning I was on my way into 
Haiphong after rapid good-byes at the hospital. At ten I was 
in the Health Service director’s office. “You’re a funny sort of 
fellow,” he told me. 

By one I was at the Gialam airport with other passengers 
waiting in the sunshine for the plane to Dien-Bien-Phu. 

At two my name was called and I climbed the ladder into 
the belly of a Stratoliner. No seats—everybody crouched on 
. the metal floor. I came across Lieutenant Dem^zieres. He was 
in the First Foreign Paratroops in 1949 and we recalled how 
it was cut up between Cao-Bang and That-Khe in 1950. Now 
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it had been reconstituted and was serving at Dien-Bien-Phu. 

He was on his way to rejoin it. 

Two Vietnamese were seated in front of me: Phuoc, a 
medical orderly, was being posted to the Isabelle strong 
point; I knew his father, who was president of the mixed 
tribunal in Hanoi. Do, a signals corporal, was returning to his 
destination at the command post of the Fourth Battalion, 
Seventh Algerian Rifles, which held the Gabrielle hill. There 
were seventy more men strung out right to the tail of the air¬ 
craft, soldiers of all races and colours—Frenchmen, Legionaries, 
Moroccans, Senegalese. 

At four in the afternoon the four-engined machine landed 
in an immense cloud of yellow dust. We got out one by one 
and immediately I recognized a jeep of the medical service. 
Seeing me, its occupants jumped quickly out and came to meet 
me. “I’m Captain Thurics. Welcome, Major.” His face was 
pale and his features were drawn. 

Then came a voice I knew: “Oh, it can’t be you, Major. 
Good heavens !” It was Marant, a sergeant-major whom I had 
known for eight years. He covered himself with glory in the 
heroic days of December, 1946, in Hanoi. He was finishing his 
third tour of service. 

“We must just pass through the air control office.” This 
proved to be a large rectangular hole surmounted with a sort 
of shelter. Behind a rickety table rose the figure of Captain 
Foucras, transport officer, formerly at Nam-Dinh. “It’s not 
possible. You here ...” A large smile and handshake followed. 

My attention was attracted to a piece of wood stuck on the 
wall, on which some shell-splinters had been arranged. “What’s 
that?” I enquired. 

“Well, you know, some ten or so shells fell last week, so I 
kept a few fragments as souvenirs.” 

After a glance at the fighters and the Morane planes 
squatting in their places, we climbed into the jeep and, con¬ 
stantly surrounded with dust, followed the road—or rather the 
track of dried earth—in the direction of the command pdju^ 
The driver’s name was Sinoi; he was a corporal in the Legion. 
He had a lively look, a small, broad-shouldered man with 
thick red hair. We passed numbers of shelters covered with 
earth, the ones I had seen from the air the week before. Each 
of these shelters averaged nine feet by six; the roof was con¬ 
structed of logs of wood pressed together, single or double in 
depth and covered with four feet of earth. 
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Soldiers moved among the shelters, bare-chested or in open 
shirts, good-natured, slow and unruffled. 

We reached the command post, placed exactly in the 
middle of this collection of human ant-hills. It was an earth¬ 
work sixty feet long covered with sandbags and a great arc of 
corrugated iron. A narrow passage with a concealed entrance 
led inside. On the left, going in, I ran into Major Lcost and 
Captain Mehay, who was in the Intelligence at Nam-Dinh. 
“What, you? I thought you were on the boat.” 

So once more I said my piece. A fortnight would pass 
quickly. I introduced myself to the chief of staff and to Colonel 
de Castries, whom I had not seen since days at ThaY-Binh. 
“Good, I hope you have a good stay. But don’t hang about 
here too long.” \ 

I had a look round; the place had the usual appearance 
of an operational command post, but instead of a dug-out 
there was an impressive collection of sandbags and tree-trunks. 
On my way out I greeted Colonel Piroth, who was in command 
of the artillery, and in front of me I recognized Colonel Langlais, 
commanding officer of the Second Airborne, who exclaimed, 
“Good to see you, old man.” 

“The same to you, Colonel,” I replied. 

I had not seen him since December, 1947. Then he was 
commanding a battalion of the Sixth Colonial Infantry and 
was acting as chief of staff in a great campaign in which I also 
took part, the operations on the River Claire under the com¬ 
mand of Colonel Communal. Another old friend with whom I 
shook hands was Captain Bonnal. “Glad to see you,” he said; 
“but you make me a bit suspicious—usually you turn up in 
places where there is going to be trouble.” 

We left the command post and went some thirty yards past 
£he barbed-wire entanglement, turning right by a notice which 
said ‘First-Aid Post No. 29’, to reach a platform some forty 
yards by twenty, where to the right again were two ambulances 
and two jeeps belonging to the medical service, liberally sup¬ 
plied with red crosses and garaged in compartments banked 
with earth. To the left there were a row of shelters and a slope 
leading gently to the river, which was seventy yards beyond 
the barbed-wire network. 

“Here’s your new home, Major. Would you like me to 
introduce the staff to you?” 

“Look here, Thuries, just let me have a quick glance over 

the chief points,” I replied, “and rough me out some sort of a 

* 
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plan. The chief insisted that you should return to Hanoi' today. 
I’ll see the staff for myself tomorrow morning, with Marant.” 

We were on the emplacement which led into the whole - 
'outfit. In front of me was the roof of the shelter which served 
as a mess. I clambered up on to it and nearly the whole area 
of the entrenched camp lay revealed. To the east, two-thirds 
of a mile beyond the river, rose a scries of hills stretching north 
and south, the Elianes with their central peak, Eliane 2, and 
the Dominiques with their central peak, Dominique 3, held by 
the Moroccans and dominating the airfield. To the north, 
beyond the end of the track, rose Gabriellc, held by the Fourth 
Battalion, Seventh Algerian Rifles. Much further to the north¬ 
east, over three miles away, three little hills stood out at the 
foot of a high mountain; this position had the name of Anne- 
Marie and was held by Thai's of the Third Thai Battalion. 

Between the Dominiques and Gabrielle a kind of yellow 
ridge appeared above the green—this was Beatrice or rather 
its main earthwork. It was nearly four miles away as the crow 
flies, a very strong position, even said to be impregnable, and 
held by Legionaries of the Thirteenth Demi-Brigade, Foreign 
Legion. 

To the south and west stretched the plain, earthy first of 
all, covered with shelters and bristling with radio aerials, 
beyond which it swiftly changed into a thick network of barbed- 
wire entanglements. Then the plain became green and over¬ 
grown, bounded far off by mountains, real mountains which 
were also green, as the nearer one behind Dominique which 
had such a dark and forbidding appearance. 

Everywhere there were logs of wood and earth, earth and 
more logs of wood. They created a genuine feeling of security 
and the depressing ideas I had in the Packett dissolved once I 
got to know the inmates of this underground fortress better. 

Below me, stretching from the road to the shelter which 
housed the mess, there were a dozen other shelters linked by 
deep and narrow trenches. This was a defensive position held 
by Legionaries of the Thirteenth—so I would be well defended. 
Straight in front of me I saw a black hole indicating the 
entrance to an outpost. I went down into it and immediately 
came up against a wall of earth, so I turned right, groping my 
way, and found myself in a dark little cellar, square in shape, 
dimly lit by a couple of candles placed in niches. 

Four Legionaries were standing to attention. 

On each side there were a couple of canvas bunks, one on 
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top of the other, and between them was room for a man to 
pass. At the back, opposite to the entry, I made out a gleaming 
black weapon, supported by a buttress of earth—a 12.7 
machine-gun, its barrel vanishing into a horizontal loophole, 
narrow and blocked by a kind of plank. A Legionary saw what 
I was looking at and removed the plank, revealing the field of 
fire, a rectangle not very great in extent: it covered a gentle 
incline, two networks of barbed wire, the bridge and the 
opposite bank, which also disclosed the humps formed by a 
number of shelters. There were photos nailed to the walls, the 
inevitable pin-ups, and a gramophone was tucked away in a 
little hole dug out of the wall. 

I returned to the emplacement above with Captain Thuries. 

Here, after the mess, extending in a curve, came the 
sterilization shelter, then the men’s eating and sleeping 
quarters, lightly roofed over, then the shelter housing the 
electric plants, one of which was working, as the lighting every¬ 
where had to be taken care of day and night; finally came the 
entrance to the central passage. This passage was some forty 
yards long, about three feet wide and a little over six feet in 
height, open to the sky at the top. I knocked my fist against 
the wall and was surprised to find how solid the earth was, 
hard as brick. Half-way up ran the electric and telephone 
wires, in a small channel cut into the wall. 

On the left, after the entry to the main passage, was the 
shelter of the dentist, the young and athletic Captain Riccardi, 
who came from Nice; a huge tooth outlined on a piece of 
cardboard attracted the attention above the entrance to his 
shelter—no mistake possible there. Inside was all the usual 
apparatus of a dentist in the field, American in origin, simple 
enough but entirely adequate. The revolving chair was 
bracketed to a billet of wood fixed in the ground. There was 
a camp-bed at the back. 

We returned to the main passage. A few yards away to the 
right was the entrance to a typical shelter serving as a small 
hospital ward, measuring twelve feet by six. Recessed in each 
corner were three camp-beds, or rather, bunks, fixed one 
above the other, making twelve in all; but the top one, which 
almost touched the logs of wood in the roof, had little practical 
value, for it was quite impossible for an invalid or a wounded 
man to get into it without being helped. The one beneath the 
vent-hole would be deluged when rain fell. The neighbouring 
shelter was the same in every detail. A few more yards and we 
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were in the N.C.O.s’ shelter, much the same, with some sheet¬ 
ing on the walls to serve as wallpaper; a radio tucked away in 

a recess. 

“Radio Hirondelle here! The Forces Programme of the 
French Union.” 

I entered the shelter of the chief medical officer, which was 
narrower; on the ground was a chest with an enamelled basin 
on it. On the right was a small metal folding-table with some 
books and files;' there were a few shelves on the walls. The 
ceiling and walls were covered with a good brown holland 
which I learnt later was the material used for shrouds. 

Altogether it had an air of simplicity, austere and monastic, 
which was far from displeasing to me. 

A few more yards brought me to the entrance of the last 
hospital shelter and after a sharp turn at right angles appeared 
the steps leading out straight into the main track. Just beyond 
this track, some thirty yards away, was the shelter containing 
Colonel de Castries’ command post. 

I returned to the entrance of my little room; when I stood 
with my back to it I faced a crossway, open to the sky, which 
looked to me as if it was the nerve-centre of the whole place. 
Straight in front was a trench some twelve feet long; going in, 
I found the resuscitation ward on the left, the operating 
theatre on the right, while directly ahead was the X-ray shelter. 
The resuscitation ward was the largest of these shelters, thirty 
feet by ten. There were fifteen camp-beds there, ten of them 
in the form of bunks. Appliances and all the medical necessi¬ 
ties for resuscitation were spread out on a long table to the 
right. Between the beds, leaning against the wall, were oxygen 
cylinders with nickel handles. 

The walls were covered with interlaced bamboos; the 
ceiling looked solid enough, having great cross-beams support¬ 
ing a metal plate similar to those covering the runway on the 
airfield, on which sandbags were heaped. Every six feet logs 
were driven into the earth resting on the central beam to 
support the total weight, which was considerable. 

A slight incline led into the operating theatre, deeper 
underground. The ceiling was made up of enormous tree- 
trunks, themselves also sustained by two central beams. There 
were six feet of earth above all this. It was a really solid affair. 

The walls were all covered with white sheeting and I saw 
set out in good order all the necessities of an operating theatre 
such as are usually given to a surgical unit on active service. 


I 
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The X-ray room looked just as good. The apparatus was a 
modern American one of the improved sort, easy to use; it was 
the Laichau type, brought there by air. Baskets and chests 
containing reserves of medicine and materials were ranged on 
banks of earth along the walls. 

The whole set-up of operating theatre, resuscitation ward 
and X-ray room, the three of them branching out from one 
passage, seemed to me a very ingenious one. I had never seen 
such perfection so close to the front. It was a pity that the cross¬ 
way was open to the sky. 

“Supposing you had a hundred wounded to cope with on 
the spur of the moment,” I asked Captain Thuries, who was 
still at my side, “what would you do? For so far I can only 
count forty-two beds.” 

“There’s no difficulty about that. There are always the 
planes. The wounded can be taken to the airfield in groups 
of ten or twenty, which is the capacity of a Dakota. We 
can have three or four of them at our disposal whenever we 
like.” 

“And supposing the airfield was shelled or put out of action 
by the weather?” 

“Then we would make use of the Airborne Commandos 
quarters. If you would care to follow me ...” 

We went out once more and crossed the road, coming to a 
network of barbed wire which we had to pass and then go 
down a dark hole. 

The Airborne Commandos’ Group was a unit famous all 
over Indo-China both for its commando activities and its in¬ 
telligence work. Its basis was French, first-class men who were 
war-tried veterans, serving with local troops who had also 
passed the test, Vietnamese, Thais, Muongs and Nungs. But 
you had to shut your eyes to some of the dishes they cooked up. 
Their particular job gave them certain privileges—it was 
nothing out of the way! 

The main passage in this section was also roofed with logs 
and earth; every few yards, to right and left, were openings 
into shelters. Here and there were air-vents. 

“Altogether,” I was told, “we can accommodate a hundred 
wounded, but preferably those who can walk, for the trench 
that leads in is not easy going for stretchers.” 

I groped my way along in the uncertain light. There were 
Thais with their families—when the need arose, their women 
helped in the intelligence work; their costumes were very 
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becoming with their bright colours; the children were half- 

naked. . . •/ 

By now it was six o’clock in the evening. Captain lhuries 

showed me a few more papers, made a few remarks about his 

recent cases, and then I went with him to the airfield. 

The moment came to salute and shake hands. Have no 

fear,” I told him, “I’ll look after things all right for you.” 

“Thanks, I expect to be back at the beginning of March, 

if I’m fit enough.” 

“No, take a good three weeks. I’m not due to embark until 

the 13th of March. I don’t need to be back in Haiphong before 

the 10th.” _ t 

A few more minutes and the plane vanished beyond the 

hills to the south-east. Now I was alone and happy at the 
prospect of making one more effort before my final departure, 
in the company of men who had won me over at first sight. 

Evening was falling. Back in the field hospital I found my 
new staff quietly getting busy. “When do we eat?” I enquired. 
“Half past seven, Major,” Marant replied. 

“This evening I want to see the whole unit at table with 
me, all ranks.” 

“Just so, Major. Anyhow, it’s all laid on—you’re well 
known here.” 

It was a marvellous, an astonishing meal! Sergeant Deudon, 
a flaxen giant from Flanders and a master-cook, had surpassed 
himself. 

Tomato soup, two entrees and a sweet, including a real 
Chateaubriand steak with fried potatoes and a chocolate cream 
—iced, of all things—followed by first-class coffee. Also a glass 
of champagne. Spirits rose rapidly and by the end of the meal 
all reserve had vanished. My new team was listening eagerly, 
having forced me ‘to tell the story of my life’, as the saying 
goes. 

No doubt the best pleased of all was Marant, our respected 
sergeant-major. 

We were served by former ‘Pirns’, Indo-Chinese prisoners, 
smart and soldierly, silent and skilful. I was often aware of their 
glances resting on me. A few months ago they were in the ranks 
of the Viets. 

Towards ten o’clock another flaxen giant stooped with 
difficulty through the narrow entrance to the shelter—Captain 
Jarraud, another doctor, from the Second Thai Battalion, 
Bean-Louis to his friends. 
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“Major, you were the only person missing here,” he said. 

Pierre was his real Christian name ; he was a friend of mine. 
He had just left his peaceful job in the hospital at Nam-Dinh, 
to finish his spell of duty as he began it, in the post of battalion 
doctor. Then along came Captain de Carfort, doctor in charge 
of the Eighth Assault, whose commanding officer was another 
of my friends. His sick-bay was some hundred yards away. Next 
came Sergeant-Major Buezek, also of the Eighth Assault, 
pioneer section. He was to be a great help to us, a most useful 
man. 

Midnight found us sitting on the roof of the mess admiring 
the magnificent panorama spread out before us. To the south¬ 
west the moon was slowly rising from behind a high mountain ; 
the great circle of hills was etched darkly against a sky luminous 
with shades of blue. From the north-west to the north-east the 
tops of the mountains were enveloped in flames; during the 
day our fighters had dropped napalm bombs, in order to 
prevent the Viets from erecting any forward positions or gun 
emplacements. 

Barraud told me something about the sort of life led in the 
camp since he arrived a month ago. The garrison enjoyed good 
health on the whole: very little malaria, no dysentery, and 
none of the typhoid type of epidemics. One odd thing was that 
there were no mosquitoes, and it was usual to sleep without 
a mosquito net—which is quite unheard of in Indo-China. 

Every two or three days one or two battalions made a 
reconnaissance to a depth of three to six miles, always ending 
up by making contact with a Vietminh forward position or by 
getting into an ambush, luckily not too deadly. But last week 
paratroops out on a night march ran into a Viet patrol also 
engaged in reconnoitring. The skirmish was short, but sharp; 
we had five killed and thirty wounded, all of whom were got 
back before dawn. 

“So it’s quite certain that the Viets are there in strength,” 
Barraud told me, “but intelligence is difficult to get.” 

Every day, too, the road to Isabelle had to be opened up, 
and this often happened without incident. 

The days were long, but seldom boring; work on the 
fortification went on without a break; every company and 
every section were improving their shelters and their forward 
positions, helped by hundreds of coolies and four bulldozers 
when larger clearances had to be made. After six in the evening 
medicine-balls were fetched out in most places and after that 
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everybody bathed; and before going to sleep beneath woollen 
blankets the men had a few games of cards, often belote by 
the light of a few candles; with the ofhccrs it was poker and 

bridge. r . 

I suddenly jumped at the din our guns made, all tiring at 

the same moment, achieving a ‘T on I ’, that is to say at a 
given moment they all sent a shell to the same spot. Blinding 
violet-coloured flames sprang into existence out in front, below 
Dominique, behind the command post, to the east of the aii- 
fleld; and far to the south there were lights in the sky above 
Isabelle. 

Then all was silent until, a few seconds later, a roll of 
thunder reached our ears, reverberating from mountain to 
mountain, repeating itself again and again and only slowly 
dying down. 

The ground returned to darkness: there was no light 
allowed. The black-out regulations were severe. There had to 
be no targets for snipers. 

Very high up in the sky a green light was moving slowly 
and the sound of aircraft engines could be heard. This was the 
‘Firefly’, a Dakota which flew over the battle area during the 
night, looking for the headlights of trucks or any other reveal¬ 
ing lights in Viet territory. It was also responsible for radio¬ 
relays between Dien-Bien-Phu and Hanoi. 

At eleven I withdrew into my little shelter hung with white, 
where the light was harsh. I wrote a letter to my family in 
which I had to pretend, “I am strolling through the streets of 
Haiphong waiting for the time to come when I can embark . . 

Another letter went to Lieutenant-Colonel Landrieu, 
adjutant to the director of medical services. This said: “Don’t 
worry, should you have any difficulty in finding a surgeon for 
Dien-Bien-Phu at once. I can stay here beyond the fortnight 
I promised.” 


The next morning I got a telegram with my coffee: “At 
ten o’clock there will be a visit from General Jeansotte, in¬ 
spector of medical services, accompanied by Colonel Terra- 
morsi, director of medical services to the French Union forces 
in Indo-China.” We had to clear for action at once. My official 
introduction to my staff would have to be put off a day. It 
couldn’t be helped. First of all we had to get ready for the 
inspection. By nine everything was in order, the staff all in 
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their proper uniforms, the shelters cleaned out and the 
equipment correctly arranged. 

By a quarter to ten I was at the airfield, The four-engined 
aircraft landed. General Navarre and General Cogny ap¬ 
peared. A company of troops presented arms and a jeep, in 
the charge of Colonel de Castries, took them swiftly away to the 
command post. 

General Jcansotte then came into view, a tall man with 
greying hair, a fine old veteran. After the introductions had 
been correctly performed, I took him and Colonel Terramorsi 
off in a jeep to the held hospital. My men were all immaculate, 
lined up on the emplacement outside; our vehicles were clean 
and gleaming in their compartments. 

“Stand at ease. Return to work. ...” 

I introduced my unit to the general, as Captain Thuries 
had introduced the men to me only the day before. In the main 
passage he raised his head and stopped in astonishment. 
“There’s no roof over this. How’s that?” 

I had no answer to give. He went into each shelter, stop¬ 
ping some time, then he enquired, “How thick is the roof?” 

“There arc one or two layers of logs and four or five feet 
of earth.” 

JnL m. 

In the operating theatre he showed obvious signs of satis¬ 
faction. Behind me I heard Colonel Terramorsi talking to 
Marant. “Are you coming back with us? Don’t forget that you 

are due to take the Skymaster soon.” 

“If you will give your permission, Colonel, I would like to 

stay with Major Grauwin a little longer.” 

This reply came as a great relief to me and I shook his hand 
behind the backs of the others. 

At twelve the general went off to lunch at the command 
post, ‘with the V.I.P.s’ as Julot used to say. 

By two we were back at the air transport office. The general 
drew me to one side and asked me the same questions as I had 
put to Captain Thuries the day before: “What if the airfield 
is put out of action?” 

“There are the Airborne Commandos’ quarters, General, 
which you have seen. We could get a hundred wounded into 
them.” 

“And if you have three hundred?” 

“In that case, General, I assume that a decision would be 
made higher up.” 
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He took a few paces up and down, then paused, frowning, 
to gaze at the vast trenched camp, the hills with shelters on 
them, the networks of barbed wire, and the high mountains 
in the background which had such a gloomy and forbidding 
appearance. 

He had been a battalion doctor throughout the 1914-18 
war, which gave a point to his next remark: “If things really 
get moving here, old man, you’ll be back to the warfare of 
forty years ago, and you won’t be able to get out alone, without 
being relieved. Well, I hope that everything passes off all right 
and that the Victs will do no more here than at Nasan and 
Hoa-Binh. There they attacked one or two hills and then with¬ 
drew. First of all I’ll send another surgical team to reinforce 
you; then you can wire me for anything you need. I rather 
think you’ll need a good deal. No, you won’t get out alone.” 
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I wouldn’t get out alone! 

I took some time to watch the aircraft vanish beyond the 
horizon, carrying the general who had inspected us back to 
Hanoi. I drove the jeep slowly back to the field hospital, which 
seemed to surprise Sioni, my driver. 

Alone! Yet I was in the middle of a piece of country 
identical with one which had been spread out before me in the 
winter of 1947, when I was surgeon to C column, under the 
command of Colonel Communal. And a date came into my 
mind, the 10th of November at Tuyen-Quang. I was fixed up 
in a permanent building, which was something out of the 
ordinary run. 

On the evening of this 10th of November preparations were 
being made for the ceremony to take place on the 1 ith, which 
was to consist of a short parade, presenting arms and paying 
respect to the dead, our forty dead who had been killed a few 
days before in a very ugly ambush and buried in a small 
cemetery on the crest of a ridge. Among the dead had been 
the veterinary surgeon and Lieutenant Henry of the medical 
service, a very remarkable young man, who had been brought 
back to me thrown across a jeep, arms and legs dangling out¬ 
side, thorax gaping wide from a bomb explosion. 

At six in the evening disastrous news reached the field 
hospital from the command post: two companies piled up in 
three river transports from Chiem-Hoa had been ambushed at 
the junction of the Claire River and the Song-Cam. There was 
dismay everywhere. 

A few minutes later I was summoned to the command post. 
Colonel Communal sat there, thin and pale; his mstructions 
were curt: “Get ready to move off tomorrow morning at four. 
Take all you need to deal with a hundred wounded; you’ll go 
in river transport No. 7.” 

During the night in the field hospital we were getting ready 
our instruments, dressings and medical supplies. It was out of 
the question to take the Poupinel, the sterilizer or any appara¬ 
tus of that sort. We rigged up an affair for use in the field with 
biscuit tins, for the gauze and the cotton-wool. 

3i 
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A hundred wounded: that implied five abdominal cases, 
ten head wounds, ten more in the thorax, thirty compound 
fractures and thirty-five multiple wounds. Brandy and 
cigarettes should not be forgotten. 

" There was a girl with us, Odette, my anaesthetist, quiet 
and unruffled. She was to accompany us. 

By half past three in the morning we were on the banks of 
the Claire River, ready to move off. A thick mist which struck 
cold enveloped the entire valley. Visibility was confined to 
five yards. But we had to leave, whatever the risks. We em¬ 
barked, while two other boats, Colonel Communal in one of 
them, took the company assigned to protect us. The sailors 
were uneasy. 

So we went very slowly upstream in a silence which became 
oppressive. Anyhow, we had no wish to talk, as our thoughts 
went out to the spot where a hundred men were pinning their 
hopes on us and tensely awaiting our arrival. 

Towards seven the mist cleared and progress was a little 
more rapid, but we could not go faster than the infantry com¬ 
panies which, on the banks on either side, had to hack their 
way along. Their task was to winkle out any enemy ambush. 
A Catalina, a naval reconnaissance aircraft, was constantly 
overhead; a few fighters circled around high up, awaiting 
orders. 

The valley was a marvel of beauty; on each side high hills 
rose abruptly, covered with luxuriant tropical vegetation. The 
water was absoutely clear, flowing with hardly a murmur past 
our little river transport. 

Suddenly there came an explosion and a cloud of smoke 
curled up to our right. We stopped—was it an ambush? 

The sailors rushed to their fighting posts. In a few minutes 
a French soldier was brought to me on a stretcher hastily im¬ 
provised with an oilskin flung over a couple of bamboos: he 
had just stepped on a mine. He was dead in a matter of minutes 
and buried on the spot. 

We resumed our slow voyage, constantly watched and pro¬ 
tected both on the river banks and in the sky above. 

At last the junction of the rivers came into view. It was 
half past four in the afternoon. The first boat was half-sub- 
merged, ripped up and completely devastated; the second, in 
the same condition, was wrecked on a neck of land jutting out 
just where the two rivers met; the third had been burnt and 
its hulk lay aslant the left bank. The silence was disquieting; 
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there was not a living person in sight. Cautiously the boat 
avoided the Claire River and went up the Song-Cam. Finally 
a man in rags rose up some thirty yards from the bank. We 
came closer, until the bottom of the boat was almost aground. 
The man had madness in his eyes. “Quick, Captain, quick, 
this way !” he cried. 

I jumped out, followed by Odette. The rest of the unit 
would follow with the supplies. The man quickly led the way. 
I did not wait for Colonel Communal; his boat would come 
up in a few minutes. Following a narrow path, I pushed 
through the thick jungle and suddenly came out into a sort of 
clearing with a field of Indian corn on either side. In the middle 
was a wretched hut, which had obviously served as a shelter 
for buffaloes. I was greeted by an officer who had survived, 
Lieutenant Queva. 

The wounded were all over the place, half naked and in a 
wretched condition. The medical orderlies of the two com¬ 
panies had their official issue of medical supplies with them. 
They had done as well as they could: twenty of the wounded 
were properly dressed; the others had torn up the shreds of 
their uniforms and done their own dressings. There were 
numbers of tourniquets, all of which I immediately untied. 

The most serious cases were lying down in the straw inside 
the buffalo shed, which stank abominably. Outside, survivors 
had dug rectangular holes in the ground for the other wounded 
and covered them with branches against the cold, icy on a 
winter night at higher altitudes. There were no complaints, no 
groans. Someone said: “Look, there’s a woman. That must 
mean that we are rescued.” 

“The doc, here’s the doc! Now we can get moving.” 

Lieutenant Queva quickly told me of the survivors’ heroic 
feats in trying to land their wounded comrades who were left 
in the boats which had caught fire. One of them made four 
rescues and was pinned to the bank by a burst of machine-gun 
fire while attempting a fifth. 

My men came up, bowed beneath the weight of heavy 
baskets and boxes. At once we stripped to the waist and cleared 
out and cleaned a corner of the straw-hut, sprinkling it with 
P*D.T. In a flash an operating theatre was improvised and 
installed. Spirit was aflame on enamelled trays. Nicolle, the 
best medical orderly I have ever come across, fixed me up 
electric wires and got the portable plant working. Then we 
had light over the white oilcloth of the operating table. 

c 
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All this time I had been making a swift examination, sorting 
the cases out. Batard, one of my orderlies, had resuscitated six 
cases. The first man I had to operate on had an arm wound— 
the tourniquet was too tight—the wound, dark and bluish, did 
not smell too good. The second had a face wound and his jaw 
was hanging down on his chest; where his mouth had been 
was only a bleeding hole, rotten and stinking. 

I operated throughout the night, sustained now and then 
by swallowing some rum. It was icy cold, yet sweat poured off 
my forehead and down between my shoulder-blades. 

We heard a few bangs outside and some Viet bullets in the 
air, luckily high up. Then our mortars went into action with a 
sharp crack. We waited for a reply, not long delayed: a loud¬ 
speaker on the other side of the river sent out calls in French 
and German, then gave us a song, ‘Marshal, here we are. 

But we had no time to laugh! 

The colonel stood near by, his features drawn and anguished. 
A little before I had seen tears in his eyes as he went to shake 
the hands of the wounded, just as he found them, stowed away 
beneath their branches. By five in the morning the most serious 
operations were over, the men’s lives saved. I could not tackle 
one more; it was time to stop. At six, moreover, we had to re¬ 
embark and return to Tuyen-Quang; the rest of the wounded 
would be operated on there—we could not give the Viets a 
chance for another attack. 

Odette was still at hand, smiling. I had quite forgotten her 
and looked at her as if I had not seen her for a week. The 
equipment of the operating theatre was assembled, while it 
grew colder and colder. Nicolle got a little fire going in the 
middle of the hut with dry wood and paper and a few drops 
of spirit. Someone handed me a mug of hot coffee. It was too 
hot, so I put it down and then quite suddenly collapsed, 
exhausted, and passed completely out. 


G Column had come to Tuyen-Quang in a larger type of 
river transport. It was now necessary to return to Hanoi, but 
the water had fallen to a level that was dangerously low. The 
naval authorities could not afford to risk the rest of their boats. 
Of the sixteen that set out, only nine had survived. Information 
had moreover been received that the Viets had erected three 
formidable ambushes downstream. So the way back to Hanoi 
had to be on foot and we were to take advantage of this to 
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polish off the rebel territory between the left bank of the Claire 
River and the provinces of Vinh-Yen and Phuc-Yen. 

I think it was on the 22nd of November that I got orders 
to destroy my vehicles and to get my diminished supplies— 
they had been very much reduced—on to sixteen pack animals. 
There was, however, to be a river convoy, though also much 
reduced in scale, only able to take three or four hundred men, 
a few bamboo rafts and the most valuable munitions and 
supplies. What was I to do about my drivers, now out of a job? 

“Would you like to go back with the boats?” I asked them. 

“We’d rather stay with you.” 

They had come with a truck and an ambulance; they were 
going back with a pack animal! 

On the morning of the 24th we crossed the Claire River 
and got going. We had to get up at four in the morning, with¬ 
out talking and in the dark. Making a fire was forbidden, for 
fear of rousing the attention of an enemy scout or sniper; so 
there was no hot coffee. 

Then after loading the animals we set off in Indian file still 
in complete silence; we followed uncertain paths through the 
jungle and across the mountain, paths strewn with snags: 
quagmires, old tree-trunks, marshy ground, frozen streams on 
which the animals often slipped and overbalanced with their 
loads. The numberless mosquitoes were very persistent; the 
leeches were unpleasantly cold and slimy to the touch—there 
was only one way of getting them off, to press the burning end 
of your cigarette into them; after that the puncture remained, 
a tiny wound which persisted in bleeding. These leeches are 
unlike others: they climb trees and drop down on you, and then 
you find them behind your ear, on your neck or just above the 
belt of your trousers. Mud leeches have the trick of reducing 
themselves so that they are no thicker than a thread and can 
pass through the lace-holes in your boots. You’ll find them when 
you camp down in the evening and take your boots off—there 
they are, plump and comfortably installed between your toes. 

Once the sun was up, we felt better: it was something to 
be able to see. But the Viets could see now too, so we had to 
walk six paces apart from one another. Then if a mortar lobbed 
a shell or if a burst of machine-gun fire swept the path, 
casualties would only be trifling. 

Odette was still in front of me, wearing battledress, her 
Colt on her right thigh. I was constantly watching to right 
and left of her. There was a bullet ready in the breech of my 
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rifle, against orders, but I meant to be as quick as the Viet 
wandering with his rifle in the jungle which rose, thick and 

sinister, on either side of the climbing path. 

My boy followed behind me, carrying my cane, my haver¬ 
sack and my mess-tins; behind him came a huge Moroccan, 
almost black, a sort of prehistoric man, incapable of fear or 
fatigue. He carried his Tommy gun ready to fire—there was 
no need to give him the order to prepare for action; he was 
always prepared. My boy was scared stiff of him. 

Suddenly there came an order travelling down from man to 
man in a whisper, “Halt.” At the same time a sharp burst of 
fire echoed ahead, followed by explosions from mortars and 
grenades. In a flash we abandoned the path and penetrated a 
few yards into the jungle. Soon another order was transmitted: 
“There are wounded. The doctor is wanted.” So I had to go 
a mile or so up the column. There were three killed and six 
wounded; the company entrusted with the task of opening up 
the path—which meant mopping up any stray enemy parties 
so as to enable the main body of the column to pass through— 
was able to discover in time a few snipers concealed in a pit. 
There was nothing left of them now. But at the same moment 
fifteen enemy mortars got going on the head of the column. 
The results were: two compound fractures, a couple of men in 
the leading section; one abdominal case, Sottizon, a little 
battery sergeant-major in the Sixty-ninth Airborne Artillery; 
a wound in the wrist, Father Faugeron, our chaplain; a bullet 
in the right hand, Captain Demarchi, doctor to the Forty- 
third Infantry Regiment. He was working in the Pasteur In¬ 
stitute at Hanoi and came out, having volunteered to take the 
place of Lieutenant Henry of the medical service, whom we 
buried at Tuyen-Quang. 

Dressings, splints and injections were required. It was out 
of the question to operate on the spot, as this would have meant 
halting the entire column, now in a narrow valley that looked 
too much like a trap. . . . 

We would have to see to the wounded later, when we 
camped. 

They were lifted on to stretchers. Each stretcher needed 
eight men, four to carry it and four to serve as a relief shift, 
every two or three miles. Stretcher-work in the jungle is really 
a remarkable feat. At camp in the evening all those who had 
been acting as bearers collapsed and fell asleep the moment they 
arrived. They hadn’t even the strength left to face a meal. 
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Among them was a corporal, Vandenberghe, a tall, dark 
fellow with a face which looked as if it had been shaped by a 
pruning-knife. He had no knowledge of who his parents were. 
His brother had just been killed near Haiphong by the Viets. 
A small orphan of twelve, a Vietnamese called Vy, followed 
him like a shadow. 

Two of the wounded required resuscitation. We placed a 
bamboo across two of the stretchers and tied a flask of plasma 
to it. The liquid flowed gently into a delicate rubber tube 
which ended in a needle to enter the vein at the ankle. In the 
middle of the tube was a glass instrument for reckoning the 
number of drops, so as to regulate the supply. This process 
continued during the advance until a halt was called. Every 
two hours an injection of penicillin and a cardiac stimulant 
were necessary. 

At four in the afternoon the valley opened up into a small 
plain surrounded by little hills. The order was given to camp. 
Battalions deployed and occupied the hill-tops. In the centre 
were the command post, the various services, the artillery, the 
sappers, the supply column and the field hospital. 

Bush shirts, sticky with sweat, were taken off and put to 
dry for the next day; a meal was quickly got ready. Already 
the rice-fields, luckily dried up, were covered with little fox¬ 
holes and parachute material of every colour. 

I made my way to the command post, set up under a tent. 
What was to be done about my wounded? 

“It is not possible to make a landing-ground for a Morane 
here—perhaps tomorrow evening, when we are due to call a 
halt at five o’clock.” 

At that time there were no helicopters available, so this 
meant that I had to operate the same evening. Beside the 
command post, in the middle of a field of manioc, I spotted a 
little rustic pagoda, erected on piles. It was occupied by a 
signals unit, but I needed it, and the colonel told them to move 
out. I got my operating theatre fixed up there and, with dark¬ 
ness falling, Nicolle started up the eleclrid plant, and directed 
the light on to the first wounded man on the table. Odette 
filled her syringe with Pentothal. 

All this time the rest of the column were asleep and re¬ 
cruiting their strength, except for those on guard duty. The 
field hospital had to work all night. As soon as the light sprang 
into being it showed up a brown square on the white back¬ 
ground which was the gunner’s stomach; and at once there 

j L^rary Pratap College, 
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came a cloud of insects and moths fluttering around us and , 
settling everywhere. So much for aseptic treatment! They were 
on my eyes, in my cars and up my nostrils. Mosquitoes slyly bit 

my legs. . , . . 

My knife grated on the iodized skin and opened up a white 

groove. The aponeurosis, the red muscle, the peritoneum ap¬ 
peared one after another. When I got into the stomach, a jet 
of blood spurted up and I felt the warm liquid running over 
my legs and my bare feet. 

There was a wound in the small intestine and another in 
the lower colon; a nasty hole where the bullet passed out high 
up on the right thigh. This must have affected the joint. 

Father Faugeron had wounds with tortuous tracks in the 
legs and arms; they were not serious, but I cut away at least 
a pound of dead tissue—what is known as a debridement. 

By three in the morning the six wounded men had been 
operated on and were asleep on their stretchers, wrapped up 
in parachutes. Then everything we had used had to be taken 
down and put back in the boxes and baskets. We had to be 
careful, for it would be the same job the next evening; there 
should be no waste; we had constantly to be looking ahead. 

An hour later, at four, the whole unit had to wake up 
again. You heard the grating of metal, the sound of stumbling 
in die dark, rustlings and swearing under the breath; so we 
got going again in the darkness and our heads and limbs felt 
like lead after such a night. 

In the course of the day we had to do more than twelve 
miles, over footpaths, steep inclines, streams and marshes. The 
stretchers had an even more tricky job than the day before. 
The bearers were bathed in sweat, as if they had been in the 
water with their clothes on. 

My poor gunner groaned softly; the flask of saline was 
dangling on the bamboo. He had to keep on having it. Odette 
was there to escort him. The chaplain was entirely optimistic. 

In the evening at five we pitched camp. The sky was over¬ 
cast and a very fine rain was falling. Escorting aircraft were 
out of the question. There were five more wounded. The next 
morning the procession of stretchers had lengthened out: two 
companies had to be assigned to the task. I did not like the 
look of the gunner: his stomach was swollen, his pulse rapid, 
and there were deep circles round his eyes, all bad signs. 

No aircraft meant no supplies by parachute. We had 
nothing left to eat except a few tins of biscuits, some potted 
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meat and a little jam. I distributed the rations myself, half a 
biscuit, half a teaspoon of jam, a snippet of cheese. Colonel 
Communal brought me his own rations, supplemented with a 

little porridge, “For your wounded.” 

The following evening we at last reached the Day valley, 
wide and welcoming with dried rice-fields extending to the 
foot of the mountains. 

In a few minutes hundreds of men were levelling the small 
embankments and filling up holes with their trenching tools. 
Widiin an hour the Morane aircraft of the medical service 
would be able to land. Parachutes with supplies and ammuni¬ 
tion had already begun to drop. 

I had put Sottizon, the gunner, alone under a blue para¬ 
chute. The strain on him was relieved and his chalky lips open 
to reveal a parched tongue. He asked for a drink. The dark 
blue ring round his eyes grew wider and his breathing came 
more slowly and painfully. It was useless to evacuate him by 
air; he was going to die. He might as well die with us aiound 
him. 

His great eyes were filled with despair. What could I say 
to him? My thoughts turned to Father Faugcron. He was there, 
to one side, beneath another parachute. “Father, Sottizon is 
dying. If you are not too tired, perhaps • • •” 

“I understand. Have me moved over to him.” 

He took a small travelling-case out of his haversack and a 

metal flask containing the Holy Oils. 

Then they were alone, side by side, beneath the soft bluish 
shade of the parachute, the dying man and the priest. Deeply 
moved, we stood respectfully aside. Odette was kneeling down, 
weeping. The jungle was humming with vigorous life; the 
pleasant sound of falling water came from a cascade in the 
river. 

Father Faugeron turned painfully on his left side. 

Stifling his own pain in a grimace he applied the Holy 
Oils to the dying man’s forehead and hands. A few seconds 
later there was a jerk, a rattle in the throat and terror in the 
eyes. Nothing more remained to be done except to close the 
eyelids and raise the dirty greyish sheet a little higher. 

Father Faugeron was taken off a few minutes afterwards 
with the other wounded. The Moranes brought us plenty of 
medical and other supplies. 

We buried Sottizon towards five o’clock, at the foot of the 
tallest tree in the clearing, between its great dark and twisted 
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roots. An officer read out an extract from the Gospel, from the 
previous Sunday’s mass. Above our heads the vast foliage 

rustled gently. 

If I should come back to this clearing one day, 1 would 
know exactly where to dig and uncover the mortal remains of 
Battery Sergeant-Major Sottizon. 


I was by myself at Xuan-Mai during the summer of 1947, 
quartered in a tall pagoda which was very damp; all its doors 
opened on a large flagged courtyard, which in turn opened on 
to the road leading to Hoa-Binh and a vast rice-field dotted 
with little spinneys. The wall behind the altar backed on a 
thicket where there were tracks of wild animals. Levasseur, my 
sergeant-major, claimed to have spotted those of a tiger. 

In the middle of one afternoon, a French soldier suffering 
from sunstroke had come to die among us in fearful convulsions. 
In the evening we had fifteen wounded brought to us unex¬ 
pectedly and we worked on into a late hour of the night. It 
was the night on which I had to amputate both legs above the 
knee for young France, an infantryman of the Sixth Colonial 
Infantry. 

The girls were looking after the men who had been operated 
on, while the boys and I were gathered around a table outside 
in the courtyard, devouring huge chunks of roasted pork. 
Thousands of silvery insects were fluttering madly round an 
electric light bulb. 

Suddenly there came the sound of firing: three, four, five, 
ten shots altogether, quite close at hand. Then silence. I gave 
orders for the electric plant to be stopped and Nicolle rushed to 
obey. Then came more firing, closer still this time. 

Our neighbours were a hundred yards away on our right 
and left, quartered in ruined cottages—two sections of marines. 

“Get your rifles and take up your positions.” 

The pagoda offered a blank wall to attack. But I had had 
vertical loopholes made in it, one every five or six yards. It was 
the usual custom. 

Suddenly there was a great din, the rattle of Tommy guns 
then rifle-fire, all over in a couple of seconds. This time I heard 
the impact on our walls quite clearly. A few tiles tumbled from 
the roof and broke in fragments on the courtyard. 

“Don’t fire yet,” I told my people, “I’ll telephone. . . . 
Hullo, get me the major. . . . Hullo, Major. . . .” 
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“Hullo, Doctor, what’s up? Your boys having a joke? I’m 
not too fond of that, you know.” 

“No, Major, it’s the Viets.” 

“The Viets? You’re pulling my leg. It’s your neighbours 
who’ve put away too much rum in the course of the evening.” 

There was a click. He had hung up. That was going a bit 
too far! 

The din started up again, deafening. Suddenly some heavy 
object rolled across the tiles of the main roof on to the smaller 
roof of the building alongside to fall in the courtyard. It was a 
grenade. 

One, two, three . . . eight, nine. It did not explode, it was 
not going to explode. This time there was nothing for it—I gave 
the order, “Let them have it.” 

Nedey and Levasseur, from the wall behind the altar, 
emptied their Tommy guns into the night. Batard blazed away 
on n\y right. In all the loopholes, my orderlies, stretcher- 
bearers and ambulance drivers fired without a break. Odette 
and Olivette, my two nurses, fired with their Colts, taking care 
to turn their heads away and to block their right car with a 
finger of their left hand. The din cannot be described. Fortu¬ 
nately France, the man who had had his legs amputated, was 
asleep still under the influence of Pentothal. 

My idea was that this burst of fire would scare any yiet 
wandering in the undergrowth and put him to flight; but our 
bullets struck some of our own positions close at hand and our 
neighbours, thinking that a serious Victminh attack was in 
progress, let fly with a concentrated fire of extreme violence. 

I found myself having a sly smile into the darkness and 
rejoicing that the major had been given something to think 
about; and tomorrow we would have something to talk about. 
All the same, we could not go on for ever, so I called, “Cease fire!” 

Everything stopped at once. Silence returned, punctuated 
by occasional random shots, and once more we could hear the 
monotonous murmur of the river in the night. Levasseur 
hurled a few carefully chosen insults at Nedey who had 
knocked over the wine in the excitement of action: “Can t 
you look where you’re going, you fathead? Now we’ll have to 
drink tea for a couple of days.” 

The telephone rang urgently, buzzing sharply. “Hullo! 
Grauwin? Major Legrand here. We’ve had quite enough of 
this. What’s the meaning of this racket? You will be at my 
command post at eight tomorrow morning.” 
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Tut, tut, now I had to defend myself. 

Major Legrand was at the field hospital in the morning, 
at half past seven. “Now where did these Viets come that 

we’ve heard so much about?” ... , « . , v 

“Here, Major, in the undergrowth behind the pagoda, look 

at these marks and broken branches and empty cartridge- 

cases.” , , 

“Possibly, but fatigue parties also go that way and aic you 

sure that you and your orderlies were not blazing away at 

wood-pigeons?” . ^ 

“But, Major, what about the shots we heard against the 

“Those were neighbouring sections which naturally fired 

on you because you had fired on them.” 

Luckily there was ‘the grenade’. It was there in the centre 
of the courtyard, black and cylindrical, wrapped round with 
wire and string, but bearing no resemblance to any known 
type of grenade. Nobody had yet dared to touch it and we 

stood around it in a respectful circle. 

“H’m . . . obviously . . .” The Major’s eye showed that he 

had suspicions. 

In the afternoon a detachment of fighting troops came 
along in very high spirits and took up quarters with us, 
more or less destroying a pretty little summer-house and erect¬ 
ing there a very large machine-gun, commanding our rear. 
Clearly the Viets would not come back. But the thought 
rankled with me that Major Legrand and his officers imagined 
that I was responsible for having the grenade put there. 


I was by myself, too, on certain roads in northern France 
round about Lille on a number of nights in 1943; I was cycling 
when a German patrol suddenly rose up in front of me and I 
was threatened by the snout of a Tommy gun aimed at my 
chest, while I was blinded by the headlights of a car pulled in 
to the side of the road: “Your papers.” 

So I took from my pocket a forged ‘Nachtpassierschein’. 

“Jfl, you can go.” 

At that time I was a member of the ‘Sylvestre’ underground 
movement, which had contacts with an Anglo-French organi¬ 
zation. My job was to treat Allied airmen who had baled out; 
I also had to look after young people hiding on farms, dis¬ 
obeying orders from the occupation authorities; members of 
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the resistance who were unable to summon ordinary doctors; 
and I had to seek out families ready to take the risk of shelter¬ 
ing suspects, communists, ‘terrorists’ and wounded airmen. 

One autumn evening the fellows in our network blew up a 
petrol dump near the Lcsquin airfield. A few hours afterwards 
a message reached me: there had been a clash and German 
sentries had wounded three of our men. 

I took my leave of my colleagues in the hospital, filled my 
knapsack with gauze, cotton-wool, bandages and supplies 
taken from the operating theatre, which I got into by methods 
which are not quite orthodox. I avoided the hospital’s main 
entrance, going discreetly via the maternity wards, and set 
out on my bicycle under an icy shower of rain. 

I was making for the third house on the right in the little 
village of Bois-Blanc. At the end of an hour I reached a small 
cottage with no upper floor. I noticed a gleam of light behind 
the closed shutters; I knocked according to an agreed formula 
and at once the light went out and the door opened on a dark 
passage. I plunged into it and heard the sound of a bolt being 
drawn and chairs moved. The light went up again: introduc¬ 
tions were out of place, for the three fellows there had blood 
on them, but a clean-up showed that their wounds were not 
serious. 

I extracted a bullet from under the skin without using an 


anaesthetic, and that was all there was to it. 

But one of the men standing by, who seemed to be in 
command—I learnt later that he was K.20; I was K.30 told 
me that I was wanted in a house a hundred yards away where 
there was an American airman wounded in the legs. We went 
out together along a slippery path edged with nettles I re¬ 
member their stings—and came to a wretched hovel. Theie 
was only one room and the window opened full on the street, 
an old woman was smiling in the corner by the fire. 

There was the American, lying on the only bed; he was 
the pilot of a large bomber brought down by flak that after¬ 
noon. He was already undressed, washed and well looked after, 
he had a little moustache of the Clark Gable type; his leg was 
wrapped round with a large dressing on which I read Emer¬ 
gency U.S.A.’ I removed this and found that it was not too 
serious: a bullet had gone right through the leg, fracturing the 
bone, and come out without touching nerves or arteries. But 
this opening had to be incised and dressed and a few splinters 
of bone sticking out from under the skin had to be removed. 
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I had got everything I needed, mask and anaesthetic, ether, 
plaster, instruments, alcohol ninety degrees under proof. 

I can speak a little English and I reassured my patient, who 
was showing obvious signs of alarm. His breath smelled of rum, 
which meant that I had to be careful with the anaesthetic. Elis 
Christian name was Robert and he added that his friends called 
him Bob. I stretched him out on the rectangular table and filled 
the mask with ether, placing the rubber funnel over Bob’s 
mouth and nose. Slowly I let the figures mount: i, 2, 3, 4 . . . 
Then came the usual slight struggling and the refusal to 
breathe, followed by relaxation and easier breathing. I brought 
the indicator back to 2 and entrusted the mask to K.20: “Keep 
it at 2 and give him a little air every now and then.” 

Carefully I washed my hands and bathed them in iodized 
alcohol; in twenty minutes it was all over. I applied the plaster 
which, being wartime quality, took some time to set. 

After waiting for twenty-five minutes we lifted the pilot 
back, asleep, into the old lady’s bed. In a moment I had put 
all my things back into my knapsack and got ready to return 
to the hospital. As soon as I was back I would put everything 
in its place in the operating theatre where I got it from. I 
guessed that Sister Marie Saint-Cyr, responsible for these 
sacrosanct places, would already have forgiven me. 

But now our patient began to stir; he opened his eyes 
which reflected surprise and the effect of the drug. He clicked 
his tongue, an obvious indication that he was very thirsty. I 
decided to wait a few minutes, until he had quite come round. 

“Where am I? It’s not my bed.” 

He was talking a little too much for my liking; he suddenly 
tried to turn on his side, which naturally hurt him, and he 
let out a cry. 

I gently restored him to a prone position. I nodded to K.20, 
reflecting that the rum he had taken before I came was now 
going to produce its usual disastrous effect. We bound his hands 
and right foot and fixed him securely to the bedstead. Then he 
started up again. “Where am I? I want to get out. Give me a 
drink . . . you bloody . . .” 

I talked, seeking to calm him. He stared hard at me and 
his face assumed a purplish tinge. He tugged at his bonds like 
a madman, howling and crying out in his own language. 

Suddenly K.20 said in alarm, “Listen.” 

I pricked up my ears and heard a measured tread outside 
on the road, just below the window. It was the German patrol 
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whicli passed every three hours. Hell! And our pilot was crying 
out in English. He was taking me for a German and hurling a 
string of abuse at me. 

The patrol drew closer. What was to be done? K.20 
pointed to a cloth hanging on the wall by the hearth. Getting 
his meaning I seized it and in a flash we had gagged our man. 
His great eyes were ready to pop out of his head. 

The measured tread of German boots came near, passed 
under the window and moved on. 

A sigh of relief greeted our escape. I began trembling. K.20 
was as white as a sheet on the bed. The old lady’s coffee and 
brandy revived me enough to let me take leave of my friends 
half an hour later and we agreed that next time we would 
choose a spot a little further away from the main street. 

Once more I was pedalling slowly along the slippery road. 
The rain dripped on my leather jacket and trickled from the 
hat I had pulled over my eyes. 

On the following day I was to give my third course of 
instruction at Templeuvc. In a week’s time I would have a 
fourth group of nurses and first-aid parties. Under this excuse 
of setting up first-aid units to help those wounded by bombing, 
I was really getting ready a medical unit to aid our under¬ 
ground soldiers, and perhaps Allied soldiers in the coming 
battles of the Liberation. Liberation ! 

Templeuve was to be my chief first-aid post; it would also 
by my first field hospital, my first fighting outpost. In the 1940 
fighting I was a surgical assistant in the 405 Heavy Field 
Surgery—assistant, the lowest rank in the hierarchy, which 
gave me a very subordinate role in operations. 

The Templeuve carpenter was to make me a wooden 
operating table; the man at the garage was to fit me up with 
electricity; a medical student would be the anaesthetist; a 
nurse not engaged at the time would help me and there were 
any number of selfless and enthusiastic young girls ready to 
give their services without sparing themselves. There would be 
beds available at the girls’ school; in every house there would 
be a bed free, even if the house in question was a prison. We 
needed a treasurer, a post to be filled by the school teacher. 

The actual operations would be done in old buildings 
behind the almshouses never visited by the Germans. 

My unit was ready and I was trembling with eagerness. 
Would the great day come or was it only a dream? When 
would it be realized? 
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Suddenly a strong light was flashed in my eyes: Halt . 

Show your papers.” , . , , 

I braked so suddenly that I nearly sprawled on the road. 

It was another patrol. I showed my Passierschein . 

“ Ach ja . . . Arzt. ...” . . T 

An officer came up and looked at me with curiosity. 1 

heard him talking to the car’s occupants, then he came back 

to say, “You’re a doctor, aren’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Leave your cycle there and follow us. Get into the car.” 
My legs were on the verge of giving way. Something stuck 
in my throat and my hands were damp—I had had it. 

The officer sat down beside me in the back seat and, in a 
sort of dream, I watched the road vanish beneath the head¬ 
lights. He said, in good French: “We’ve got a couple of 
wounded. We were after some ‘terrorists’ who fired on them. 
We’ve left the wounded in a cafe, not far from here. We had 
to keep up the pursuit . . . one of them is bleeding a good deal, 
and our sick-bay is at Lille. You’ll have a look at them, won’t 

you?” 

I relaxed with a gasp. So that was all. ... I rather think I 
made myself very pleasant to the Herr Oberleutnant. Who 
would blame me? 

There was no Frenchman in the cafe, the first house in a 
small village. Scared, the occupants had taken refuge in the 
scullery and bedrooms. The first case was not serious; the 
second had a bullet in the right forearm; the radial artery was 
cut; a bootlace served as a tourniquet a little above the wound. 

I got out my box of instruments and compresses. In a few 
minutes I had nipped the artery which was, luckily, visible in 
the wound, and tied up the two ends. Then I completed the 
dressing. But I could hardly explain to the Germans that the 
brownish stains on my knife, forceps and scissors were dried 
American blood. 
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At Dien-Bien-Phu, however, I was not quite on my own. 

No, because there was my team, lined up on the emplace¬ 
ment in the fresh air of the morning, their trousers perfectly 
creased, the blue colonial forage cap at an angle over the left 
eyebrow. I already knew them, just from the evening I spent 
with them on the previous day. Marant stood a few yards in 
front and as I came forward he turned and saluted. 

Marant was a Parisian, twenty-six years old. He was a 
sergeant-major in the medical service, resuscitation expert, 
anaesthetist, in charge of the surgical instruments and the 
X-ray—the perfect medical orderly. The Tonkin health 
service regarded him as one of the best men they had. It was 
a pity that he had to leave me. 

The next in rank was N’Diaye, a black-skinned and 
athletic sergeant, twenty-three years old. He had just been 
cited in regimental orders for his part in an action during 
‘Operation Sea-Gull’ under the command of Colonel de 
Castries. 

He seemed quiet enough, but hi^ energy was tireless. He 
had charge of cases before and after they had undergone an 
operation. He had to see to the wounded, undress them, wash 
them, discover the nature of the wound, write out the necessary 
form, recording the first treatment they received, and help 
with the resuscitation Marant gave when there were serious 
signs of traumatic shock. 

When this had been done the wounded man was installed 
in a camp-bed and then it was also N’Diaye’s job to see to the 
care and diet of the wounded man after his operation. Quite 
as a matter of course he also saw to the service as a whole, 
getting places cleaned out, general hygiene, looking after 
medical supplies; also the few elementary rules of discipline. 

Sergeant Deudon, twenty-four years old, assisted during 
operations. He was the master-cook who prepared the excel¬ 
lent meal the evening before. He excelled in both these func¬ 
tions. He had his own private ways of securing provisions, 
which extended to the most distant of the supporting positions; 
the bottle of Martini which he got in the morning from some 
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friendly airman had mysteriously transformed itself by the 
evening into two magnificent roast chickens. Chicken was the 
greatest of luxuries in this country and it was an item not 

offered by the supply column. # 

“I was a medical student at Lille, Major,” he told me, ^ in 

my third year. I’ve prolonged my term as a conscript . . .” 

He had extended his travels as well as his service. I was 
lucky to have this man who was almost a doctor. He would be 
a doctor before he got his degree, at least in experience. 

Corporal Lachamp was a small burly fellow of twenty-one, 
bright as a new penny. He was the office orderly who had just 
arrived from Hanoi. “I took part in the evacuation by air at 
Lanessan and I’m fed up with all this office work. I m too 
young to be one of the chair-borne; besides, that wasn’t what 

I joined up for,” he told me. . ^ 

“Unfortunately, you’re down to do the same thing here ...” 
That disillusioned him. Well, we would have to see. 

This office work consisted in keeping up to date the lists 
of wounded and sick, the intake and the discharges, also the 
records of cases operated, which was more important. The 
clerk had to make out lists of the medical supplies we required, 
having found out what was running short; he had to reply to 
service correspondence and get out the monthly reports on 
what was being done in the way of surgery. 

I, too, had a holy terror of paper-work. I should certainly 
find another job for him. 

Lance-Corporal Perez was small and thin, with very dark 
eyes. Having two incisors lacking in his teeth gave him a boyish 
air when he smiled. Marant had turned him into a sort of 
understudy of his. He followed him wherever he went and was 
due to replace him when he had to go. Would he stick it? It 
was true that he had a Mediterranean temperament; he was 
very quick and impulsive. 

One evening after dinner he quarrelled with Fleury of the 
Eighth Assault; Fleury was a flaxen Norman, large and placid, 
with navvy’s arms very useful to us in digging shelters. Fleury 
only laughed, making fun of Perez and his size. Perez saw red, 
made as if to hurl himself at him, thought better of it and came 
down the steps of the mess where I was with a few friends. 
“Major, if you don’t come at once, I’m afraid I shall do 
something desperate.” 

Next came my five North Africans. 

Corporal Kabbour was in charge of the sterilizer. For work 
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of this sort he had the use of two Poupinels, apparatus which 
provided dry heat for sterilizing instruments, while damp heat 
was provided by a sterilizer for bandages, compresses and other 
cloths used in the course of operations. Heating was done with 
a Primus, a metal lamp which vapourized petrol by com¬ 
pression. 

Kabbour liked to work alone. He would only put up with 
one assistant, Corporal Hoang. For three years he had been in 
charge of sterilization in a unit out there. He was a good man 
on whom I could rely. 

Corporal Arriba was a tall man of thirty, a veteran with 
thirteen years’ service to his credit. He enlisted in the first 
medical battalion formed in Africa in 1943 and served in the 
Italian, French and German campaigns. He worked with the 
others under the orders of Sergeant N'Diaye. 

He was known for his good-humour and he was in charge 
of some twenty coolies to whom he gave tinned stuff and 
several pounds of rice which he got from Sergeant Deudon. 
When groups of workers formed up at the coolies’ camp in the 
morning, die one for the field hospital was always the largest. 

Corporal Abbou was also tall, and thin; he had a splendid 
moustache like a kiss-curl, the right end of it always lower than 
the left. When I drew attention to this, he flushed, very much 
put out. He tried to get it right by rolling it between his thumb 
and forefinger, a gesture which seemed to have become a habit 
with him. Abbou, under N’Diaye, looked after operation cases. 
He was a first-class medical orderly, obedient and highly 
skilled. 

Lance-Corporal Lahcen was the ‘boudjadi’ of the unit, a 
local term for recruit; he was only nineteen and as strong as 
a horse. He lent a hand everywhere with the utmost good- 
humour. Under orders from Sergeant N’Diaye, his job was to 
receive the wounded. 

The two ambulances were in the charge of Driver Ahmed 
and Driver Ben-Aissa. Ahmed was the veteran, Ben-Aissa the 
recruit. They were both of them born drivers, but you had to 
be a little apprehensive when they opened the bonnet and got 
their hands on the engine, which to them was a sort of animal 
which now and then needed coaxing or calming down. If it 
stopped, there was no need to make a fuss. It only needed a 
little kindness or a few blows. If it still showed some reluctance, 
something had better be moved, perhaps just there where it 
seemed to be leaking a little. Probably there was some wire 
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which was upsetting it or a piece of metal had got turned back 

to front. Move that and it would go all right. 

My North African drivers were the despair of the army 
workshops. All the same they are the best of fellows and I ask 

f °' Two Legionaries were assigned to the field hospital. I knew 
beforehand'that they would be friends of mine Sinoi and 

Cortes, posted from the Thirteenth Demi-Brigade of the 
Foreign Legion, drove our two jeeps. There they were, side by 
side, one of them born in Italy, the other in Spain. Their faces 
bore the marks of those who have suffered from the day they 
were born; their eyes had seen too much, a great deal too much. 
But as those eyes gazed on me, I found something more in them 
than the resignation with which they accepted their lot; they 
were also looking for a little friendliness which I did my best 

to give them in returning their glance. 

Tulot was the last of the Europeans, a small man with a 
very bright and lively eye. He was our signals bloke, responsible 
for communications. “I’m from Roubaix, Major, ’ he told me. 

Telephonist and electrician as well as orderly, he also over¬ 
hauled the electric plant, a serious matter to us. He tried to 
speak good French, but found it difficult. Really he preferred 
his own local dialect which is picturesque. I and Deudon were 
almost the only ones who could follow it. I replied in his own 

dialect and we were soon friends. 

In civil life he had ‘a bit of trouble with the cops . Well, 
after all you have got to eat and live. There was a small wound 
on his left check. “I’ve been a steeplejack before now,” he said, 
“and one day I fell from the top of a factory chimney nearly 
seventy feet up into a slag-heap.” The sort of slag-heap he 
meant was a huge pile of coal-dust. He went six feet in. Luckily 
the factory workers lost no time in digging him out. For a week 
afterwards he was spitting out matter that was jet-black in 

colour. . _ ... , 

Four Vietnamese ended the procession: Hoang, Minn, 

Muon and Binh, all small and slight. Hoang had just won the 
Croix de Guerre for his conduct during operations in the delta. 

Their faces were impenetrable, their eyes a little veiled but 
with very quick and lively pupils. In the past seven years I had 
got to know these Vietnamese. There were ten of them in my 
last team. Taking leave of them in February was a most 
dramatic affair: each of them gave me a present exactly equiva¬ 
lent to their month’s pay, all they had at the time. 
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Hoang was on sterilizing, due to replace Kabbour who was 
to embark in a month’s time. Minh and Muon were under 
Marant for resuscitation. They were very efficient orderlies, 
known for their gentleness and cleanliness. The wounded 
showed a decided preference for them. 

Binh was sick. “Here, I’ve caught ‘quai-by’ . . he said 
and showed me two swellings in front of his ears going down to¬ 
wards the neck—‘quai-by’ meant the handle of a basket and 
the swellings did in fact curve rather like that. On the next 
day he would be in the plane for Hanoi, for I had no wish to 
see this disease spread in the camp. 

On the left, facing my team, were the coolies. They had put 
on clean shirt-blouses, newly ironed. There were twenty of 
them; Jimmy, the dentist’s boy, was the youngest of them and 
he was seventeen; the oldest was fifty-three, born in a small 
village in Phu-Ly province. One day the French carried him 
off as a suspect. 

They all reached Dien-Bien-Phu by plane from Laichau or 
from camps at Hanoi. Two years ago they were Viets or 
belonged to some semi-military group such as ‘Du-Kich’ 
(pronounced ‘zoo-key’). They worked in the field hospital quite 
freely, almost unguarded. In the evening they got together and 
returned to their camp of their own accord. Yet it was quite 
impossible to make out what they were thinking. For a moment 
they stared hard at me. What was the new boss going to be like? 


This was the first time that I was not required to say, “Good 
morning, mademoiselle,” on taking over command of a new 
surgical unit. 

A few months before the higher command had decided to 
abolish feminine staff in medical units at the front. No more 
nurses, no more girl ambulance drivers. In the last year 
military operations had become too hazardous and the roads 
were strewn with mines. It was also embarrassing to have men 
and women constantly together under the conditions of camp 
life. There had to be tough fellows at the wheels of ambulances 
prepared when occasion arises—as it often did—to jump down 
from their seat, throw themselves full length and use Tommy 
guns. 

The nurse was replaced by a fully trained medical orderly. 
In columns engaged on active service or stationed in rebel 
territory, he was also a group or section-leader. 
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All this was the result of a war which grew daily more 
serious. It was bad luck on the wounded, and it was also bad 

luck on me! 

When I used to say to one of my nurses, i ou 11 have to 
keep an eye on him all night,” I could go off to bed and sleep 

soundly—and so could the wounded man. 

Nothing can replace a woman at the bedside of a wounded 
man, not only at base hospitals, but more especially at the 
front. Last year when a wounded man fetched up at my field 
hospital, scared stiff and ready to howl with pain, he immedi¬ 
ately found two girls dressed in white leaning over his bed. 
That was enough : his doubts and anxieties were over there and 
then. He felt he was safe the moment he saw the girls’ quiet 
smile. After all he has got to smile back at an attractive face— 
it’s only polite, and he had to brazen it out a bit too, and 
pretend that there’s nothing wrong even when he is ready to 
howl with pain. He has got to show his gratitude for so much 
gentleness and patience, for the mysterious feminine quality 
which appears even in the most professional actions. It acts 
like a charm. 

When a medical orderly gives an injection he cries out, 
“Take care, you brute—you couldn’t have chosen a blunter 
needle.” While to the nurse he politely answers, “You’re being 
too gentle, mademoiselle; the needle’s so sharp I hardly 
feel it.” 

Muller was a Legionary who had had a serious operation 
in the stomach. Half of the large intestine had been taken away 
and the free end of the small intestine stitched to the left colon. 
The process takes some time to settle down again. Muller was 
well out of it; his life had been saved and now he had to eat a 
little to regain his strength—if not . . . But he was not hungry. 
“No,” was his answer to the orderly. 

“Come now,” said Mademoiselle Poupart, “do eat a little. 
I’ve made this soup especially for you. You’re not being very 
nice to me. . . .” 

Muller cleaned the plate. 

Yes, it’s a pity. In the course of the last eight years, in the 
various units I’ve had under me, I’ve seen dozens of wonderful 
young women for whom such terms as selflessness and sacrifice, 
or professional duty and contempt for danger were all con¬ 
centrated in the single aim of giving everything to the 
service. 
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So, having reviewed the whole unit in my first parade, I 
gave the order to dismiss and told them: “Get to the place 
where you work. There you’ll show me all the medical supplies 
for which you are personally responsible.” 

First of all I went into the sterilization section. This was 
a shelter just like the others. To the right was a camp-bed; to 
the left, very clean and shining, were the two Poupincls and the 
sterilizer. At the back there was a table—or rather a large plank 
resting on four bamboos driven into the ground—supporting 
large rectangular boxes and barrels of compresses; everything 
was very clean and in its proper place. Over a hundred surgical 
instruments were heaped up together on a large enamel dish; 
they had been cleaned and dried and were waiting to be 
sterilized and put away in their cases. Some dozen jerricans 
under the table held the fuel for the Primus. Dressings used in 
operations were arranged in neat piles on shelves fixed to the wall. 

“You don’t get too hot when you’re working?” I enquired. 

“Oh, no. Hoang takes my place every now and then . . . 
but there’s one thing I would like to ask you, Major: I think 
the snake who lives here with me ought to be killed. He comes 
out five or six times a day, just there where the logs of the 
ceiling touch the earth wall.” 

I left the place in a hurry. Snakes were almost the only 
creatures I was afraid of in that country. In 1949, at Vietri, 
when I was going over a field of raspberry canes which was to 
be turned into a landing-ground for a Morane aircraft, I was 
bitten in the leg by a sort of rattlesnake which had yellow and 
black markings. Although the correct treatment was applied 
at once, my leg swelled to a huge size and was covered with 
blisters. I still have the shiny scar left by the bite. 

Next we visited the cookhouse and the sleeping quarters, 
simply holes covered with tent-poles. “Why isn’t this better 
protected, Marant?” I asked. 

“The sappers were short of materials and they had to see 
to strengthening the forward positions first.” 

It was the usual story. 

The next shelter housed the electric plants, one of five, one 
of three and one of two kilowatts. This was Julot’s department. 
Everything here was clean and clearly set out. On the wall to 
the left was a small plan, a real masterpiece of ingenuity. The 
large plant was wired to Colonel de Castries’ command post 
and could supply light to his entire quarters, in the event of a 
breakdown there. 
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Wc came up to ground level again and, before going down 
into the main passage, I realized that m passing one shelter 
to another vou had to expose yourself completely to enemy 
fire on this sort of emplacement. “Tomorrow morning, 
N’Diayc, wc must have a trench dug linking up the shelters 
I have just seen and ending up at the entry into the main 
passage. You had better ask for twenty coolies extra. 

We went down into the main passage. To the right was the 
dentist whom wc had already met. Some fifteen soldiers were 
crouched down outside, waiting. Dentistry was confined to 
extractions and stoppings. False teeth could only be got at 
Hanoi. When we were really pressed, the dentist helped in the 

surgery or gave the anaesthetic. 

The shelter bedrooms were unoccupied except for the one 
marked ‘For evacuation by air’. There the sick and the super¬ 
ficially wounded were waiting for the last plane of the evening. 

We turned right in front of the entrance to my shelter and 
came into the passage which ran at right angles to the main 
one, some eight feet long; then on the left we came into the 

resuscitation ward, Marant’s department. 

To the right against the wall stood a long table laden with 
instruments, phials and flasks. To the left was Lachamp s little 
office; along the walls or at right angles to them were fifteen 
camp-beds. Close to the entrance, half sunk in the ground, 
were two isothermic chests, containing blood kept fresh on ice. 
A plane brought ice every morning. “How much blood is there 
here?” I enquired. 

“Always five pints. For urgent cases eight pints can be 
brought by air three hours after the call has been sent out . . . 
there are also blood donors of every group in the camp, especi¬ 
ally among the Legionaries!” 

The service telephone was attached to the first log across 
the ceiling. “And saline and plasma?” I asked. 

“We have a hundred flasks of dry plasma and a hundred 
of liquid; two hundred bottles of saline solution.” 

' “Antibiotics?” 

“Fifty million units of penicillin, fifty grammes of 
streptomycin.” 

“That’s not enough. This evening we must send out an 
order—telegraph it and write out a form.” 

Aureomycin and typhomycin, both compressed and in 
solution, were stored in bins under the large table. Aureomycin 
is used in cases of acute and serious infection. 
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Arranged on shelves were complete boxes of morphia, 
Phenergan and Dolosal. 1 Cardiac stimulants, hemostatics, 
anti-tetanus scrums and anti-gangrene scrums. 

“We have seven oxygen cylinders,” I was told, “but to get 
more we have to send the empties back to Hanoi. The same 
applies to the flasks of blood; we must never forget to return 
the flasks once we’ve used it.” 

In one corner were a variety of apparatus, wood and metal 
splints for upper and lower limbs. In a kind of cupboard with¬ 
out a door were piled hundreds of bandages of all sizes, and 
packets of absorbent cotton-wool. Around the second upright 
log were strapped some thirty rubber tourniquets. The whole 
place was well lit; there were ten bulbs hanging from the 
ceiling, which was covered with white sheeting. Another lamp 
on a long wire could be used to explore the darkest corner. 

On a small table to the left of the entrance were resuscita¬ 
tion sets arranged in dozens of small tins. To give immediate 
treatment you have to expose a vein at the ankle with the knife 
and slip in a large cannula. There were thirty of them, which 
was enough. 

On Lachamp’s table there were pressure gauges and twenty 
medium-sized tins—Baxters. “That’s a nuisance,” said Marant. 
“The people in Hanoi are very strict about that. Once the 
Baxters have been used we have to send them back, complete 
and .already cleaned.” Baxters consist of nozzles, needles and 
an expensive percolator which is as difficult to maintain as to 
sterilize. 

It was all very complete, nothing was missing, but there 
were only fifteen beds, approximately the number of wounded 
requiring resuscitation in an intake of a hundred and fifty. 
Where were the remaining hundred and thirty-five to be put? 
In the shelters off the main passage? They might take forty- 
two. There were the Airborne Commandos’ quarters, but that 
meant crossing the road, which would be unhealthy under fire. 
What was needed was some place, easy to get at, where the 
men could be sorted out. That should be seen to. 

A small sloping passage led to the operating theatre. In 
this passage, on the left, was a water-tank with a tap to it; 
below was another tank for water that had been used. The 
water-tank rested on iron bars driven into the wall. That com¬ 
prised over thirty gallons of sterilized water. The whole thing 
was fixed up by the Legionaries. 

1 An analgacsic, comparable to Pethidine. 
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The operating theatre was nearly twelve feet by nine; the 
walls and ceiling were covered with white sheeting. The table 
was right in the middle, covered with white oilskin; there were 
two lighting systems, one at each end. To the right, side by 
side against the wall, were four collapsible metal tables with 
some twenty nickel boxes of all sizes, some used in abdominal 
cases, some in bone-surgery, others for surgery of the head and 
for soft tissues. In smaller cases were knives, syringes and 
accessories. Needles were immersed in spirit in a glass bowl. 
On one side were barrels, big nickel cylinders, containing all 
the linen used in operations, overalls, aprons, sheets and gloves. 
On a shelf on the wall were flasks of mcrcurochrome, Dakin’s 
solution, ether, alcohol and hydrogen peroxide. 

On the left was the anaesthetist’s corner: a number of boxes 
of Pentothal, metal flasks of ether; a scries of little compart¬ 
ments in a flat case holding phials with substances to inject 
into the patient while under the anaesthetic, according to the 
instructions of the doctor performing the operation. Coramine, 

Syncortyl, Adrenaline, morphia. ... 

The ground was covered with sacking several layers thick; 
an oxygen cylinder was fixed to a metal support ready for use. 
On a small shelf was an electric sucker for drying excessive 
blood caused by operating. 

Once more, it was all very complete. I had never seen an 
operating theatre so well equipped in an area where fighting 
was in progress. 

Next we went into the X-ray room. An American appara¬ 
tus, for use on active service, black, massive and nickelled, took 
up all the left side of the shelter. At the moment it was chiefly 
used to reveal any pulmonary tubercular infection among 
soldiers in the garrison. Every three months every man had to 
go behind the screen and be X-rayed. 

Civilians had heard about this operation and they came 
from villages in the plains and the mountains, showing their 
curiosity and their astonishment. They slipped behind the 
fluorescent screen with great respect, watching the white 
magician and having no doubt that they would be cured there 
and then. I have always noticed the remarkable effect which 
a radioscopic apparatus has in the villages and towns of Indo- 
China. The inhabitants always come thronging and in this way 
I have been able to discover hundreds and hundreds of tuber¬ 
cular infections in the early stages. If such attempts were multi¬ 
plied by a hundred, they could be a real help to the country. 
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I had now made a complete tour of the field hospital 
proper. The annex, the Airborne Commandos’ quarters, which 
could accommodate another hundred, was made up of shelters 
similar to our own. I would hand that over to the extra medical 
team that General Jcansottc promised to send out. 

The question of a clearing-station, or rather shelter, was 
very muc 1 on my mind. We could not have the men cluttering 
up the main passage, whatever happened. So digging had to 
begin as soon as possible. 

We were now on ground level once more, Marant, N’Diaye 
and myself. 

“The Morgue is on the right here, Major.” The Morgue 
was my pet aversion, a large square hole without a roof, dug 
in the slope leading down to the river, only a few yards 
from the sterilization shelter. Empty coffins were piled up 
there. 

Generally speaking, a man who is killed in battle still 
belongs to his unit, which is responsible for getting him back 
to the base. But that is out of the question in a war of move¬ 
ment. Fighting over rice-fields or in the mountains, units are 
unable to transport their dead and entrust them to the divi¬ 
sional command post or that of a mobile group. There an 
officer has to concern himself with the formalities, but mean¬ 
while what is to be done with the body? Here there was a 
Morgue, or at least a hole set apart; but what happens in a 
war of movement? 

The body is always brought to the field hospital. How can 
one refuse? How can one neglect these mortal remains which, 
blood-stained and covered with mud, yet have their own claim 
to glory? The body has to be undressed, washed, covered in a 
white sheet, the hands joined, the eyes closed. This was a task 
for my orderlies and nurses. And when we had a little time to 
spare, so little was needed to make an altar of repose: some 
parachute material, a stretcher raised on two piles of bricks, 
some foliage and a few flowers, a red, white and blue flag. 

That is how I remember the body of Lieutenant Bernard 
de Lattre de Tassigny. He was so young. 

In the summer I was taking part in an operation in the 
plains which aimed at mopping up on the banks of the eastern 
Vaico, when a telegram reached me from the medical service, 
saying, “Return at once to Saigon.” 

The next morning at ten I was in the general’s office. 
“You’re to go at once to Tonkin,” he told me. The next 
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morning at the same hour I stood before the director of the 
medical service in Tonkin. “You must be at Gialam in an 
hour’s time,” he told me. “There will be a Morane aircraft 
waiting for you. You’re to go to Nam-Dinh—things are not 

too crood down there.” . , XT t 

By half past twelve my Morane had reached Nam-Dinh. 

So I was back in this town, which certainly seemed to draw 
me to it like a magnet. I was wearing white shirt and shorts, a 
small case in my hand, like a tourist. The hospital was not far, 
so I went on foot. I passed in front of the cemetery, where some 
of the friends I had in 1947 arc buried. As I reached the en¬ 
trance to the hospital an ambulance appeared at the same 
moment and pulled up with a screeching of brakes. Major, 
Major, come with me.” I recognized the driver as a man who 
had served under me; he seemed to be terribly upset. 1 he son 
of the Chief is behind there, Bernard de Lattre.” 

I jumped on the step, clinging to the side of the door. Ihe 
ambulance got going again, passing the operating theatre 
entrance, going towards the annex. “Where are you going i 1 
asked. 

“To the Morgue, naturally.” 

So Lieutenant Bernard de Lattre was dead. 

The news sent a cold shiver down my spine. I had seen him 
more than once, a tall and almost beardless boy, simple and 


smiling in his manner. ... . , . 

Now he was stretched out on the tiled slab, still in his 

battlcdress, which was torn, stained with blood and dirt. The 
large eyes were closed \ the face was the colour of wax \ the lips 
being a little raised gave him the appearance of a child smiling 
at a dream which had suddenly come to disturb him in the 
depths of sleep. 

He was undressed and washed. All over the skin were more 
than twenty marks made by shell-splinters. The shell must 
have exploded just in front of him when he was standing erect. 
I particularly noted two wounds: one at the base of the neck, 
the other in the region of the heart. Death must have been 
instantaneous, a glorious death. 

I leant over him and joined his hands. 


There was no doubt of the best spot for the clearing-station, 
to the right of the emplacement, opposite the mess. The 
excavation had to run north and south, against the west side 
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of the road. Then it would be in the line of my existing 
shelters; a trench would link it directly with the main passage. 

What about a roof? We should have to see the sappers 
about that. Meanwhile we would cover it with American-type 
tent-poles, which we had to order from Hanoi at once. 

In a proper clearing-station there is a sort of metal trestle 
on which the stretcher with the wounded man on it can at 
once be placed. I needed forty of them, but I knew that the 
Hanoi depot would have to get them from Saigon. It would be 
simpler and just as effective to cut banks of earth six feet by 
four and three feet high; ten of them on either side of a central 
gangway three feet wide. Two stretchers could be placed side 
by side on each bank of earth. If we were crowded, we could 
get another in between each. 

The excavation would be sixty feet by fifteen; but I should 
need the sappers or at least coolies with picks and spades, and 
it had to be done quickly. I knew that I could rely on Major 
Touret, commanding the Eighth Assault. I rang him and got 
the reply, “Right, Doc, I’ll send you Buezek and Fleury.” 

Buezek was sergeant-major of the pioneer section, a man of 
medium height, athletic, clear-eyed and extremely smart. 
Fleury was the flaxen giant who aroused the temper of Perez, 
my resuscitation assistant. 

Next I rang Major Leost of the command post and told 
him of my scheme. “You’re losing no time,” he answered. 
“Right, I’ll let you have twenty extra coolies in the morning.” 

Buezek was to work out the general plan, while Fleury 
would take charge of the coolies; Arriba would be responsible 
for the extra rations required. By the evening I was quite 
satisfied. N’Diaye and Marant were all for the idea. During 
the evening meal I got a telegram: “Following our conversa¬ 
tion of February the 18th, 1954, the Forty-fourth Mobile 
Surgical Unit is coming to you with Lieutenant Gindrey of the 
medical service.” 

The next morning, towards ten o’clock, an aircraft landed 
this unit. They were all smartly dressed in new uniforms, their 
forage caps worn in a manner which revealed what rookies 
they were. A bad mistake. 

Lieutenant Gindrey wore glasses and had a toothbrush 
moustache; he was thin, fair and blue-eyed. “I’ve done a spell 
of six months with the 415th at Saigon,” he told me. “This is 
my first active service. I’m not pretending that I haven’t got 
the wind up a bit!” 
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But who did I sec behind him? A smiling face, not very 
competently shaved, thick eyebrows, in other words a face 
covered with black hairs, the face of a small, slight man. Yes 
that’s who it was, my dear old Levasseur, my sergeant-majo 
from ic)47 to 1950, and memories came crowding back. Nam- 
Dinh Bac-Kan, Vietrie, the plains and the plantations. This 
was really remarkable and there would be somebody to take 

Marant’s place after all. . f 

Then came Sergeant Bacus, ginger-haired and freckled, lie 

had a fine head, he was a Breton. “I’ve already served with the 
Sixth Colonial Paratroops,” he told me. The devil he had. 
Here was another useful man. His job was surgical instruments. 

Corporal Bcscond was another on the thin side, also rather 
timid, a real rookie. He had just passed his training tests. We 
would find a place for him in the new clearing-station. 

Then came four Vietnamese, holding back, awkward in 
their borrowed battledress: Hoat, Thanh, Bong and Khanh. 
They were to work with Bescond in the new clearing-station. 

Until we had something better for them, I asked N’Diaye 
to quarter all these people in the Airborne Commandos place. 
We would put up a separate shelter for Lieutenant Gindrey, 
between the electric plant shelter and the entrance to the main 
passage. It would be open to the north. 

At the mess in the evening we had a very lively meal. We 
were very soon on the best of terms with the new unit. Levasseur 
in particular was anxious to celebrate our reunion. He had 

quite a headache the next day. ^ ^ c 

Of course Barraud was there, with his vast bulk, a lock ol 

his yellow hair falling over the eyes. Gindrey talked and pro¬ 
nounced his satisfaction: “Bergeron told me about you and 
I’m really very glad to be a colleague of yours.” Bergeron was 
a young lieutenant, surgeon in a field hospital. He was my 
assistant for a number of months at Nam-Dinh. I had a great 
respect for him. He was at Nasan and an explosion there had 
rather affected his right thigh. 


I had already made contact on my arrival with the doctor 
in charge of the operational group. The next day I had a long 
talk with him on the health arrangements for the battalions 
in action and on the first-aid posts. 

Every battalion holding a support post had a first-aid post 
which could also be called the ‘battalion sick-bay’. The bat- 
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talion doctor was nearly always a lieutenant who had four or 
five shelters in his charge; one of these was used for examining 
the men and for urgent cases; the others had beds improvised 
from stretchers fixed with strong cord to the logs in the roof, 
not more than ten of them all told. The medical lieutenant 
worked with a team of orderlies and stretcher-bearers recruited 
from his own battalion. There were seven or eight of them to a 
first-aid post. In each company there was a small group com¬ 
posed of two medical orderlies and four stretcher-bearers, 
ordinary infantrymen. 

Any request to evacuate wounded had to be made to the 
field hospital and it was for me to dispatch the vehicles re¬ 
quired. Every first-aid post was linked by an automobile track 
to the chief roads in the entrenched camp. 

I had only two ambulances and two medical service jeeps 
on the emplacement above my field hospital. That did not 
seem to me to be enough to serve eleven first-aid posts, some 
of them far apart, as was the case with the Isabelle support 
post’s sick-bay, over six miles from the central command post. 

In the course of the next few days I had to make time to 
visit all the battalion doctors. I already knew Patrice de 
Carfort of the Eighth Assault; Barraud of the Second Thai 
Battalion; Rondy of the First Foreign Paratroops had already 
paid me a visit: he was a real fighting doctor, gifted with 
astonishing energy and extraordinary phlegm. He smuggled a 
Leica with him wherever he went, being mad on photography. 

I still had to see Auber, doctor in charge of the Third 
Battalion, Thirteenth Demi-Brigade, Foreign Legion, which 
held the Beatrice post; Lieutenant Chauveau, doctor to the 
Fifth Algerian Infantry which held Gabrielle; Lieutenant 
Premilieu, doctor to the Second Moroccan Infantry which held 
the Elianes; Leude, doctor in charge of another battalion of 
Moroccans which held the Dominiques; Verdaguet who, with 
the Thai's, was quartered on the distant hill-top Anne-Marie. 

Nearer at hand there was Captain Stermann, with the 
First Battalion, Thirteenth Demi-Brigade, Foreign Legion, en¬ 
trusted with the defence of the central command post; Lieu¬ 
tenant Dechelotte of the First Battalion, Second Foreign In¬ 
fantry, commanded by one of my friends, Major Clemencon, 
a veteran of the Third Foreign Legion. This First Battalion 
held the positions west of the central support post, the 

Huguettes. 

At the Isabelle support post, moreover, I had to see Captain 
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Lc Damany, doctor in charge of the Sixth Moroccan Group. 
In a few days he was to leave his post and take up the duties 
of doctor in charge of the operational group. His place was to 
be taken by Captain Calvet, doctor in charge of the Third 
Battalion, Third Algerian Infantry, who would himself be suc¬ 
ceeded by a young lieutenant, Pons, newly arrived from Hanoi. 
I also had to see Lieutenant Aynie, doctor in charge of the 
Thirty-third Infantry Regiment, commanded by a friend of 
mine, Major Grand d’Esnon. 


Taking into account the forty-two beds in my own umt 
and the ten beds in the battalion sick-bays, I was quite clear 
in my own mind that the whole medical system rested on the 
airfield and the evacuation of the wounded by air. 

Every morning each battalion doctor sent me some five to 
ten sick superficially wounded men to take the plane for Hanoi. 
The sick-bays only treated those likely to recover qqickly, those 
suffering, for instance, from feverish exhaustion, bouts of 
malaria or trench mouth. 

In the field hospital itself we should only treat urgent cases, 
such as wounds in danger of becoming fatal; and even in such 
cases as these if the condition responded to preliminary treat¬ 
ment, the blood-pressure rose and remained steady, the pulse 
returned to normal, then evacuation should be attempted. 

In the two hours the plane took to get from Dien-Bien-Phu 
to Hanoi, treatment would be continued by a nurse and an 
orderly belonging to the Air Service. The nurses were known 
as air attendants. 

It is obvious that in the case of serious wounds, the chance 
of survival is much greater if the surgical work is done in 
an ultra-modern operating theatre, provided with the latest 
equipment and air-conditioned, available in the Lanessan 
hospital at Hanoi. 

To sum up, the wounded picked up on the scene of fighting 
were looked after on the spot by the company orderly or the 
battalion doctor. Then they were taken to the battalion first- 
aid post and dispatched to the surgical unit which treated and 
dressed their wounds and finally handed them over to the air 
attendant on a Dakota of the medical service. 

These air attendants were old acquaintances of mine. I had 
known them on every theatre of war in Tonkin. A good number 
of doctors in fighting units had asked for them to be abolished 
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and replaced by orderlies who could handle stretchers. It is 
true that it is hard work to take fourteen stretchers laden with 
wounded from the ambulances to the plane and you cannot 
expect the same strength from a delicate young girl as you have 
a right to ask of a sturdy medical orderly. 

The air attendant used to reach Dien-Bien-Phu towards 
nine in the morning. The field hospital jeep took her to the 
mess where she had her first cup of coffee. She had to wait for 
an urgent case to take back to Hanoi; and often this wait would 
last until seven in the evening, when the last plane went on 
which the ordinary evacuation cases were taken. 

She had her midday meal with us, often some young 
lieutenant would show up round half past eleven and—‘Ah, 
these lieutenants’—would gallantly invite her in the name of 
his commanding officer to lunch in the battalion mess. 

Sometimes she brought us things not to be found in Dien- 
Bien-Phu: aperitifs, beer, toothpaste, fresh fruit, books. . . . 

One of them was particularly efficient and friendly. Her 
name was Genevieve de Galard ! 




IV 

SURGERY AT THE FRONT 

“Above all if he is restless don’t hesitate to give him half a 
dose of Phenergan-Dolosal.” 

The plane was about to go off and I had a last look at that 
pale face, the colour of ivory, those decisive and virile features. 
With the long black lashes of his closed eyes he looked like 
some proud Italian noble, strayed from a Renaissance portrait. 

The man was Cabiro—this time the Viets had really got 
him: a grenade rolled in the dust and the earth scattered. Both 
legs smashed, at least twenty fragmentation wounds. The left 
foot was warm, but the right foot was far from reassuring to 
me. I hoped the injury to the tibial artery was near to its lower 
end . . . otherwise ... 

Yet this lovely day began well enough and we were in the 
best of humours. The coolie gangs, inspired by rum and a good 
ration of cigarettes, worked with a will. In six days all could be 
finished off, the trenches, the clearing-station and Gindrey’s 
shelter. 

We got plentiful replacements of medical supplies, then 
letters and finally at ten o’clock the air attendant brought us 
with an air of mystery a cylindrical object wrapped in news¬ 
paper—whisky, a present from a generous colleague in 
Hanoi! 

\ 

Going down the gende slope which began beside the mess, 
I had visited the area between the emplacement above the 
field hospital and the barbed wire in front of the river. That 
was still part of our ground, beyond the Morgue, the pit twelve 
feet square dug in the side of our slope. A little beyond that 
was the helicopters’ landing-ground, thirty yards square, shut 
in by barbed wire; and finally to the left were the outworks 
of the defence section. 

On the spur of the moment Marant, N’Diaye and I had 
decided on a number of changes. First of all, vehicles should 
no longer be allowed to stay on the emplacement; they were 
too exposed there and they also got in the way of the work in 
progress. Now they would be parked below, near the Morgue. 
A direct track to the road would have to be made, but this 
presented no difficulties; it was only a matter of taking up the 
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barbed wire on the northern side and replacing it with a spiked 
fence. Then the latrines would be altered, re-erected a little 
further off, near the barbed wire, and covered with sacking. 

It was still cold in February, so that a warm shower would 
be welcome and we agreed to make a place for one out of 
bamboos and sheeting at the bottom of the slope, not far from 
the cookhouse. 

Then why not make the helicopters’ landing-ground into a 
ground for volley-ball? We could rig up a goal with hoop and 
net which could be moved easily. After getting into touch with 
the paratroops of the Second Airborne Group, Colonel Langlais’ 
men, we at once set out to make our volley-ball ground, fifty- 
four feet by twenty-seven, the sidelines marked out by strips of 
cloth, which was one thing we were not short of in the field 
hospital. The goals would be two tall bamboos fixed in shell- 
cases, but the nets would also be needed. Who had a net? “We 
have,” came the answer from the N.C.O.s and Vietnamese of 
the Second Airborne. 

I brought a volley-ball with me from Hanoi, for I have 
learnt to know the virtues concealed in a well-inflated leather 
ball. 


Now I must give this warning to any doctor who may 
venture into Vietnamese villages without previous experience: 
my friend, if you are wanting to make tests or to vaccinate, 
you will first of all be an object of suspicion. Doors will be 
closed on you and people will avoid the questions you ask; 
children are well aware that you have needles or vaccine 
syringes in your pockets, and that you are almost alone with 
your little team in the middle of the village. 

This is the moment for you to produce a fine new ball, 
bright yellow in colour, from one of your bags, throw it in the 
air, bounce it two or three times—and all the doors will open 
and the children and young people will rush towards you with 
shouts of joy. By evening you will be worn out, but you can 
get ready to do your vaccinating with an easy mind—those 
doors will remain open. 

In the course of my many moves on active service I was 
often compelled to take up quarters in places that were quite 
unknown, remaining there with my lads, cut off from the 
others, while our fighting units were in action some miles away. 
My volley-ball did more than any amount of talking to help 
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me to get to know the people in the place and to obtain from 
them anything that my own outfit happened to require. 


So it came about that on this morning some of my hospital 
orderlies had got going with men of the Second Airborne, the 
Eighth Assault and the command post and had almost finished 
fixing up our little sports ground, on the site of the helicopters’ 
landing-ground. We could have begun playing, but Julot came 
to say, “Quick, Major, the command post is on the phone, 
wanting you.” 

I hurried along. “Hullo?” 

“In half an hour the helicopter will be landing on your 
ground. There has been a severe clash in the mountains, not 
far from here. Five killed, a dozen wounded. You had better 
get ready for them.” 

I returned to the helicopters’ landing-ground and ordered 
the removal of the goals. It was disappointing, but it did not 
matter; the start had only to be put off to the next day. My 
orderlies went back to their place to get ready to receive the 
wounded. 

That morning, around seven o’clock, I had seen two com¬ 
panies of the First Foreign Paratroops march past the field 
hospital, section by section, moving off in good heart to make 
a reconnaissance some distance away. Following the usual 
custom, they had crossed the bridge and vanished towards the 
east. A couple of days before I had been the guest of Major 
Guiraud—Lieutenant Rondy was the doctor serving with him— 
and chatted over old times with Captain Cabiro, who was in 
command of the second company. 

Hell! Cabiro? The telephone was beside me, so I rang at 
once. “Hullo, the Second Airborne? Can you tell me whether 
Captain Cabiro-” 

“But he’s wounded. Didn’t you know? Badly smashed up, 
according to a message from the doctor, who didn’t sound very 
hopeful.” 

They had got him at last—it had to happen. 

My thoughts went back to Nam-Dinh. It was March in 
1947 after the large-scale operation in Tonkin under the com¬ 
mand of Colonel Grosjean which had freed the town, and 
reinforcements had been quartered in the country around, 
making a chain of outposts in the outlying villages. 

Sub-lieutenant Cabiro, section-leader, was already well 
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known for his energy and his astonishing contempt for danger, 
but the Viets had gone off and he was like a young horse 
pawing the ground with impatience. He was in command of a 
section of Legionaries who worshipped him and he was not 
much older than his youngest corporal. The battalion left 
Nam-Dinh in the course of the summer and was replaced by 
the First Colonial Infantry. 

Then, towards the end of that term of service and after 
six months’ leave, he returned with his paratroop wings in the 
First Foreign Paratroops, with whom he fought in Laos, Cam¬ 
bodia, Tonkin and Annam. In 1953 he went home again for 
' his second leave. After the usual six months he came back for 
his third term of service at Dien-Bien-Phu. 

Yet he could quite well have stayed in Africa—what more 
did he want? Captain at the age of twenty-seven, officer of 
the Legion of Honour, he only had to wait; promotion was 
assured and he had a brilliant career before him. He was 
already a great leader of men. 

What was it that kept all these lieutenants at it? I have 
known dozens and dozens of them in every unit and in every 
branch of the service. Their first term of duty would see them 
section-leaders, their second, company commanders, but the 
third often ended with the loss of a limb or in some military 
cemetery lost in the wilderness. How many are left now of the 
lieutenants who used to be with the Third Foreign Legion? 
Where are Benoistel, Hamacek, Guillemin, Palissere and 
Fontaine buried . . .? 

In the spring of 1947, still at Nam-Dinh, there were three 
cavalry officers who had their canteen where the hospital dis¬ 
pensary is now. I used to see them every evening, de Lassus, 
Mercier and Monroe. They were buried at a year’s interval 
from each other, but not far apart in the Nam-Dinh cemetery, 
which has been extended now to the other side of the road, 
the airfield side. 

Generals’ sons have paid a heavy price for the privilege of 
carrying a famous name: Lieutenant Leclerc, Lieutenant 
Bernard de Lattre, Lieutenant Preau . . . why did they refuse 
a quiet post when they had more than done their duty as 
section-leaders or company commanders? The fear that people 
would say, “Oh, he’s the chief’s son”? No, it was simply love 
for the profession of arms, in which they were no different 
from their comrades whose names were less well known. 

One day at Ninh-Binh in General Gilles’ mess—he was 
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commanding Operation ‘Upper Alps’—a tall young lieuten¬ 
ant, red-haired, rather shy and gentle in his manner, came and 
sat down beside me. He told me that he was with the Third 
Foreign—just to hear that name always rouses memories of a 
period in my life that I shall never forget. We had a long chat. 
Then he went quietly off, after a salute and a handshake. 
“Who is that lieutenant?” I asked a captain opposite. 
“What? Don’t you know him? He’s Marshal Juin’s son.” 


There was a purring sound in the sky. Soon the helicopter 
appeared and we heard the regular whistling of its propellers. 
It landed in an immense cloud.of dust. It was a Sikorski, able 
to hold ten wounded, of whom three could lie down and five 
sit. The door opened and the less seriously wounded came out 
first; among them I noticed a sergeant-major, with a field¬ 
dressing round his right leg, leaning on a stretcher-bearer, 
“Captain Cabiro’s inside, Major,” he told me, “badly smashed 
up.” 


A stretcher was gently moved out by careful hands. My 
first glimpse was of two huge dressings attached to metal splints 
—yes, it was Cabiro and he spotted me at once. “Hurry up, 
Doc, I’m not feeling so good ...” 

His pulse was rapid and barely perceptible, his lips had lost 
their colour. He did not complain, nor groan, but the masseters 
were violently contracted beneath the skin of the cheek. 

His company had orders to capture a hill-top from which 
the Viets were directing an accurate fire with their machine- 
guns on our small operational group. As usual he ordered a 
direct assault, with himself at the head of it, the whole company 
following him in an irresistible onslaught. But the Viets had 
skilfully camouflaged a strong blockhouse they had up there 
and, waiting until Cabiro was only a few yards away, they 
opened fire. 


A grenade exploded against his legs; he collapsed and 
rolled down to the bottom of the slope. Fifteen men fell with 
him, four of whom were killed outright. 

He was quickly laid out on a camp-bed and resuscitated. 

‘You know, Doc,” he told me, “there are a good many more 
of them than we thought. It looks as if you’re going to have 
plenty of work on your hands.” 


I had a look above the dressings; there was no tourniquet 
—that was all right. Pinned to his uniform was a little yellow 
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card, as was usual with a wounded man evacuated from the 
front: “Compound fractures of both legs caused by a grenade, 
anti-tet-tox, morphia, half a million units of penicillin. Rondy.” 

“Don’t touch the dressing. Give an injection of Phenergan- 
Dolosal,” I ordered. “Get out two flasks of blood.” 

“His blood-pressure is 62,” Marant told me. 

We had to work quickly. Opening a vein at the ankle was 
out of the question. Luckily there were some fine veins in the 
hollow of the elbow. But iced blood cannot be injected, it must 
be slightly warmed first. Meanwhile two flasks of plasma were 
flowing at the same time, a needle in each arm. “Not too 
quickly, we must be careful of the heart.” 

Needles were put into the thighs which were undamaged. 
Coramine, Syncortyl, Kthrombyl, anti-gangrene serum, a 
million units of penicillin. 

“Blood-pressure 83.” The lips were not quite so pale, but 
the pulse was still barely perceptible. 

Major Guiraud came in, anxiously asking for my opinion, 
but I could only shrug my shoulders. Calls came from the com¬ 
mand post, from the Second Airborne, from Isabelle, while 
officers and men, comrades of his, thronged the passage; 
Cabiro was admired and respected throughout the camp. 

“Blood-pressure 40.” It was the irreducible minimum. 

Quick, the blood was warmed now. . . . “Give two drops a 
second.” I leant over him; the nostrils were dilated, breathing 
was weak. Was he going to die? Then he stirred. “You’re 
firing too much to the right.” Then, thinking himself still in 
the fighting, he added, “Good God, look after your tripod.” 

I ordered half a dose of Phenergan-Dolosal. Soon he was 
calm again. “Blood-pressure 73.” It was still not enough. “Get 
out two more flasks of blood.” If the pressure fell again, I was 
ready to summon the chaplain. No, that could not happen; 
he could not die. 

At last, after the third flask of blood, his blood-pressure rose, 
90, 100, no. It remained steady at no. The lips were pinker 
now and colour was coming back into the cheeks. I raised the 
eyelid. There was a strong corneal reflex; under my finger the 
pulse was rapid, but firm. 

Then I had to have a look at the legs. Undoing the dressing 
of a fractured leg is very dangerous and can produce a second¬ 
ary shock which may prove fatal. Marant listened with the 
stethoscope, waiting for any sign of returning weakness. I my¬ 
self cut the bandages soaked in blood; under the skin the bones 
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were broken in several places. Blood was ebbing sluggishly 
from a vein. Good, there was no arterial blood, and so no lesion 
in the large vessels. There was hope that he might keep one 
leg, if not both. I sighed with relief. 

With infinite precaution we managed to make a more 
permanent dressing and then a splint. Then it was enough 
to stabilize the pressure finally by helping it with injections of 
glucose saline; now and then, a little cardiac stimulant. 
Camphor solution, strychnine. . . . 

To prevent any infection developing, which always comes 
very quickly when dirt gets into leg wounds, there was a final 
injection of penicillin and streptomycin. 

Then at last, at six in the evening, Cabiro was in his 
stretcher on the way to the airfield. At half past he was in 
the plane and the air attendant had received her instructions; 
in a couple of hours he would be at Hanoi and the surgeon 
at the Lanessan hospital would read my notes. 

When the plane had gone off I was a little depressed. The 
warm atmosphere of the mess raised my spirits. 

On the helicopter ground a game of volley-ball was in 
progress, a match between the Eighth Assault and the Second 
Airborne’s command post; I got an idea that the Eighth 
Assault were on the way to being beaten. But what was that? 
Yes, there was Colonel Langlais in shorts, Major de Pazzis 
and a couple of other officers. So I, too, changed into my 
sports kit and joined the Eighth Assault team; and I rather 
think that the command post’s side were badly caught with 
their pants down on that occasion. 

When the time came to sit down to our meal, we had 
Barraud with us, our permanent guest, and Hubert, a friend 
of Marant’s, of mixed blood but French in his feeling as in his 
language. In 1947 he had a kidney removed and was no longer 
fit for active service. But now he was back in the service ... a 
queer sort of service, the Intelligence. He had long since won 
the respect of those who worked with him for his honesty and 
his reliability. 

“Tomorrow,” he informed us, “a vaccination party is off 
to Ban-Co-My. I’m going with the doctor to take a few sound¬ 
ings in the village. Yesterday evening a priest was kidnapped 
with his catechists by the Viets.” 

Ever since I came to Dien-Bien-Phu I had wanted to see a 
Thai village and next morning we set off, Marant, Hubert and 
I. The jeep raised clouds of dust on the road as it went along. 
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Every hundred yards or so we passed a few soldiers squatting 
in the ditch with a machine-gun turned on the scrubby plain— 
that was the process of opening up the road. 

Every morning one or two companies of infantry, escorted 
by two or three armoured cars, tanks or trucks mounting 
machine-guns, left their post inside the barbed wire. One 
section marched in the middle of the road in Indian file, five 
or six yards between each man. Two other sections advanced 
cautiously two hundred yards to the left and right and a little 
in front, paddling in the rice-fields or climbing hills, combing 
the thickets and the little villages; then behind the section in 
the middle the armour followed, ready to support the infantry 
with covering fire. This went on every morning on all the roads 
in Tonkin, according to a well-established formula which really 
involved a small-scale operation in itself. 

It was a matter of winkling out any possible enemy ambush 
and opening the way for both military and civilian traffic. 
These ambushes were sometimes very ugly affairs and ruthless 
in their effects on any officer, charged with opening up the 
road, who neglected a precaution or made the least blunder. 

Last year a detachment engaged in one of these operations 
was attacked on one of the delta roads between Nam-Dinh 
and My-Coi. My-Coi was a strong position perched on a small 
mountain which commanded the entire plain. The companies 
in question left these two places, nearly ten miles apart, at the 
same time and were to link up half-way. They were both am¬ 
bushed at the same moment. Fortunately the Intelligence had 
done a good job and reinforcements were at hand—I went 
with them. We had twenty killed and thirty wounded, but the 
Viets’ casualties were four times heavier than ours. 

I will never forget the smashed-up front of the leading 
light armoured car which had caught fire. Aided by my 
orderlies, I had to get the driver and the gunner out piece 
by piece—smoke was still rising from them. 

A Viet had suddenly appeared in front of the armoured 
car with an S.K.Z.—this is the Vietminhs’ bazooka—in his 
hand. It was impossible for him to miss and at the same moment 
a hundred more Viets rose up from the small dykes and rushed 
to assault the second car and its escorting infantry. This second 
car executed a real massacre—the man with the bazooka was 
struck down where he stood. I remember that I had a good 
look at him. 

Before long we had reached the village where the French 
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lieutenant of the medical service was quartered in the chief 
house of the village and had started the vaccination. The whole 
population was gathered around him, having left its houses of 
wood and bamboo covered with dried leaves of the fan-palm 
and other palm-trees. These houses were all built on piles, a 
precaution against snakes and wild beasts. Scattered haphazard 
they each sheltered what almost amounted to a tribe, com¬ 
prising twenty to twenty-five people. At night all members of 
the tribe slept together rolled up in a mat, side by side in the 
only room which smelled of the stable and ‘nuoc-mam’, a sauce 
made from rotten fish. Buffaloes sheltered casually between the 
piles. Pigs, ducks and chickens circulated freely, showing no 
fear, mixed up with naked children. 

The men wore a greyish cloth with vertical stripes, baggy 
trousers and a jacket with a sort of polo collar. The women 
and girls were really charming. Their black hair, which was 
lustrous and silky, was piled up and gave the right contrast to 
a skin which was astonishingly white and delicate. They were 
clothed in a sort of sheath of very dark and clinging material 
which modelled a slender, figure and breasts superior to any of 
our modern pin-ups. At the front embroidery in many different 
colours relieved the apparent austerity of this costume. They 
always walked barefoot, carrying a little basket laden with 
fruits, which they perched on their heads with a delicate curve 
of the arm, emphasizing the usual graceful swaying of the 
hips. 

The official ceremony of vaccination was a very gay occa¬ 
sion. With eight orderlies at work, it was all over inside an 
hour; they had got through eight hundred vaccinations. 

We had earned our right to a little meal helped down with 
a glass of Martini: cold chicken, plain cake, peanuts. The head¬ 
man of the village, a charming old man with a white goatee, 
came to greet us. We thanked him and then returned at full 
speed. 

There came to my mind a vaccination which went off 
infinitely less agreeably than this one: it was in the winter of 
1 95 1 at Tien-Ycn, a small town in the coastal region, wedged 
between a number of green hills and inhabited by Nungs who 
were obviously Chinese by race. 

Suddenly smallpox broke out; in a few weeks it had killed 
some fifty children and adolescents. It was my first experience 
of smallpox in its clinically pure condition, as described by old 
writers in times when vaccination had not yet been thought of. 
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It is a horrible thing. It begins with little pink spots spread 
over the entire body. Four days later the whole body is nothing 
but a disgusting scab, which oozes and smells foul. The eyes 
arc closed and the lids gummed up; and any form of nourish¬ 
ment, even liquid, is out of the question. Death comes at about 
the eighth day, after complications affecting the lungs, the 
kidney or the intestines, producing haemorrhages which nothing 
can check. Very acute cases which run their course within a 
few hours are not uncommon, and I remember a young Nung 
soldier who was struck down in the street with hemoptysis. He 
was taken at once to the field hospital and died two hours later, 
in spite of intensive treatment which was administered at once. 

Obviously I began vaccinating on the first day, but I was 
well aware that it was too late. Immunity is not acquired in a 
few days. Vaccination was given in the field hospital or in the 
little civilian hospital, which was also under my control. 

But how much ingenuity it took to reach the figure of ten 
thousand vaccinations in that month of December! The town 
had been put under a ban ; nobody was allowed to leave or enter 
it. The market was only open to people armed with a vaccina¬ 
tion certificate. 

The worst difficulty came from the Nungs’ religious beliefs. 
For them smallpox is a manifestation of Makoui, their devil, 
who is as with us the opposite of a benevolent God. Trying to 
wipe out the epidemic was to arouse Makoui’s anger and to 
prompt him to further manifestations of evil. Anybody with 
smallpox is regarded as a case of diabolical possession and must 
be pushed out of the family circle. 

Then he is hidden in the darkest and furthest corner of the 
house and lies there, uncared for, on a mat, bathed in his own 
pus. From time to time he is given ajar of water with a scoop 
consisting of the dried half of a coconut. 

If by chance the sick man should recover, he can only be 
received back into the family after weeks have passed, and 
before he is readmitted there is a purification ceremony which 
takes the form of an infernal din made up of cries and curses, 
the piercing notes of a flute, with heavy and repeated blows 
on a drum or a pot. At the same time the house is fumigated 
by burning a heap of consecrated herbs. The aim of all this 
is to frighten the Makoui so that he will leave the house once 
and for all. 

In a couple of months all the delightful brats who used to 
make such a hullaballoo in the streets had vanished. I think 
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our vaccinations had very little effect and the epidemic died 
down of its own accord. 

A rich merchant, who was a well-read man, took me con¬ 
siderably aback when he made these remarks: “You French 
arc a funny sort of people. Before you came here, whenever an 
epidemic of this type broke out, we dispersed far and wide, 
right away into the mountains, and didn’t return to our own 
town for months afterwards. In this way we avoided human 
contacts as far as possible and the illness only affected very few 
people. But now you shut up the town and imprison us in a 
very limited area. I am not quite convinced that your science 
is always the best!’’ 

His words led me to reflect and I think he was right. 

When I got back to my shelter, Marant reminded me that 
the day, the 22nd of February, was the feast of St. Isabelle—and 
therefore of the support post which bore her name—and I was 
invited to lunch with them. 

Alone in my jeep, I crossed the bridge over the Nam-Youm, 
took road 41 and drove rapidly towards the south. The dusty 
road passed through three Thai villages and a few miles before 
reaching my destination it ran alongside the emergency air¬ 
field, the same length as the one at Dien-Bien-Phu though it 
had no metalled surface. 

The Isabelle support post looked just like the central 
support post at Dien-Bien-Phu. But it was more spread out and 
the chief outworks were more on the right bank of the Nam- 
Youm. The immediate neighbourhood was quite open; it was 
almost like a position in open country, as the nearest mountain 
was over six miles away. If the Viets attacked, they would have 
their work cut out. It was the Foreign Legion, not paratroops, 
which controlled the situation there. The Third Battalion, 
Third Foreign Infantry, supported by a North African bat¬ 
talion with replacements from a few Thai and Vietnamian 
companies. 

I turned round by the 105 guns in the middle of the camp 
and reached the command post of the Sixth Group. Introduc¬ 
tions, salutes and handshakes followed. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lalandc, a young commanding officer for the Legion but a 
veteran of warfare, surprised me by his ease of manner no less 
than by his decision, revealed in his energetic features which 
could also relax into a smile. Colonel de Castries was to join 
us shortly. 

I had not forgotten that I was the guest of the Third 
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Battalion. There my old friend Major Grand d’Esnon was 
waiting for me. Thin and pale, with vivid blue eyes, he con¬ 
cealed an astonishing amount of energy beneath a rather slight 
appearance and still more strength of will, the intensity of 
which only appeared when preparing for battle and when 
fighting was actually in progress. 

In 1948, at Bac-Kam, the 26th of July to be exact, in the 
course of withdrawal from the Phu-Tong-Hoa position which 
had been surrounded by the Vietminhs, a grenade exploded 
damaging his right lung. The wound was clean enough but the 
lung bled and he was spitting blood. When he reached the 
field hospital his blood-pressure hardly existed, his extremities 
were cold, his pulse barely perceptible, his face alarmingly 
pale. 

Taking the greatest care, I had him put in my own bed. 
There he received treatment administered with calculated 
caution: it was no use forcing up the blood-pressure and only 
producing further haemorrhage. For three days he remained 
as motionless as a mummy, silent, suspended between life and 
death, as if drugged. Every evening I said to Major Sourlicr, 
his commanding officer, “He’ll die this evening.” But Captain 
Grand d’Esnon knew that he was going to live and told nobody 
about it. On the fourth day his blood-pressure slowly went up, 
the hemoptysis grew less frequent. He was out of danger and 
he had saved his own life by a miracle of energy and strength 
of will. 

It was a copious meal and sitting down to it were nearly 
all the Legion’s majors who were at Dien-Bien-Phu. I was 
closely acquainted with Major Clemcncon of the First Foreign 
Infantry, who asked me to lunch with him the next day; 
Majors Violes and Lacote, veterans of the Third Foreign; 
Major Guiraud, in command of the First Foreign Paratroops; 
Major Cheynel, of the Second Thai' Battalion. Then the 
lieutenants—Lieutenant Rossini whom I had known at Rach- 
gia on the Gulf of Siam, Lieutenant Gambiez, son of General 
Gambiez who was in command at Nam-Dinh in 1951, and 
Lieutenant Aynie, of the medical service with the Third 
Battalion, Third Foreign Infantry. 

The conversation turned on old memories shared and on 
the chance which had brought us together at Dien-Bien-Phu, 
rather than on politics, when suddenly the phone rang. It was 
for me: Marant was summoning me to attend to six wounded 
who had just come in. 

Library Sri Pratap College, 
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Bitterly disappointed, I was obliged to take my leave and 
a captain, rather slender in figure, and aristocratic in appear¬ 
ance, asked for a seat in my jeep, having to return to Dien- 
Bicn-Phu on an urgent service matter. This was Captain 
Hervouet; he had all the armour in the camp under his com¬ 
mand. We made good time on the way back, but chatted as 
we went and agreed to meet the following day. 

The six wounded were not at all serious cases; I arranged 
with Marant for their evacuation by the last plane. 

That evening, when Barraud, Marant, Levasseur and I 
were playing a democratic game of belote , the command post 
rang to ask me to send an ambulance to Gabrielle to pick up 
a man who was seriously wounded. I telephoned to Chauveau 
and learnt that it was a stomach wound. 

Some twenty-five minutes later I was making an examina¬ 
tion of a North African in the resuscitation ward. He had been 
serving as an ‘alarm post’ in the Thalweg, which was the northern 
boundary of the Gabrielle support post. ‘Alarm posts’ are for¬ 
ward sentries who do their duty some three hundred yards in 
front of the last outwork, in the undergrowth. It is an odd sort 
of job. On reaching his observation post the poor fellow had 
run into a Viet who had got there before him and proceeded 
to discharge his gun into his stomach. 

The face was completely bloodless, the lips white, the pulse 
could not be taken. His blood-pressure was 73. Treatment was 
given at once and blood, plasma, cardiac stimulants, hemos¬ 
tatics, penicillin and streptomycin were injected into him. 

It was at least an hour before pressure could be raised to 
100 and several times it fell suddenly; there were obvious signs 
of a serious intra-peritoneal haemorrhage. So it was essential 
to operate on him without delay. 

I got through to the command post and spoke to Major 
Guerin, who was in charge of air support: “Hullo, it’s the 
surgeon here. Would you get the ‘Firefly’ to come down 
here—I’ve a wounded man, an urgent case, to evacuate to 
Hanoi.” 

“Wait a minute. I’ll get through to the Intelligence . . . 
Hullo, it can’t be done. The ‘Firefly’ is out on a very important 
reconnaissance flight.” 

To fetch a plane from Hanoi and send it back would take 
about five hours. It would be too late, so I had to operate 
myself. Levasseur would see to the anaesthetic, Deudon and 
Bacus would keep me supplied and Dr. Gindrey would lend a 
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hand, while Marant would continue his resuscitation efforts 
all the time. So I was going to embark on my first laparotomy 
at Dien-Bien-Phu. 

To open an abdomen, examine it and repair the organs 
affected is considered, perhaps wrongly, the most delicate of 
all operations under the pressing conditions of surgery at the 
front. It is also a decisive test for the young surgeon who is 
going to face an operation on his own. 


It is also a matter of the most absorbing interest. With the 
last stitch suturing the wall of the stomach, one’s work is 
finished and sealed, and its success or failure will not become 
apparent until some days afterwards. If a mistake has been 
made it cannot be rectified and death will ensue. When the 
intestinal peristalsis begins functioning again and the first stool 
makes its appearance, even veterans and high-ranking surgeons 
experience a secret thrill. 

Whatever causes a wound in the stomach, it seldom happens 
that only one organ is affected and the results are very complex, 
entailing a long and difficult operation. If the spleen is affected 
it has to be removed and the same holds good for the kidney 
and pancreas. If the liver is damaged one can only put in a 
few sutures in an attempt to stop die haemorrhage, which is 
complicated by the pouring of the bile into the peritoneum. 
If the large intestine is damaged it has to be externalized and 
faeces will pass by the sort of unnatural anus thus brought into 
being. A stomach wound has to be anastomosed. Segments of 
the small intestine torn by an explosion have to be resected. 
Then the two free ends have to be sutured, end to end—this 
is the intestinal suture which is the pet aversion of beginners. 
Surgeons in the course of training practise dozens of intestinal 
sutures on an anatomical specimen before making one on a 
living body. They make sure that their work is watertight by 
injecting water under pressure into the intestinal cavity. If the 
bladder is damaged, a cystostomy has to be undertaken, which 
consists of putting a rubber draining-tube into the bladder, 
through the abdominal wall. Urine passes out by means of 
tliis new channel. 

Once the wall of the stomach is opened up, one has to make 
an examination which is always hindered by the blood which 
fills the cavity, blood mixed with faeces or bile. A tiny wound 
behind the spleen, a minute perforation of the stomach, these 
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must not be overlooked; it must not be forgotten that perfora¬ 
tions comprise two holes \ a hole in the small intestine is often 
concealed by its mesentery. The caecum may have two large 
slits four inches apart. Is this a case for a hemicolectomy?—a 
very serious matter indeed. M 

I remember Bergeron’s first abdomen. “A fine stomach, 
that was what he called it. He had done an intestinal resection 
of ten inches and achieved a very fine anastomosis. In the 
three days following the operation, he went without food and 
sleep. He got to bed at two in the morning and was up again 
at six, seeing the patient on whom he had operated twenty 
times in a day, sounding him, encouraging him, coddling him. 
Finally on the morning of the fourth day peristalsis began 
once more—no doubt it was the happiest day of his life. 

Lieutenant Robert, a doctor collegue of Bergeron’s, went 
off one day to Bui-Chu with my surgical team and four days 
later sent me a man with a wound in the abdomen on whom 
he had operated. It was his first, or at least the first he had 
done all by himself. He had already opened a stomach, but 
that was at the hospital and under my supervision—that didn’t 
count. 

With the man who had undergone the operation, the air 
attendant handed over to me a six-page letter from Robert in 
which he explained the whole case in detail, asking me at 
least ten times to take special care of what was really a very 
special case. ... 

When he came back a fortnight later, covered with mud and 
utterly worn out, his first question was, “How is my stomach 
getting along?” 


In the spring of 1939 I was still not yet twenty- 
five. Thursday was the day for operations in the hospital 
where I was a student and it was on this day that Professor 
Swynghedauw of Lille said to me: “Now, Grauwin, here’s 
the knife—operate. I will help you.” I was seized with a 
trembling which I was unable to control. Yet I only had to do 
a simple appendicectomy, but might I not clumsily puncture 
the large intestine? Would I know how to nip the little artery 
which always spurts the moment one cuts through the peri¬ 
toneum? Would my stitches and my sutures hold? 

I felt that the whole staff of the operating theatre had their 
eyes fixed on me; I also felt the chief’s eyes, which were steel- 
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blue and severe behind his glasses. I raised my own eyes . . . 
no, his were gentle and kindly and I guessed that there was a 
smile behind the white mask. Then all went well. 

It was he who taught me to set about such an operation 
without losing my way in the maze of the abdominal cavity 
and rapidly to examine the most inaccessible corners; to make 
strong and equal overcast-stitches, on three layers. And even 
today when I find an open stomacli in front of me and hesitate 
what decision to make, I think, “What would the chief have 
done?” 

Unfortunately some of the most brilliant operations do not 
always produce the results they deserve. In Indo-China nearly 
half the abdominal cases die a few days or a few weeks after 
the operation. It is only to be expected when one remembers 
that the soldier has been wounded in the heat of battle and 
that his intestines, as is usual in tropical countries, are occupied 
by a considerable intestinal flora, and that it takes from two 
hours to a day to get him to a surgical unit. Finally it is well 
known that a European in this country is constantly in a state 
of lowered resistance to illness and infection. 


In operating, moreover, there is something more than the 
simple applying of an established technique which gives one a 
sense of personal satisfaction. There should also be some feeling 
for the patient. 

In a civilian hospital, a man who is going to have an 
operation is prepared for it days beforehand; he is surrounded 
by his family, who are affectionate and kindly disposed, and 
he goes confidently into the operating theatre without taking 
fright at the idea. 

It is easy to guess the feelings of a lad of twenty who gets 
a bullet in the stomach, whether at Dien-Bien-Phu or else¬ 
where. He is brought in on a stretcher and put in a queue 
behind others who are waiting for their turn. To right and left 
and above him he sees nothing but earth and the legs of those 
who have nothing wrong with them, passing by carefree and 
hurried. “The doctor is just coming and then you’ll be all 
right.” 

He hears cries and groans. In front of him and behind him 
are stretchers with men wounded just as he is. “But what are 
the orderlies up to? Where are they? Good God, my blood’s 
running away and I’m in pain. I don’t want to die out here. 

F 
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What about my parents and my home? To hell with this 

country.” . 

He becomes a little boy again, terribly scared. He is so 

frightened that he begins to cry. Then I turn up and enquire: 

“What’s the matter, old boy? You’re crying. What s up? 

“No, I’m not crying, but I’m in such pain.” 

Now he is naked on the table, harshly lit by the lamp, his 

stomach coloured red. ... „ 

“Now, have you ever been operated on for appendicitis.'' 

“Yes, when I was fifteen.” .. 

Suddenly he remembers his mother’s gentle smile, kissing 
him before the anaesthetist’s mask goes over him, a moment 
of peace before the darkness. 

He is crying again. I put my hand on his forehead and 
smile at him. “Come along, you needn’t worry; you wont 
feel anything. Everything will be all right. In another month 
you’ll be dashing about like the rest of them.” 

Then I am entitled to a look which expresses his feeling of 
consolation and gratitude. It is all that I ask for. 


After some such reflections, I was tying the last of the 
bronze threads closing up the stomach of Ben-Azzyz, infantry¬ 
man, wounded while doing his ‘alarm post duty in front of 
Gabrielle. 



V 


THE ATTACK 

It was agreed : I was to embark on the Claude-Bernard towards 
the 20th of March. But how was I to leave the place, knowing 
that ‘something’ was going to happen? 

But Marant had to go. After a year in Thailand, he was 
entitled to some leave to recuperate and would go to Vat-Chai, 
a seaside resort on the Bay of Along. After that, he was to 
return home. 

It was now the i ith of March. We got news of Cabiro 
twice a day; he was out of danger and would keep both his 
legs. 

Our excavations were completed: a deep and narrow 
trench went from the entrance to the mess, curving towards 
the men’s quarters, passing in front of the electric plant shelter 
and coming out to link up with the main passage. 

The clearing-station was finished, a fine piece of work, with 
ten banks of earth on either side of a central alley, a wide 
entrance to the north and steps coming out where the emplace¬ 
ment began. The wounded would only have a short distance 
to go to reach it. There was a way out to the south through a 
narrow passage which also linked up with the main passage of 
the field hospital proper. 

Unfortunately there was still the question of roofing this 
area. The sappers had agreed to it but they were waiting for 
materials from Hanoi, iron supports and metal plates. We 
would have to send men into the forest to cut down some thirty 
trees. 

There was also the main passage, which was still open to 
the sky. I had been promised help, but the sappers had first of 
all to strengthen the forward positions and build others. \ 

On the afternoon of the nth our guns went into action 
and shells exploded a little beyond Beatrice—you could see the 
smoke of the explosions stretching like a mist far beyond the 
hills. Buezek said that the Viets had taken up positions in front 
of Beatrice in some strength. With glasses you could see them 
in broad daylight, moving quickly and vanishing, digging in 
and making emplacements for their mortars. Now and then 
our shells went whistling over and forced them back into their 
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holes. Someone said something about trenches; they were 
making trenches. There was no doubt that the real trial of 
strength was coming, at least for the outworks to the north. 

It was said that the advanced positions at Beatrice were 
already threatened and getting bursts of machine-gun fire and 
shells from mortars. Towards four in the afternoon we saw a 
few companies of the First Paratroops and the Eighth Assault 
go ofT, crossing the bridge and vanishing towards road 41,, to 
the north-east. Then shelling started up again on the other 
side. Towards six we heard that the Viets had abandoned their 
positions, leaving numbers of dead and some automatic 
weapons on the field. Our paratroops had decided the matter 
in three-quarters of an hour. Optimism was the order ol t e 
day: the Viets asked for a scrap and now they would get 

In response to a call from Auber, I sent him the ambulances 
and the jeeps, which returned half an hour later with Legion¬ 
aries, paratroops and some Vietnamese infantry all bunched 
up together. We used the new clearing-station for the first 
time. There was not too much damage: two Legionaries needed 
treatment, one wounded in the thorax, the other in the head. 
There were fifteen all told and they would be evacuated to 

Hanoi in the evening all in one relay. 

After dinner I went down to the command post. I made out 
Colonel de Castries in his compartment, the last on the right. 
Two or three telephones were all ringing at once. On the right 
of the entrance was the artillery command post, under Colonel 
Piroth. To the left were three compartments, with Major 
Leost and Captain Mehay in the first, the air support under 
Colonel Guerin in the second. The last faced Colonel de 
Castries’ and was occupied by the chief of staff. At the back, 
behind sheeting nailed to the logs in the ceiling, was the In¬ 
telligence, under Captain Drouin. You could hear the urgent 
tapping of the radio station. 

“Well, Mehay, what’s the news?” 

“I think the great attack is going to start soon.” 

“Do you think it will be the same as it was at Nasan?” 

“I hope so.” 

No details, hardly any intelligence reports. The Viets were 
there, sure enough, but how many of them? Were they going 
to attack Beatrice? Or was this only a feint attack, a diversion? 

My N.C.O.s were well informed. It is generally known that 
a garrison’s N.C.O.s form a sort of brotherhood who often 
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know better than the officers what is going on. But there is 
always an element of exaggeration or distortion in this. 

Anyhow, Marant was definite enough. “There are certainly 
two divisions over there, Major. Hubert told me so.” 

“Well, you’re going off. You’ll be in the plane tomorrow. 

I don’t want any complaints from the Chief. The man there 
is waiting to replace you. . . .” 

“But, Major, I want to stay here.” 

“Nothing doing. Go to the command post and get your 
papers signed.” 

That evening there was great excitement in the mess. There 
were Barraud, de Carfort, Hubert and his chief, Lieutenant 
Bourreau, Marant, Gindrcy and myself. And then the rest of 
the team too, seated as well as they could manage on the 
ground. Spirits could not have been higher—“The \ iets are 
going to attack.” There were commentaries in plenty and the 
mood was frankly one of optimism. De Carfort gave the Victs 
a week, not a day more. Barraud was more cautious. “I would 
rather they waited until I’m due to go home.” 

Levasscur recalled other evenings before an attack was 
launched which we had been through together in other years. 
Once more it was the eve of battle. We could hear the constant 
coming and going of trucks outside and jeeps moving off in a 
hurry. Aircraft were ceaselessly landing and taking off. 1 he 
beginning of the runway was not so very far from the field 
hospital and to reach it/they flew over us at less than a hundred 
and fifty feet. 

Barraud and de Carfort talked to me about their medical 
supplies which they considered inadequate. They asked me if 
I could let them have any more. Their demands were at once 
granted and they went off laden with packets, boxes and flasks. 

At midnight we all returned to our shelters. As we crossed 
the platform we paused a moment to admire the flares going 
up to the east and the north-east, falling again in a graceful 
curve. The ‘Firefly’ was constantly turning in the sky, every 
five minutes releasing a parachute flare which lit up the 
countryside for some time. Now and then our guns spat out 
some twenty or so shells, and in the distance we saw the 
momentary flash of the explosions shown up against the dark 
background of the mountain heights. 

It was brilliant weather on the morning of the 12th—a 
spring morning on the Cote d’Azur. By nine o’clock dozens 
of aircraft of every type had already come and gone again. 
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The rear bases at Hanoi and Haiphong were sending back 
men who had been on leave or convalescing. The ammunition 
dumps were being replenished and I, too, received a dozen 
containers with medical supplies, battledress, boots. 

Towards one o’clock, while we were sipping some good 
coffee, there were suddenly some explosions quite close 
enough. “Those are not our guns,” I said to myself. 

We jumped to our feet together and saw great columns ol 
smoke and dust rising from the runway of the airfield. Hell, 
they were Viet shells, the first we had had. The mess was hall 
a mile from the end of the runway as the crow flies; the shells 
were coming from the north and you could not hear the whistle 
they made. Then there came six, seven, eight more explosions. 

Lcvasseur said, “That’s a 105.” 

Suddenly there was the rumble of a heavier outbreak, more 

spaced out, and at once a twisting column of black smoke went 
up towards the sky, with a bright red glow at the base of it. 

“They’ve hit the Packett.” 

Five or six days previously a Packctt aircraft had been 
forced to land with engine trouble; a party of mechanics had 
come at once from Hanoi and it should have returned to its 
base about this time. 

Now it had had it! For a first attempt it was really masterly. 
One shell to the right, another to the left, and then bang on 
the target. 

We noticed other explosions, a little to the right, and to 
the left, followed by a huge cloud of dust. Fighters took off and 
in a few minutes they were turning above our heads, gaining 
height, going towards the north-east. A Morane on reconnais¬ 
sance moved slowly at a great height. But what could it hope 
to see in the dense, close growth of the jungle? It could hardly 
make out the ribbon of the roads which were at least a little 
clearer; that was its limit. As for the smoke which marks the 
firing of a shell, it disperses very quickly and the flash is im¬ 
possible to see when the emplacement is really well camou¬ 
flaged. 

The fighters dived, fired their guns, dropped their bombs. 
Our artillery went into action and the sounds echoed, rever¬ 
berating in the mountains. That was our reply to the Viets 
and it lasted for more than half an hour, followed by silence. 

The phone rang. “Quick, send an ambulance to the run¬ 
way. There are four wounded.” 

“Off you go, Lahcen.” 
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He was not very keen; Sioni had better go with him. 

A quarter of an hour later the wounded were in the resus¬ 
citation ward, two Moroccans, a coolie and Lebon, a movie 
reporter. Two of these movie men were out on the runway 
when the shells fell; the Packett was in flames—what a chance 
to take an actual film of it. They both darted out of the shelter 
in which they had taken refuge; then came a whistling sound 
and an explosion—Lebon got it in the leg and the other man 
was killed outright. 

Lebon was a tall dark fellow. He was in great pain. “Oh, 
the swine, the swine !” 

His foot was half off, the amputation more or less done 
already. It only needed tidying up, cutting a little of the bone 
sticking out through the shattered tendons. I put a tourniquet 
just above the wound as N’Diaye told me, “There’s a plane 
for Hanoi in ten minutes, Major.” Lebon could go on that. 
We quickly fixed up a dressing and a splint and gave the usual 
injections. “Have the ambulance brought to the passage 
entrance.” 

Two hours later Lebon and the other wounded would be 
in the clearing-station of Lanessan hospital. 

The evening was taken up with preparations of every kind. 
I got as many supplies and medicines as possible into the 
resuscitation ward, X-ray room and the operating theatre. 
My reserve supplies were kept in a hole covered over with 
tarpaulin. I had another anxious look at my clearing-station, 
which still only had sheeting over it. 

I was back in my own shelter towards eleven, where I 
wrote to Lieutenant-Colonel Landrieu at Hanoi: “I think the 
balloon is going up. You had better get the supply people to 
have parachute containers ready, and plenty of them.” 

To my family I wrote: “I am still waiting in Haiphong for 
the boat which is going to bring me. . . .” 

At half past eleven I lay down to sleep, but was roused 
almost at once by explosions similar to those of the afternoon. 
Suddenly realizing that my team were sleeping under canvas 
I rushed outside. 

It was the runway getting another salvo of 105 shells. But 
I had an idea that they were coming closer. They were falling 
on the quarters where the fighters were tucked away—for every 
evening the fighters returned to their own place, a wide circle 
surrounded by a little wall of earth some six feet high. Why 
did they stay there without making a move, why didn’t they 
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take off? They would be destroyed on the ground. I was a fool: 
flares would have to be lit, to let them take off, and then the 
runway would be lit up like a city street, a fine target for the 

Viet guns. 

I went along to my orderlies’ quarters and aroused them. 
“Up you get. Shells are falling and it may last or get worse. 
You’ll have to sleep in the clearing-station.” Upset as children 
disturbed in their sleep, they went off to the trench. Perez was 
very put out. 

But that was all for that night and when morning came 
the weather w'as still glorious. As usual I heard the men on 
fatigue duty trotting carelessly over my roof. The sound of the 
first aircraft came in through the ventilator. 

Marant was getting ready his case and his kitbag. He went 
off for an hour and said good-bye to his many friends. Every¬ 
thing was quiet, nobody even wanting medical advice. The 
air attendant was late. She didn’t arrive until nearly noon. 
Suddenly alarmed, I took the jeep to the airfield and met the 
plane. “Hullo, this is a surprise,” she said to me. 

“Oh, it’s nothing, but this time yesterday the Viets sent a 
few shells over, and I don’t want to have you on my operating 
table.” 

So we set off for the field hospital and had hardly reached 
the emplacement when the first explosions reverberated around 
us. The air attendant turned towards me; she was very pale. 

Twenty minutes later my ambulances brought back some 
fifteen wounded. Lahcen and Larbi, the drivers, were a little 
out of breath. Gindrey sorted them out and examined them. 
Only one case was serious. They would leave with the air 
attendant in the evening. 

I went down into the mess and rang Le Damany, doctor in 
charge of the Ninth Group. He was always in touch with the 
command post. “I think it will be this evening,” he told me. 

“Good, we’re ready.” 

Lunch was soon over. Marant said good-bye to me. I would 
very much have liked to keep him with me, but I could not 
assume such a responsibility. 

Then Hubert turned up, pale with excitement. “I’ve come 
to say good-bye, Major. I’ve just had a telegram calling me 
back to Hanoi. I can’t stay here.” 

“\Vhy ? ” 

“I’m not quite sure, but I rather think that things are going 
to get hotter than you expect; and you know I’m of mixed 
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blood and in the Intelligence, and if the Viets should get hold 
of me—perhaps it’s just as well that I should be kept out of 
trouble. ...” 

Hubert got in beside Marant. The jeep went off in a cloud 
of dust; I still saw a hand making a gesture of farewell. The 
ambulance, laden with wounded, was also making for the 

runway. 

Back in the mess I rang Captain Foucras of the air transport 
office and said: “I’m sending you another lot to evacuate, 
Foucras. Be a good fellow and keep an eye on them if you 
can_By the way, I should think you have already improved 

your collection of shell fragments.” 

There was a laugh and his voice came clearly: “Don’t 
worry about that, Major, and it’s all right about your bandage 
party. It smells of powder round here ... as for the shell frag¬ 
ments, I’m afraid the next collection may be made in my own 

body. We’ll lick them all the same.” 

I hung up and at the same moment heard the sound of 
some ten explosions. Hell, they were on the runway again . . . 
at five o’clock a Dakota took off and flew above us with all its 
engines revving. I learnt later that Marant, Hubert, the air 
attendant and the wounded just had time to get on that 
Dakota. 

In the little cookhouse the bep —the cook—and the coolies 
were happily preparing dinner. “There will be tripe.” But we 
were fated never to eat that tripe! 

It was also around five that the Huguctte support post sent 
me four wounded, not serious cases. Dechellote was in high 
spirits. “The battalion’s morale is superb—when you think 
how long we have been waiting for this moment. 

Suddenly Bacus came down the steps. “This time, Major, 
I think it’s our turn.” Certainly the first shells were bursting 
loudly a hundred yards from us, to the right of the command 
post, and making me jump. A few seconds passed, then three, 
then four whistling sounds, followed by three, then four 
explosions. 

I went out a little way into the trench. There was a fire in 
the direction of Beatrice, a constant red glow thrown into relief 
by the closer hills of the Dominiques, and against this glow 
there were sudden flashes which vanished abruptly—there 
could be no doubt of what it meant, for it was the usual artillei y 
barrage which precedes an attack. I had not seen one since 

1944 - 
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* I went back into the mess. The coolies were motionless. 
They looked at me and one of them said: “Perhaps Viet-Minh 

attack? Yes?” . 

I passed from the trench into the main passage and dis¬ 
posed my staff in shelters and in the main block. The infernal 
bombardment had started and was intensified every minute. 
I had an idea that 105 shells were coming over in salvos be¬ 
tween twelve and sixteen at a time. They were falling every¬ 
where, on the centre of the camp, on the command post, on 
the Eighth Assault, on the Ninth Group and in front of us 
towards the bridge. The shorter bursts of 75 s could be clearly 
made out. 

My people were all as silent as statues. For most of them it 
was their first experience of an enemy bombardment. 

N’Diaye was the first to get excited, then Lachamp, and 
of course Levasseur, and Bacus. You had to talk, say something 
or other. Sioni began joking and teasing Cortes. 

“Do you remember, Major,” said Levasseur, “what it was 
like at Victri in November, 1948?” 

Then we were posted at the junction of the Black and Red 
Rivers. On one of those November nights we had quite a 
sprinkling from 75s and heavy mortars. It was unexpected; 
nobody had made shelters or even dug trenches. We simply 
lay on the ground, after putting a few mattresses over the 
nurses, who were not at all upset. About a hundred mortar 
shells and the same number of 75s came down. Luckily the 
Viets had taken up their positions on the other bank of the 
Red River and two out of every five shells ricochetted on our 
bank and went up into the sky with a sound that w’as very 
reassuring. 

Only two soldiers were wounded, one of them an orderly 
of mine. 


The shells were still falling, about sixty a minute, almost 
as heavy a barrage as in the big attacks of 1944. I went off to 
my shelter and at the moment when I reached the open cross- 
ways I heard the whistle of five shells which exploded near the 
command post, thirty yards away. 

I brought back a bottle of rum and handed it round, then 
we started smoking. The atmosphere warmed up and soon we 
could forget the whistle and explosion of shells. It was just what 
was needed, the refusal to listen or hear anything—detach 
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yourself from everything that is going on outside, only think 
of the work that will have to be done soon. 

Then there came a lull—which lasted. The phone rang. 
“Hullo, Major, Rondy here. A shell has fallen on one of our 
blockhouses and I’ve got twelve wounded. Would you send an 

ambulance along?” <<TT „ , f . , 

“Right.” I hung up. Another ring. Hullo, Major, cle 

Carfort here. An odd shell has exploded in one of our shelters. 
I’ve got five killed, five wounded. Have you an ambulance? 

So it went on: Stermann of the First Battalion, Thirteenth 
Foreign, Barraud of the Second Thai Battalion, Le Damany 
of the Ninth Group. . . . “We have ten . . . seven . . . twelve 
wounded.” The phone was ringing all the time. 

N’Diaye had gone out; he returned out of breath. Major, 
heaps of wounded are coming into the main passage. . . 

“Get them into the shelters—it doesn’t matter which. 
We’ll have a look at them here afterwards, one by one.” 

They came from all over the place, from neighbouring 
units, from the supply column, from the workshops, from the 
Thai group. They had come direct to the field hospital with 
their own field dressing hastily stuck on wounds, the blood 

soaking through the little square of gauze. 

They were all coming to the field hospital; even the 

wounded from battalions provided with a sick-bay had not 
gone to their own doctor. So I rang one of these. . 

“But, Major, what can be done? Our sick-bay is lull 

There was no answer to that. Soon the shelters of the main 
passage were full to overflowing. The wounded came in and 
sank down groaning. There were some all over the p ace, 
Frenchmen, Legionaries, Moroccans, Vietnamese, coolies. 

Shells were still falling, but less often, more spaced out. It 
could not be helped, we should have to use the clearing-station. 
It was full in a moment. I prayed God to direct the \ let nre. 

Father Heinrich had arrived and gone to work without a 
word. Julot was looking for me . . . quick, the telephone. 
“Le Damany here. Colonel Gaucher has just been seriously 
wounded. I think he is going to die. Martinclh is also wounded 

and four Legionaries. Send one of your jeeps. 

Sioni had heard and was already off. Colonel Gaucher was 

his regimental commander. . 

After a few minutes’ wait two grave-faced Legionaries put 

down a stretcher in front of me on which lay Colonel Gauc er. 
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His legs and arms were all literally smashed and his thorax was 
open; he was dying. “Father, here, quickly. . . 

Father Heinrich had just time to perform the last rites and 
Colonel Gaucher breathed his last. 

A 105 shell had explo'ded in the command shelter, having 
blown in the entrance. Major Martinelli was not seriously 
wounded. He was the chief of staff of the Ninth Group. I 
knew him when he was in command of the Second Battalion 
of the Thirteenth Foreign, one of the operational battalions of 
the Fourth Group. 

I took a white sheet from a basket and covered up the 
bleeding remains spread before me; the two Legionaries took 
their commanding officer away to the Morgue. 

Ten more wounded arrived from the other bank, the 
Second Thai Battalion and Claudine. Claudine was the out¬ 
work to the south-west, where Rondy was stationed. There 
was no more room in the clearing-station; I gave orders for 
them to be put into the mess and the men’s sleeping quarters. 
I also dashed into the sterilization shelter. “Kabbour, get the 
sterilizer going all out. We shall certainly be operating 
throughout the night.” 

I went back to the clearing-station. Gindrey and his team 
had already sent three stomach wounds and ten with tourni¬ 
quets to the operating theatre. These ten would have to be 
operated on first, in the effort to save a limb and avoid gangrene 
at all costs. The stomachs could wait for an hour or two. 

I made a rapid choice among the shelters, which were 
crammed. I had to step over bodies laid side by side, even on 
the ground. Most of the wounded were quite at ease, smoking, 
joking and asking me for brandy. 

“Fighting is over for me,” said one of them; “tomorrow 
I’ll be off to Hanoi to have a good time.” 

I had a look at his wound—one of his arms was completely 
pulped. 

“Major, make a quick job of this,” said another. “Now I’ve 
got an account to settle with those blokes in the hills.” 

Then again, “Major, this will be the third time that you’ve 
done some butcher’s work on me.” I leant down—it was quite 
true, for I recognized the man. “You were with the Colonial 
Infantry at Kao-Bang and I operated on you at Bac-Kan in 
1948.” 

“Yes, look.” He pointed to the mark of my knife on his 
right thigh. “And now I’m a medico like one of your lot.” 
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“What battalion?” 

“I was with the party to go to Isabelle; I only got here 
yesterday.” 

Isabelle: I had quite forgotten. What if Calvet sent me, 
either tonight or tomorrow morning, a hundred more 
wounded? Where was I to put them? I dashed to the phone. 
“Give me the chief of staff. . . . Colonel, we must have a 
surgical unit parachuted to Isabelle, in case there is an attack 

on this position or the road is cut.” 

“Don’t go. . . . I’ll talk to Colonel de Castries about it. . . . 

Yes, that’s agreed. We’ll give it priority.” r 

I thought of what General Jeansotte said, “\ou 11 never 

get out of this place alone.” 


I had counted up a hundred and fifty wounded. Seventy 
of them were superficial or slightly more serious and could go 
back to their battalion sick-bay. Eighty would have to be 
examined more closely and I considered that fifty of them 
would require an operation. I had spotted ten abdomens, 
fifteen fractured limbs, two head wounds, ten thorax cases. 

The rest were multiple injuries. , 

Lachamp followed me everywhere. An official medical 
card was tied to every man, as is the practice at the front, 
and on it was written the diagnosis, the immediate treat¬ 
ment he was to receive, and the decision whether to operate 

or not. 

The whole team was hard at work and I was glad to see 
how active and enthusiastic they were. Inside an hour all the 
injections had been given, ten a minute, almost a record. 1 he 
dressings were well advanced. N’Diaye had taken an order y 
and a couple of coolies with him to carry drums of compresses 
and a tray of instruments. Bacus did the same with the Viet¬ 
namese in his team. Lachamp was writing all the time to my 
dictation both on the cards and on the record. 

“Poor fellow,” I said to him, “y ou never wanted office- 

work.” 

“Oh, yes, Major, it’s all right when it’s like this. And then 
you’ll let me help in the resuscitation ward or in getting the 
men away? 

“Surely. 

Every two or three minutes five or six shells fell almost at 
the same moment. As soon as the whistling was heard the 
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main passage emptied in a flash. I had given strict orders, “No 
wounded in the main passage.’* 

I risked a glance outside in the direction of Beatrice. It was 
an extraordinary spectacle—there was a great fire and you 
could hear the roll of thunder. I had no idea what time it was 
and I realized that it was night, but you could see as clearly 
as if it was broad daylight. Flares were springing up on all 
sides, from Claudine to well beyond Gabrielle. 

The ‘Firefly’ constantly dropped its parachute flares. All our 
guns were roaring: the 105s close at hand, the 155s beside the 
workshops. They produced a muffled sound as they fired, 
powerful enough to shake the earth around us. This great 
barrage put me in mind of the massive air bombardments at 
night in the north of France in 1943 and 1944. 

The men in charge of the electric plant were hard at work 
and I had a glance at the Morgue. The square hole was full 
up; outside, between the hole and the barbed wire, there were 
a hundred bodies, dropped there in confusion, either on 
stretchers or on the ground, fixed in grotesque or tragic atti¬ 
tudes. Some were sheeted in canvas, others were wearing their 
battledress, motionless in the position in which death had 
caught them. , 

Julot summoned me to the telephone. “Hullo, Gabrielle 
command post here. Our doctor has been wounded in the 
stomach. Can you pick him up at once?” That could only be 
Chauveau, a colleague of Gindrey’s, promoted at the same 
time. Gindrey was badly upset when I gave him the news. 

Chauveau was brought in a quarter of an hour later and I 
examined him. The projectile had only wounded the wall of 
the stomach and not perforated it, but the right forearm had 
a nasty compound fracture. On the next day we would try to 
evacuate him to Hanoi. I let Le Damany know. “We must 
find a replacement for Chauveau at Gabrielle.” 

“I’ll send Dechelotte there. Stermann and I will look after 
the First Battalion, Second Foreign. You know, things are 
going badly at Beatrice.” 

The operating theatre was busy; Gindrey was finishing his v . 
first amputation and still had fourteen to do, and then ten 
abdomens to open. Operations had begun and were not to 
stop for fifty-seven days and fifty-seven nights. 

Between each operation fresh arrivals had to be looked at, 
for they were coming in all the time. The strong light of the 
lamp hurt the eyes, sometimes dazzling them. One had to 
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harden oneself. Then there is a terrible tiredness which creeps 
into the muscles of the forearm, into the back and the calves. 
Coffee with a drop of rum gives a fillip at such moments. 

Someone in the main passage announced, “Beatrice has 
fallen.” I paid no attention. Suddenly I became aware tfiat 
mv orderlies were looking at me to see how I took it. “Oh, 
well,” I said, “it’s a hill just like any other. At Na-San, too, 
they captured one hill. It was recaptured the next day.” 

Hamel, an N.C.O. paratroop, France’s youngest holder of 
the Military Medal, had now' lost his left arm. 

Filoche, of the Eighth Assault, was one of the wounded 
that de Carfort sent me a little while ago. He had lost the 
bottom half of both his legs. Before the operation he was 
howling with pain; but now he was quite calm and smoking— 
he had just come round. “Bah, what are one’s pins? \ou can 
always get something to take their place.” 

Beatrice had fallen and a battalion of the Legion gone. 

The fourth amputation was in progress. In the shelters 
Deudon was sending a meal round. There was bcei for al . 


“Major, it’s five in the morning. Would you like a little 
coffee?” 

Five o’clock! The night had gone very quickly. The coffee 
burnt my throat and did me good. Everybody had done well 
and I was very pleased. But there were still fifteen poor devils 
to operate on: five stomachs, ten fractures which still had 
tourniquets on them. The tourniquets were moved eveiy ten 
minutes, but at the end of a dozen hours gangrene always 

sets in. 1 

We had to inject penicillin on a large scale; a million units 

to each wounded man, that meant a total of a hundred an 
fifty million units, my entire supply. In a few hours it wou 
all be gone and I had to think of tomorrow’s wounded. I re¬ 
stricted use to half a million units and ordered the distribution 
of sulphamonide tablets, one every two hours. . 

There was no more blood. The seven pints that I had in 
reserve were exhausted. Take it from one man and give it to 
another? Would that be right? Every fighting man needs all 
his strength at a time like this. We would have to use dry and 

liquid plasma. . Q . 

I got through to the command post and asked lor the sig¬ 
nals. “Hullo? Take a message: ‘Extremely urgent; send by the 
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air service or by parachute, blood, two gallons; penicillin, five 
hundred million units; streptomycin, five hundred grammes.”’ 


There were still a number of shortages. We would have to 
see to them later. It was a matter of getting the most important 
things first of all. 

Now it was six in the morning. I went out on the emplace¬ 
ment to take a little air which'was delightful and revived me. 
I breathed in as much as I could, even making an exercise of 
it. Everything was quiet, absolutely quiet. I saw signs of shells 
all over the place: one crater in the roof of the last shelter, 
one in mine, two beside the resuscitation ward, five or six on 
the road which ran alongside us and drew attention to the 
clearing-station, covered with its green canvas. 

The coolies, calm and relaxed, were sweeping and cleaning 
and carrying huge baskets full of blood-stained dressings to the 
refuse dump. The cookhouse was getting busy, its smoke going 
straight up into the sky. 

I had a look at the command post, a little beyond our west 
exit. It was surrounded with a series of craters. The barbed 
wire had been torn up and a jeep, garaged between small earth 
walls, had been blown to bits. 

Then I went along to the command post to find what was 
in the wind. Not a single member of the staff had had any sleep. 
The telephone had been ringing all the time, orderlies had 
been to and fro with messages and still were, added to it all 
the tap of typewriters and the noise of the signals and the 
artillery command post with their radios. But none of their 
faces showed any signs of exhaustion or discouragement. 

Colonel de Castries was thoughtfully walking up and down 
the main passage off which the other compartments led. He 
was smoking nervously, wearing battledress, his eternal red 
forage cap on his head. 

I went up to Captain Mehay. “What about Beatrice?” 

“Well, yes, it was a surprise. But look out—I rather think 
it may be Gabrielle’s turn this evening.” 

Major Leost was by his side, so I enquired, “Major, is there 
no way of getting my main passage covered?” 

“I’m entirely agreed in principle, but last night eight 
shelters collapsed. The sappers have got their hands full, but 
I’ll send them to you as soon as they are free.” * 

I returned to the field hospital, where some men with minor 
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wounds had just arrived, having managed to escape from 
Beatrice. Their eyes were round with terror as they told of 
their experiences. “If you could have seen them, Major, 
thousands and thousands of them, jumping over each other, 
over the ones who were already dead, mown down by our fire. 
Then the thousands of shells—when they had finished falling, 

half our shelters had collapsed.” 

On a camp-bed at the back of the first-aid room there was 
a lieutenant with leg wounds. He called me to say: “I was a 
Viet prisoner for three hours. They released me with a note 
for Colonel de Castries.” 

I let the command post know and they sent an officer along. 
In this note the Viets named an hour at which we could pick 
up our wounded whom they had left at Beatrice, towards 
noon Le Damany went off in a mauve cap with a Red Cross 
armlet on his left arm, taking one of the medical service’s 
jeeps. But there were only two or three wounded to bring back. 
It was some kind of a try-out, with what object we could not 
tell. 

A few moments later Mehay told me that the Third Field 
Surgical Unit was going to descend by parachute on the 
Isabelle emergency airfield towards three o’clock. 

At three I was at the command post to follow the operation. 
I saw a Dakota spiralling slowly down. I got close to Major 
Guerin who was talking to the pilot. Then our guns started 
firing, which would certainly provoke a counter-barrage from 
the Viets. 

I could hear the pilot saying, “Hullo, I’m coming down 
six hundred feet and they’re baling out now.” 

“But the Surgical Unit is to drop at Isabelle, not here,” I 
quickly intervened, but already it was too late. 

Eight parachutes were in fact already opening and swinging 
slowly down, while at the same time the Viet counter-barrage 
had started. I stepped quickly back inside the command post. 
The eight figures dangling from the parachutes dropped right 
in the middle of the barbed wire, where shells were also falling. 
It would be sheer luck if they all managed to get out of there. 

The first of them were only a few yards away. They got 
clear of their harness, saw us and ran, breathless, into the 
command post. 

Lieutenant Rczillot of the medical service was a tall thin 
man, very likeable. Bergeron and Gindrey had already spoken 
very highly of him. I took him back to the field hospital, 
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followed‘by two of his medical orderlies; the rest were due to 
arrive half an hour later. Among them was Jeannot, a sergeant- 
major whom I had known for a long time, a veteran of field 
hospital work, a man who could not be bettered. His inflexible 
courage and strength of will were masked by an air of surprising 
youthfulncss. 

Twenty minutes more and the whole team was off in a truck 
that had brought me a load of wounded from Isabelle, which 
had its sprinkling of shells in the course of the night, but not 
quite so many as we had. 

Gindrey was hard at work with his team in the operating 
theatre. He still had ten amputations to get through. 

In the morning, at eight o’clock, a Beaver had landed and 
brought ten pints of blood, but not penicillin and no strepto¬ 
mycin. So I went back to the command post to see Major 
Guerin, to ask if there was any hope of more planes that day. 
“Out of the question,” he told me; “the runway is smashed and 
has to be repaired. Besides, did you see how little room there 
was even for the Beaver this morning? Tomorrow, possibly.” 

Back in the field hospital I had to consider how to make 
room for the evening’s intake. Le Damany offered me ten beds 
in his place; Rondy had three. Dechelotte was not with his 
battalion; he was at Gabrielle, but his orderly told me he had 
room for ten. By five I was ready to take on some twenty 
wounded, but I dared not think of an influx on the scale of 
the night before. 

I had already taken possession of two shelters belonging to 
the Airborne Commandos, but the scouts and agents they had 
out in the mountains had returned to their base since the 
attack began. I could hardly drive away these agents’ families, 
who were quartered in the other shelters. Where could they go? 

Julot handed me the phone. “Hullo, Gabrielle here. 
Will you send an ambulance? Dr. Dechelotte has just been 
wounded.” 

Twenty minutes later he appeared, his head wrapped in 
dressings, fragments all over the place, not serious, but it would 
mean an X-ray, as they had to be removed, and a few stitches. 
“You know,” he said, “it’s not frightfully funny up there; 
you just can’t stick your nose out of doors. That’s what I tried 
to do, and you can see the results for yourself. . . . The Viets 
have been making trenches all night, right up to our forward 
positions. There are a lot of them. I believe they are going to 
make a great effort tonight.” 
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So there was no doctor left at Gabrielle. I got in touch with 
Lc Damany, who could not spare another doctor but supplied a 
Legionary sergeant, an Austrian medical student. He would 
have to take up the duties of battalion doctor at Gabrielle. 

Next I went down into the clearing-station, where there 
were still two banks of earth unoccupied by stretchers. Every¬ 
thing had gone well. The Vietnamese orderlies had done a 
good job. Suddenly there were a series of whistlings over our 
heads, one after another, six explosions in line, followed by 
more whistling—what was to be done? The orderlies and 
wounded turned their eyes in my direction, and although I 
would very much have liked to make my escape I managed 
to have a look at one or two wounds and then go slowly out 
into the trench which led to the resuscitation ward. But to¬ 
morrow the command post would really have to come to a 
decision about that roof. 

Whistlings and explosions followed each other without re¬ 
spite—it was just like the day before. Orderlies, coolies, men 
with minor injuries who had been outside, quickly regained 
the shelters. In the clearing-station nobody moved, because 
there was nowhere to go. 

This barrage seemed to me worse than the day before, nor 
was I wrong. Our guns replied, the 155s, the 105s, the 120s, 
not far off on our right. Then the Viet counter-barrage 
answered back with a terrifying concentration of power— 
however many guns had they got? The din was fearful: ten 
projectiles exploded on our roof at the same moment and sud¬ 
denly I heard an unusual sound, a sharp crack followed by a 
muffled thud, a noise which put me in mind of a stone re¬ 
bounding on the rocky bed of a river; then the ground beneath 
one’s feet shook. I had never heard anything like it before. 

The first wounded were not long in coming, as before, 
straight to us, without going to their own sick-bays. What 
could be done? They came in and collapsed at once. My team 
got to work—already they had the gestures of medical orderlies 
who are veterans at the job. 

Orders flowed from my lips like a litany: “Phenergan, 
Dolosal, Adrenoxyl, Anti-Tet-Tox, Anti-Gangrene.” Lachamp 
was always beside me, using his book of counterfoils and 

keeping the record up to date. 

The phone rang just as before with doctors informing me 
of eight, ten, forty wounded. The vehicles were all out, bring¬ 
ing back Legionaries from Claudine and Huguette, paratroops 
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from the runway and more from Eliane, Thais from their 
Second Battalion, Algerian infantry. Once more they were 
piling up. 

A long line of men came into the passage, ten coolies. A 
shell had exploded in the middle of a group of workers. Soon 
six stretchers arrived revealing six creatures black with dust, 
with an arm or a leg literally torn off, terror in their eyes, a 
wide-open mouth struggling to articulate sounds, a hand feel¬ 
ing for something that wasn’t there. The tall fellow with a 
black beard beneath his chin who came with them was a 
medical orderly and I heard his calm voice saying, “I don’t 
know what the trouble is, Major—they’re a funny sort of shell, 
these, going down into the ground and only exploding six or 
seven seconds later.” That was the noise I had heard a little 
while before. 

“They are delayed-action shells,” an artillery lieutenant 
explained to me—lie too had a shelter collapse on him, but 
escaped with no more than severe bruising. 

Next came paratroops from the Eighth Assault and the 
First Battalion of the Foreign, North African sappers, Sene¬ 
galese gunners, Vietnamese, Thai's. A leg torn off, a wheezing 
thorax, an open stomach, a bloody hole in place of an eye, 
with the eye, smashed, hanging down on the cheek. An artery 
spurting up a jet of warm blood, abrupt and relentless; another 
leg torn off, a shoulder gaping open. . . . 

The clearing-station was full up. I had Major Martinelli 
put into Lieutenant Gindrey’s shelter. But still they came, more 
and more of them, a lieutenant, a captain, a string of coolies, 
helping one another along. Shells were whistling, ten or more 
at a time, exploding all at once. The shelters were full and 
fresh arrivals no longer even had room to lie down. 

“Put them in the X-ray room—we can get four in there.” 
The next order was, “Put them in the resuscitation ward—we 
can squeeze a few more in there.” 

Ten minutes later I found myself wedged between the 
phone and Lachamp’s desk. A Vietnamese with the upper jaw 
broken had collapsed at my feet and was grasping my legs 
with his arms. Each time he breathed he spat blood and his 
eyes reflected his terror. 

Two paratroops were sitting on the boxes containing the 
flask of blood. One of them had a wound in his left shoulder 
where the whiter shade of bone was visible in the crushed 
tissue. The other had his left arm smashed and was trying with 
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his good hand to support the forearm which was already dead 
and inert. If they were to lie down, we would be done for—it 
would be impossible to get in or out without treading on them. 
So I passed a wide bandage in front of them and fixed it to the 
walls, hemming them in. 

The next order was, “Use the operating theatre. I had to 

put a stop to operations. God help us. 

The first thing was to protect the wounded from the shells 

which were falling worse than ever. 

The operating theatre was soon full up. Howls, cries, 
groans and the ringing of the phone all mingled with the un¬ 
holy din outside, filling my ears so that I could no longer even 
think. From that moment I was no longer aware whether it 
was day or night, whether I was hungry or thirsty, whether 
I was a living human being or only a character in a nightmare. 

On top of all this there were at least fifty cases demanding 
immediate treatment, and I had only four pints of blood left. 
I needed three hundred million units of penicillin and only 
had fifty million left. 

I remember having heard someone say: Gabnelle has 
fallen. Anne-Marie has been abandoned.” 

Is that important? What does strategy or the number of 
Viets killed in the barbed wire round Gabrielle matter to me? 
Because this little fellow from Montpellier lying on a stretcher 
in the X-ray room is going to die; because there is blood spurt¬ 
ing up into my face from a hole in this thorax and I can t stop 
it 5 because this abdomen, which is as hard as stone,^bckings 
to a Legionary who tells me, “Ich bin fertig, ich weiss I m 
ready, I know”; because this little Vietnamese’s dark eyes are 
full of reproach as he asks me why I have cut his leg off. 


I knew it was morning when Jimmy said gently: “The 
major is very tired. Drink this coffee.” There was silence all 
around—silence, because some were dead and others asleep. 
When I saw Gindrey’s face as he appeared in front of me I 
realized that I too must look just like that. 
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T he main passage was nothing but a long line of poor wretches 
piled up behind one another. In my own shelter four officers 
were sleeping like logs. 

With difficulty and by taking great strides over the bodies 
spread on the ground I reached the end of the passage. God 
had been merciful, for at least no shell had fallen in that. 
Gindrcy’s shelter was crammed and a horrible stench eman¬ 
ated from it. In the shelter where the electric plants were you 
could see nothing, apart from the one engine which was work¬ 
ing all the time, except blood-stained dressings showing up on 
dusty battlcdresses. Here and there I noticed a sorry figure with 
the mouth open and the eyes closed. The men’s sleeping and 
eating quarters were just as crammed as everywhere else; so 
was the mess. In the trenches there were a row of men asleep, 
using mats or anything else by way of covering. 

The clearing-station presented a similar spectacle; I con¬ 
sidered the men crowded in there beneath a canvas roof which 
had as many holes in it as a strainer, only coming to an end by 
the steps leading up to the north entry, close to die crossways. 

Among this heap I noticed a thigh open all the way with 
an absurd field dressing stuck over it; a head with the eyes 
bandaged and a couple of hands gesticulating in the air, 
searching for some human contact; a leg which stopped short 
suddenly just above the ankles; a naked torso, such as a 
sculptor might model, but this was already as dilapidated as 
a statue of Praxiteles’ freshly dug up out of the rubble. There 
were no longer any howls of pains, but only gentle groans which 
issue out slowly, like the rhythm of a song which is full of 
sadness. 

When I went up to the emplacement I found that a coolie 
had deposited a bin of used dressings outside the passage, and 
sticking grotesquely out of this bin was a leg with its toes 
pointing towards the sky. Everything was quiet again, as the 
previous morning was, but there were lines of stretchers, the 
bearers bringing in wounded who had escaped from Gabrielle 
—yet few enough of them, not much over forty. 

Suddenly, from Gabrielle itself which I thought was quite 
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dead, there sprang up a series of flashes and explosions, fresh 
signs of destruction and the rattle of machine-gun fire. Our 
artillery went into action, making me think at once of the Viet 
counter-barrage. 

In the resuscitation ward I rang Le Damany to ask him: 
“Haven’t you a place or two to spare? Here we’ve reached our 

limit; I can’t admit another one.” 

“You can send me ten wounded. I’m just going to ask for 
the messes to be cleared. Then I can take another thirty.” 

“What’s up in the Gabriclle direction? We thought they 
had had it.” 

“It’s a counter-attack, old man: the First Foreign Paras, 

the Eighth Assault and the tanks.” 

I ordered the ambulances at once, to evacuate twenty 
wounded who had received treatment to the Ninth Group. I 
sent off those who had limbs in plaster, thorax cases whose 
wounds had been sutured, and those with large superficial 
wounds. 

Lahcen, Larbi and Sioni were at the end of their tether. 
They had been driving over the tracks all day and all night, 
with shells bursting all round them. Sioni had done marvels 
with our jeep. From Eliane he went right across to Gabriclle, 
then to Huguctte, just when the Viets were laying down their 
barrage. He was constantly straddled with fire, one shell to 
the right, another to the left, one in front. He smiled as he 
told me about it and was quite ready to set out again. Already 
numbers of wounded men owed their lives to him. 

Next came soldiers injured in the course of the counter¬ 
attack; there was no more room in the resuscitation ward, so 
they would have to go in the shelters. Not in the first ones, 
where the serious operated cases were, nor in the main passage 
which was full. There was still room for three in the X-ray 
shelter, so I went with the stretchers and put them myself 
on the apparatus and to right and left of it. There was a North 
African, a coolie who was carrying ammunition and a Legion¬ 
ary. I examined them and found one of them with a tourniquet; 
he would have to be put close to the operating theatre. 

Then I went back to the resuscitation ward and was hardly 
inside when there was a muffled explosion, such as happens 
when you drop a lighted match into a pool of petrol; then the 
violence of the blast shook the walls. I caught hold of one of 
the logs in the shelter. Then a bluish smoke came from the 
direction of the X-ray room—it was blinding and had an 
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infernal stench. The sink which was fixed to the wall of the 
operating theatre had crashed to the ground. 

I go forward to the crossways and find another huge cloud 
of smoke coming to meet the other, while shouts and cries are 
heard on all sides: “Help, help! Orderlies, this way.” 

My orderlies leave the wounded they were dressing, and 
our neighbours from the Second Group and the Eighth Assault 
come up at the double. Figures appear like ghosts in the smoke. 

Two dclaycd-a.tion 105 shells have fallen at the same 
moment, one in the X-ray room, the other in the end shelter. 
The X-ray room is just as if a cataclysm had swept through it; 
a huge beam has been flung right across to the entry of the 
operating theatre. Earth and rubble of every kind have covered 
up the three wounded men I had just been looking at. We try 
to get them out with our hands, tearing our nails, tugging at 
the thick planks. 

“Quick, or they will be suffocated. Get a spade.” 

One is still breathing; the second has had his forehead 
smashed down into his jaw—he is dead; the third has had his 
leg broken, the same with the other one. 

The same efforts to clear away the mass of rubble are going 
on in the end shelter, which presents an even more terrifying 
spectacle. Only three men have survived out of the twelve who 
had undergone operations; the others are all dead. I come 
upon a face wedged between a beam and the ground and raise 
the eyelid—no reflex. “Leave him, he’s dead.” 

Another by his side in the rubble, who has had an operation 
on his head, also has a discharge card pinned to his dressing: 
“Evacuate to Hanoi—urgent and immediate.” He is dead. He 
was a young fellow from the North of France. We had agreed 
to forgather one day at the Cafe Jean in Lille. 

I had the search stopped, as it was no longer any use. 
Twenty more wounded came in from the north entrance to 
the passage. Those able to walk groped their way along the 
walls and without meaning to do so knocked against their 
comrades lying on the ground in the passage, causing groans, 
oaths and cries of pain. 

I was forced to sit down, for the simple reason that my legs 
gave way. I seemed to have reached the most acute point of a 
suffering greater than I had ever known before. 

Father Heinrich was at hand. Since the 13th he had 
administered the last sacraments more than two hundred 
times. He put a hand on my shoulder. I was not sure whether 
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I was not going to cry. No, I had to be ofi to the command 
post. Something had to be done; but as soon as I got inside 
I realized that nothing could be done. All the same, I made 
the attempt. “Can’t you get a truce? Or have a village de¬ 
clared neutral? Or let me have a section of sappers at once? 

And what about planes?” 

“Planes? It may be possible this afternoon.” 

So I had to get back to the field hospital, where Gindrcy 
and his team had not yet moved out of the operating theatre. 
I shuddered at the thought that the shell might have fallen on 
them instead of exploding in the X-ray room and that con¬ 
soled me a little. Then the phone rang to say, “At three this 
afternoon another surgical unit is going to make a parachute 
drop, the Seventh Unit.” 

At three o’clock there was a repetition of the previous day’s 
scene with the Third Unit, the drop being made at six hundred 
feet, and I seemed to hear the whistle of bullets in the air at 
the same time—then they too tumbled into the baibed wiie, 
with one shell to the right of them and another to the left. 

Lieutenant Vidal was the first to reach the hospital, a burly 
and muscular man of medium height, fair-haired and blue¬ 
eyed. He was not at all out of breath and had a really splendid 
smile. Then came the rest of his team, seven altogether, all 
veterans. They increased the confidence of my own men, who 
were very pleased to see them. After I had briefly sketched the 
position up to date and introduced them to Gindrey, I went 
over to the command post to discuss quarters for Vidal and his 

men. . 

The staff wanted to put them in with my team, which 

would mean three teams working on the orthodox pattern, one 
resting, one clearing cases, one in the operating theatre. 

But I wanted to have Vidal on the left bank of the Nam- 
Youm. It was dangerous having to bring wounded across the 
bridge; and an attack on the Dominiques and the Eliancs had 
also to be kept in mind. If there were numbers of wounded, the 
new team could act as a clearing-station, which would very 
greatly ease matters for me. After a few minutes discussion, my 
plan was agreed. 

Back in the field hospital I rang Barraud and asked him to 
find a place for the unit. Some hundred and fifty yards from 
his sick-bay there was a local command post which had been 
abandoned; it was covered with metal plates and sandbags, 
which was what we wanted. Vfdal went off there with his team, 
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and the supplies dropped with him, which had been picked 
up, were to follow shortly. As Barraud was there, I had nothing 
to worry about, for Vidal would find him an admirable col¬ 
league, thoughtful and helpful. There would be a communi¬ 
cation trench between the sick-bay and the new operating unit. 
It was a pity that only thirty beds could be got into the old 
command post. But Barraud would have a few neighbouring 
shelters cleared and alter his own sick-bay to aid the work of 
the unit. 

Julot called me to the phone; the shells were raining down 
again. “Hullo, Grauwin? Guerin here. There is a good deal 
of stuff being dropped by parachute for you—beginning now 
and going on tomorrow morning. Also you’re to get a lorry 
full of wounded ready to go to the airfield. A plane will be 
landing, as the runway is now repaired.” 

I could shout for joy ... at last. ... I call to N’Diaye, 
Lachamp and the regimental police who have been turned into 
stretcher-bearers, “Follow me and I’ll point out to you the 
forty wounded who will be on their way to Hanoi in a few 
minutes.” 

The work was done and the forms written out in a moment 
—Lachamp had never done his office-work with such a will. 
Then the phone rings again: “As soon as the aircraft flies over 
you will give the order for your trucks to move off. In this way 
the plane will land at the same moment as your wounded reach 
the runway; we’ll waste no time and the Viets won’t be able 
to find the range.” 

The seriously wounded are put into the ambulance, the less 
seriously into a truck. The Dakota appears six hundred feet up. 
“Off you go.” 

We have fixed up a huge Red Cross flag with sheets that 
we have cut up and painted, just like the ones here on the roof 
of my field hospital. The largest is close to the entrance. 

The vehicles slowly move off from the platform and get a 
couple of hundred yards when suddenly I see shells falling on 
the runway—what can be done? The trucks have gone and 
how can they be called back? But N’Diaye is in charge of the 
operation and I have confidence in him. Now what will the 
aircraft do? I see it take a great sw^ep and then regain height. 
I dash to the phone. “Hullo? Air support? What’s the next 
move?” 

, “The pilot saw the explosions and was unable to land. I’m 
telling him to go back. ...” 
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The pace of the explosions increases, and our vehicles are 
on the airfield, in a cloud of dust and smoke. The walking 
wounded hurry to the trenches. A shell to the right, a shell to 
the left and then the blast; it’s warming up. N’Diaye, Lachamp 
and Dery, one of the regimental police, look up at the sky and 
see no sign of a plane. They tell the wounded to get back to 
the vehicles—and at speed, for they have to return to the field 
hospital. 

I saw them come back straddled by the Viet shells which 
fall with terrible accuracy. When they reached the field 
hospital, I heard an explosion though there was no whistling, 
then another, and another . . . they were firing at us. “Get the 
wounded into the shelters,” I called out. 

The walking wounded were soon inside, but the ones on 
stretchers were still in the vehicles. They had to be got out, 
and then it was that I discovered how many brave men—I was 
going to say heroes—there are among my staff; my heart was 
filled with pride. 

Haifa dozen times this fearful operation had to be repeated. 
Roux was taken seven times out of my shelter, Major Martin- 
elli four times. And taking stretchers along narrow trenches, 
where wounded men are lying on the ground, is killing work. 
The wounded themselves are at the end of their tether and 
have to be kept going with injections of camphor, morphia 
and in any other way possible. 

The Viets wait diabolically for the ambulance to begin on 
its way to the plane and then begin firing, for they too hear the 
conversation between Major Guerin and the pilot. 

“Here’s the plane. Get the wounded into the vehicles.” 

But shells are falling on the road only a few yards away, 
on the Morgue too, or rather on what has now become the 
field of the dead, and explosions among the corpses send pieces 
of rotting flesh flying into the air. Once more the wounded are 
reluctant to leave their shelters. The Dakota came down, but 
finding no ambulance went off again. I am terribly dis¬ 
couraged. 

“Just try once more,” Major Guerin urges, “and we 11 
see how it goes. It will be the last time.” 

And then the miracle happens: forty wounded are taken 
off. A second plane has even succeeded in landing, but the 
departure of this second plane was highly dramatic. Straddled 
by shells, the plane was likely to get a hit at any moment; 
loading-up was almost finished and the pilot had not slowed 
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down his engines—and he took off. Wounded who caught hold 
of the fuselage in a mad hope of escaping from this hell were 
flung to the ground by the suddenness of the departure. 

Things like that could not be allowed to happen again. I 
rang Major Leost who suggested a section of Legionaries to 
police these evacuations the next time. There was no help for 

it; serious steps had to be taken. 

I returned to the resuscitation ward, where all beds were 
occupied and in the stretchers on the ground there were bleed¬ 
ing bodies which gave vent to groans. Gindrey, with his team, 
was busy cutting, sawing, carving, nipping and tying-up. He 
had already done twenty-three amputations and operated on 
seven stomachs. Twenty-three amputations: that s about the 

number I did in the whole of 1950. 

More wounded come; the stretcher-bearers, N’Diaye, 
Bacus and the Vcitnamese orderlies get them into the clearing- 
station and send the more serious cases for immediate 
resuscitation. 

From the main passage came a joyous shout, “Parachutes, 
Major.” And there they were issuing out of the black hole in 
the Dakota, where the dispatcher was making large gestures 
in our direction, packages dangling on parachutes of every 
colour. The Viets were resting and not a shell fell, which was 
most unusual; the packages were quickly got together and 
opened at once. The speed of Lachamp, Cortes and Sioni 
had to be seen to be believed—they are a trio never to be 
forgotten. 

We discovered penicillin, streptomycin and blood—a dozen 
pints of blood in iced containers—morphia and plaster, in fact 
almost everything I asked for. We congratulated one another 
and shook hands in our excitement. Some dozen wounded will 
be saved from death this evening. 

Then I heard shouts from Levasseur. He had just unearthed 
from one container a large bottle full of a greenish liquid, with 
a label pasted on the side of it—“Best absinthe, from the staff 
here to the Surgical Unit at Dien-Bien-Phu.” 

But we still had another great trial before us. The shells 
had begun to fall again very close at hand, in salvos from ten 
to fifteen at a time. They were 120s, as could be realized both 
from their explosions and the amount of blast which followed 
them; I could feel the earth quaking—listen now, that one 
wasn’t far off. 

Suddenly N’Diaye appears in front of me, eyes popping 
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out of his head, mouth open, as he tries in vain to speak, simply 
pointing towards the passage. He goes oft and I follow him. 
“It’s the clearing-station, Major—a 120 shell.” 

I reach the passage leading to the clearing-station and am 
confronted with a thick cloud of smoke, while on the ground, 
scattered in confusion, wounded men, naked and their dress¬ 
ings ripped open, crawl towards us—howls, curses and cries 
for help, smoke which gets into the throat, dust which gets 
into the eyes—and in the clearing-station itself there is a scene 
of real horror. 

The whole of the canvas roof on the east side has been 
destroyed; the shell burst just on the edge of the area dug-out 
where fifty wounded were confined, on the banks of earth and 
between them and all along the central gangway. Sunshine 
poured in through the huge rent in the roof, revealing a heap 
of blood-stained parachutes, broken stretchers, limbs that had 
been torn ofT and broken flasks. A head had been opened up 
on the trunk of a body which had already lost an arm; another 
body sprawls grotesquely on a broken stretcher pressed against 
the earth wall. All over the place there are splashes, pools and 

spurts of blood—it is a massacre. 

Near the actual crater no movement is visible. They are 
all dead; I can count fourteen of them. But at the south exit 

the heap is stirring. “Help, help. . . . Major ... 

N’Diaye and the men with him, Sioni, Cortes, Bacus, my 
whole staff rush forward and begin the work of rescue. The 
Eighth Assault and other friends close at hand send reinfoi ce¬ 
ments. The survivors are taken towards the resuscitation ward 
—but where are they going to be housed? 

Among the dead is one of my orderlies, Bong, killed out- 
right. I lean over him and close his eyes. Clasped in his fist 
there is a glass syringe, still with the needle in it. There are 
two more orderlies among the wounded. 

As soon as the last survivor has been extricated from the 
cataclysm I call a halt to the search. Other shells may soon be 
falling. 

Back in the resuscitation ward the whole staff has stopped 
work, overcome, paralysed. Some were quietly crying. Minn, 
who was Bong’s friend, was sobbing on Father Heinrich s 
shoulder. Some of them stared at me, others at the ground 
dulled by the shock. Suddenly I was aware of a surge of 
rebellion and despair rising relentlessly towards me. No that 

won’t do. 
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“Now then, can’t you see that man’s bleeding?” I call out. 
“Good God, Perez, why aren’t you replacing that empty 
bottle of plasma? Minh, have you given an injection o 
streptomycin to that cranial case? Get a move on.” 

They all fell back into their routine, like toys which start 

moving again once their spring has been wound up. 

I had to be off to the command post, where there was the 
usual bustle. Colonel de Castries was silently smoking with his 
back to the door. I told Major Leost and Captain Mehay of 
what had been happening with us, which caused consternation. 
Mehay gripped my hand as he said, “Cheer up, Doc, we ve 

still got a lot of work coming your way.” 

Major Leost promised me the sappers the very next day, 
and I went back to the field hospital with this comforting news. 
Resuscitation had given good results and Perez reported the 
blood-pressures to me. I asked Deudon to make a special effort 
for the meal this evening. I will have an issue of rum made. 
I got on to the supply column where a lieutenant was a friend 
of mine: there would be beer for the wounded that evening 
and thirty cases of Vinogel (tonic wine). 

Julot told me, “There’s hardly any petrol left for the electric 
plant.” So I rang Major Leost and learnt that there was some 
at the workshops. Sioni went off for it at once. 


We had to operate all night, right on to dawn, cutting away, 
sawing off above the knee or below it, slicing into the biceps, 
making the saw grate on the humerus, disjointing a hand; and 
these heavy pieces of flesh fell unceremoniously on the lap of 
the medical assistant, once the last shred was severed. Yards 
and yards of intestines had to be unwound, with the warm 
blood spurting up into one’s face; a thorax wound, which 
wheezes and gurgles, had to be sutured; and the lucky ones 
who could keep their arms and legs had to be encased in 
plaster. So the calls go out: , 

“Catgut i, catgut 2.” 

“An injection of Reverdin.” 

“Take care of his breathing.” 

“Quickly, some strychnine there.” 

“A little oxygen here.” 

“Wipe my forehead.” 

“Bring me some coffee.” 

Shells are exploding from time to time, ten or twenty of 
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them in a salvo. But we no longer hear anything. In the 
shadows round the entrance I can make out the faces of friends 
from the Second Airborne, the Eighth Assault, the command 

P They arc staring, but what are they thinking about? At 
times I am aware of their gaze at the back of me. I hen when 
I raise my eyes I sec a spark, a sudden warmth of sympathy 

in theirs. 


We stopped at five in the morning for an hour’s rest. Jimmy 
brought us some excellent coffee, boiling hot. Sioni and his 
orderlies took it round to the wounded. Since yesterday we 
have taken over four of the Airborne Commandos’ shelters; 
thirty wounded were quartered there, but they were cut oil 
from us and the way over there had its dangers. 

Then someone said, “The sappers have turned up. I hey 
proved to be a complete section of Moroccans under the com¬ 
mand of Lieutenant Maury, whose face showed traces oi 
fatigue; he was another who had not had much sleep. While 
the shells were still falling he had repaired more than ten 
shelters which had collapsed. When I showed him mine, he 
was unable to control a gesture of horror; then I showed him 

the passage which was open to the sky. . „ 

“Tomorrow, Major,” he told me, “it will all be finished. 

He got to work at once and I put all my coolies under his 
orders. The first thing to be done was to get out the poor men 
who were buried in the ruins. The heat of the sun had already 
half rotted them and the stench was appalling. They were 
quickly wrapped in a shroud and given a discharge card, with 
their name pencilled on it—discharge to the Morgue. 

But the Morgue presented an even more frightful spectacle. 
By now there were nearly three hundred corpses littering the 
whole area in front of the helicopter, which was still there on 
its landing-stage with a propeller broken. Flies swarmed in 

their thousands, huge purple-coloured ones. 

The men who brought the dead bodies here, under shell¬ 
fire, were in a hurry to get away, and dumped their burdens 
as best they could. Some were on the roof of the mess, some on 
that of the sterilizer shelter, some in the men s sleeping 


qUa SoTrang Major Leost, who said: “Yes, Doc, I get it I’ll 

send a fatigue party along.” A couple of hours later 1 had a 

H 
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standing order, issued to all units, "In future men killed in 

battle will be buried where they fall. 

At two in the afternoon a team of coolies came along and 

took the dead off to long trenches which had beenopened 
by a bulldozer some six hundred yards away. While this task 
of burial was going on the Viets were finding the range with 
their 7^s, which meant more dead and more wounded. 

When I got back I rang Vidal, who told me: Everything 
is going fine, Major. Barraud is a very good fellow. If you ve 
got too much on your hands, send some along to me. 

Next I rang Lc Damany to ask for fifteen more beds at his 
place. “Right,” he agreed, “but I suggest that you return the 
wounded, once they have undergone their operation and are 

out of danger, back to their battalion doctors. 

So I got into touch with all the battalion doctors. Ihey 
agreed to ask the commanding officer of their battalion to give 
up messes and depots which had a proper shelter roo . 

At four I got a ring from Major Guerin. “We re laying on 
an evacuation by air with Dakotas and helicopters. Two heli¬ 
copters are coming down, one at your place and one at Le 
Damany’s. And there may be one at Vidal s. I 11 ring you 

ag The main passage was to be covered with a sheet of metal 
taken from where the fighters were, supported by logs, the 
whole to be covered with four feet of earth. We would have 


an electric bulb every five or six yards. 

The fighters were nearly all destroyed. One or two got away. 
There was nothing left of the Moranes to the east of the run- 
way except one blackened hulk. One Dakota had been torn 
to shreds. The helicopter which was parked near the fighters 
was lying on its side. The Victminh artillery last night sounded 

the knell for aviation at Dien-Bien-Phu. 

A series of whistlings and explosions echoed around us and 
the sappers dashed to the shelters. They have already repaired 
the end shelter and the X-ray room has been rebuilt with 
sections from a Bailey bridge; now its roof was really reassur¬ 
ing. It will be our supply room and dispensary. Cortes and 
Sioni will stock it up with as many supplies and medicines as 


we can get in. . c 

There was a ring from Major Guerin to say, I he nrst 

helicopter is on its way and will land at your place. _ 

I got the ten wounded men ready in the main passage with 
stretcher-bearers to rush them to the landing-stage. 
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Le Damany suggested that I should put a man out a fc 
seconds before the machine came down to wave a Red Cross 
flag, which the Viets could see with their field-glasses. Possibly 

they won’t fire then? , , n 

The helicopter came down. Julot waved the flag as hard 

as he could. “Quickly now, you stretcher-bearers^ The ones 

who have to lie down first, then those who can sit. 

Filoche was at last aboard, Filochc who had lost both his 
feet and who had already been taken to the airfield seven 

tim Suddenly there was a whistle and an explosion on the river 
bank. “Hurry,” I called out. There was another whistle and 
an explosion on the ridge where the men acting as police were. 
The pilot revved up his engine, the propellers tinned moie 
rapidly, raising a cloud of dust, and the machine gained height, 
gUding’along “the river. It was high time for a few seconds 
later five shells burst exactly on the spot lie had just left. We 

dashed back into the shelters. r 

The machine which was due to land at the Ninth Gro p 

was less lucky. The Viets got the range of the landing-stage 

and he had to go off without landing; one of the wounded, 

waiting on a stretcher, was killed. . i i ir 

Soon it was evening; the sappers had already covered half 

thr nassaee There were twelve operations to be done, which 
would keep us busy until daybreak. Someone said, “Tomorrow 
the road to Isabelle is going to be opened up. ^fillot will 
send us fifty wounded who have been treated and undergone 
operations, in the hope of getting them evacuated to Hanoi. 

Onenine the road, that will mean more wounded. 

P This'prophecy was justified. At ten in the morning some 

thirty stretchers appeared, men from the 

it was easier to send here. Among them was a medical orderly 
who had both clavicles fractured by a bullet, a wound wh ch 
I had not come across before. When the debridement a 
tidying-up had been concluded, there were no clavicles left 
at all, to which the reaction was, “Oh well, at least I can still 

walk ” 11 

The trucks laden with the wounded from Isabelle were ab e 

to get through. These told us: “Shells by the hundreds but no 

serfous infantry attack. One helicopter was damaged a sh H 
exploded under it just as it was taking off. Lieutenant Gandncz 
who was one of the wounded being evacuated in it was jailed , 
and the pilot, Lieutenant Bartier, had to have his leg taken off. 
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Bartier was another veteran. I knew him long ago when he 
was piloting a Morane of the medical service. He was a 
sergeant then and he had evacuated hundreds. He knew 
all the landing-grounds in Indo-China. He was lodged 
in one of the command post shelters, while waiting to be 

evacuated. 

N’Diaye called me outside to say, “Look, Major, your jeep 
is full of shell-splinters.” 

Our vehicles, which were parked at the bottom ot the 
slope, had been brought back to the emplacement because the 
‘mortuary field’ down below had taken up all the available 
space. The bodywork of the trucks and ambulances were 
riddled like a sieve, but fortunately the engines were still un¬ 
touched. But we had to find another place to park them or 
they would be destroyed. 

I rang up Le Damany and we agreed that the medical 
service vehicles should park behind the earth walls at the 
Ninth Group’s quarters, where they would be out of view. I 
would only keep one jeep which we could camouflage behind 

the mess. 

Major Guerin rang up in the afternoon to ask me to get 
ready for another evacuation similar to the one the day before. 
The plane was due at four; if all went well, six more planes 
were to follow. The section of the Legion down to police the 
evacuation was held in readiness. 

At four we were already waiting, the ambulances with 
their engines running. The wounded had been selected, given 
their cards, and everything was ready for a speedy getaway. 
We heard a purring in the air and there came a ring from 
Major Guerin, “Here you are—jump to it.” 

But the Viets were on the watch and they missed nothing. 
They waited until the plane was on the ground and then some 
thirty shells fell in thirty seconds. With its engines roaring the 
plane moved along the runway and took off at record speed. 
The walking wounded had scattered to the trenches. They had 
to be picked up one by one and brought back under shell-fire. 
N’Diaye and Lachamp asked for a respite—and so did the 
wounded. “Major, it is no longer a practical proposition.” 

Major Guerin asked me to go over to the command post 
and told me: “We won’t try any more evacuations in daylight. 
But this evening and tomorrow evening we’ll try evacuation 
under cover of darkness. We will take the wounded in turn 
from you, from Le Damany and from Vidal.” 
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The idea was that a Dakota should fly over Dicn-Bicn-Phu 
six hundred feet up. While it was doing this another Dakota, 
with its engines more muffled, was to land on the runway, 
aided by beacons at a few points which would be camouflaged 
from view of the Viets. Midnight was the hour agreed. 

Le Damany had the job of co-ordinating evacuations from 
the three different points. We learnt from him that a helicoptci 
succeeded in landing at the Ninth Group in the course ol the 
afternoon and managed to take away ten wounded. 

At the hour arranged we listened for the purring noise 
which should be joining the sound made by the ‘Firefly’, which 
we trusted would abandon the dropping of its flares lor the 
occasion. Then suddenly we distinguished the noise we were 
waiting for; and a few minutes later a truck and an ambulance, 
without lights, pulled up outside our west exit They were 
quickly filled with wounded and then I heard the sound o 
their engines die down in the darkness. Suddenly we were 
aware of something gliding over our heads—the Dakota. Then 
we waited in anxious silence: if everything turned out well the 
whole business should be over in four or five minutes. 1 he 
‘decoy’ plane did its job in the sky, until suddenly, more im¬ 
mediately above us, we heard the characteristic sound ol a 
Dakota gaining height: the trick had worked and we had 
pulled it off. Then came a call from Major Guerin. You 
heard it all, Doctor? It went perfectly. Well do it again 

tomorrow.” , . , . 

The next day forty wounded were evacuated in this way, 

and the day after that forty more. And one evening Lc Damany 

told me that six planes were expected, which was wonderful. 

So forty wounded went off every evening, but twenty more 

were brought in during the night and morning. With six planes, 

however, something could really be done, and we were all 

filled with the wildest hopes. _ 

At midnight we were once more on the alert, ihe firsttime, 

the second, and again the third everything went according to 
plan, as in a film where every detail had been properly worked 
out. But on the fourth occasion there was a catastrophe 
Huguette 6, the support post at the end of the runway, dis¬ 
charged a flare which revealed to the Viets the whole of the 
stratagem which we had constructed with-such care, -thirty 
seconds later shells were raining down on the runway. A tilth 

and sixth plane were out of the question. 

Could we go on with this dangerous game, now that the 

Sri Pratap College, , 
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Viets had got wind of our scheme—would we be able to take 
them in again? The attempt had to be made anyhow. 

One evening Le Damany wanted to make direct contact 
with the pilot and he set off with a load of wounded, stretcher- 
bearers and a few Legionaries. The plane came down, passing 
over us with the gliding motion which we had now learnt to 
recognize—when suddenly there were loud explosions close: at 
hand and the rattle of automatic weapons. What was up? We 
soon knew when a man in flying costume was brought to the 
resuscitation ward on a stretcher; a large-calibre bullet had 
shattered both his knees. The Viets had simply arranged an 
ambush, and the wireless operator had been killed. A bullet 
had gone right through the cabin, and there was some damage 
which had not yet been properly assessed. Our wounded man 
was the co-pilot. His wounds were serious and he had to under¬ 
go an operation at once. Half an hour later I found that both 
the joints were done for and would remain ankylosed. 

There was also an air attendant in the plane. Surprised 
and scared, she said, “I did not know it was going to be like 

that.” . , . 

At daybreak it was found that the damage to the cabin 

was not very serious and the plane took off, under cover of 
a morning mist and in the teeth of the Viets, carrying with 
it its killed or wounded crew and fifteen of my wounded as 

well. , , , , 

I spent the rest of the night getting all those who had been 

operated on into the same shelter, aided by a few stretcher- 
bearers and coolies. I tried to get all those who had undergone 
operations in the abdomen or limbs, and those in plaster, 
placed together. This enabled me to free some fifteen beds, and 
now I had thirty cleared, which was a great thing. 

I now let Gindrey’s team have the first rest they had yet, 
by stopping work in the operating theatre at midnight. They 
lay down and were asleep in a tenth of a second. 

In the morning we were greatly relieved to have the main 
passage entirely covered, from the west to the north entry. 
Now we could get to all our shelters without any difficulty, and 
the wounded could wait outside the rooms in which we were 
working. The sorting out could be done in the passage itself, 
as nothing was left of the clearing-station. Now at least we 
were free from the dread of an explosion in that damnable 
passage. 

It was a pleasure to walk through it and see the metal 
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plates on the ceiling. The entrance would be covered up at 
night and then we would be able to have an electric bulb at 
the end. But suddenly a man with a wound in the face rushed 
up to me and feverishly grasped my right hand He was a tall 
man, fair-haired, in the uniform of a paratroop. A great bloody 
hole had taken the place of his mouth. The skin of the checks 
and chin was hanging down in tatters on his chest, which was 
covered with lacings of sticky red blood, in which there wcie 

bits of tooth and bone—a horrible sight. 

Through the blood I could make out the two bars indicating 

his rank of lieutenant. His right hand still clasped mine, while 
his other pointed to the terrifying mess beneath his nose, he 
gurgled, but could not speak, and there was no word for the 

expression in his eyes. . i 

“Come along.” I took him off to the resuscitation ward. 

He was undressed on a camp-bcd and needles went quick y 

into his thighs and arms. He calmed down b ’-ii con l,lu ^ ° 
watch me intently. I ought to know those eyes. Tbe " L “champ 
made out the card: “Lieutenant Demezieres. First Foieign 

Par God° P ycs, I ought to have recognized him. He sat beside 
me in the plane, the very plane which brought me heie, to 
Dien-Bien-Phu. In 1949 he was at Major Secretin s mess, on a 
free evening when I was a guest. This was a fine b< ;S' n "'"g 
his second term of service. “I’ve recognized you, I a*ured 
him “Forgive me—but with all that blood ... He pressed 
my hand fnd his expression was more peaceful, then his eyes 

C,OS The blood-pressure was satisfactory; there was no immedi¬ 
ate danger. But I did not like the gurgling sound in his throat 
he was spitting and bringing up long threads of mucus mixed 
with blood. Drugs had little effect; he was still spitting and his 
forehead had the tinge of suffocation. Quick, oxygen, lhe 
gas was passed in by I rubber tube slipped into the nostnl no 
time for the inhaler. This brought a few minutes respite then 
signs of suffocation reappeared. It was evident that there was 

some obstruction in the larynx. „ 

“Quick, get everything ready for a tracheotomy, was y 

next order. I made an incision in the skin at the: base oft 
neck, between the two rings of cartilage, and seized the tube ot 
silver which ends in a sharp trocar—I exerted pressure . . 
that was it. Air drove along the new passage and removed 
a great clot of coagulated blood which was flung ag 
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my chest—breathing became easier, and we breathed more 

“Don’t worry, all is well,” I assured him. You 11 take the 
plane this evening and at Paris they will fit you out with a new 
ace. You need have no anxiety. I’ll meet you for a drink in 

the Champs Elysees in a month or so.” 

His eyes expressed the extent of his gratitude, and then he 

fell asleep. , 

Yes, the road to Isabelle has been opened up—and so has 

Dcmezicr£s’ jaw. . 

Then there were more wounded, three Legionaries, six 

paratroops, fifteen sappers. Once more I was oblivious of time 
and space; at a given moment Dcudon might say, “Your meal 
is ready”—then I came out and swallowed down a few sardines 
and a cup of hot coffee, but plunged back at once into my own 
universe which was made up of shattered bone and blood. 

Towards midnight Le Damany gave me a call. “The trucks 
are on their way to your place; the Dakota will be here in half 
an hour’s time.” So we got Demezieres on to a stretcher, an 
immense dressing over his shattered face. 

I heard the plane come down and held my breath as I 
listened to it gliding past. Some seconds later came the sound 
of explosions—the Viets were still lying in wait. I could count ' 
about twenty shells falling. What was going to happen, would 
the plane turn back? Then we would have to begin all over 
again. No, I could hear the Dakota’s engines roaring over us, 
using all their power. How I thanked God for that! 

The rest of the night was a bad dream, marked off by 
explosions every few minutes; but this nightmare had now 
become a habit and it was prolonged into the day that 
followed, the day after, and the night. 

Then towards eleven Le Damany rang. “Get sixteen 
wounded ready for half past eleven.” 

Everything went smoothly—the truck, the loading, the 
plane gliding down, and the inevitable explosions. But we 
missed the triumphant sound of the engines exerting all their 
power. We were never to hear it again, not tomorrow, nor the 
day after, nor in all the days that were to come. 

A quarter of an hour later a stretcher was brought into the 
passage escorted by airmen in flying kit or in their blue 
uniform. On the stretcher lay a wounded Legionary, one of 
those policing the evacuation. “A splinter in the knee,” he told 
me. 
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With him was Dupouich, a medical sergeant helping to 

COn A°nd t 'in 'the" background there was a young girl in blue, 
with a wing in gold on her breast, the air attendant. It was 
not the one S who came the other day. I recognized this one 
her name was Genevieve de Galard. 
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It was three in the morning. The last man to undergo a 
stomach operation in this batch had been taken off to his 
shelter. The outlook for him was hopeful—a stomach wound 
that was easy to get at, anastomosed; a wounded spleen with 
a long pedicle, easily removed. 

Exhausted, but satisfied, I returned to my own little 
shelter. All the wounded had been operated on, except for a 
thorax case—his blood-pressure was too low, but his general 
condition was improving. He would be operated on at day¬ 
break. 

Vidal had coped stoutly with a sudden influx -of forty 
paratroops who were ambushed, and had carried out twelve 
operations. 

I sat down on the little stool in front of my metal table; 
Ty was sleeping on a stretcher against the wall to my right. 
He took up exactly half of it; he was not out of the wood yet, 
for his stumps required further attention—the flesh refused to 
grow over the whitish ends of his two femurs, visible through 
the oozing blots of red. 

In front of me in a cardboard box were two hundred cards 
for discharge of the wounded. Now I had to go through them 
and get ready those who were to be off at seven o’clock. They 
had to go to their battalion sick-bay and their own support 
posts. What else could be done? 

Then I heard steps in the passage outside my entrance, 
which had a hanging over it, and a whispered conversation 
between the dentist and an N.C.O. of the Second Group. 
“He’s dead?” 

“Yes, he committed suicide with a grenade.” 

“When?” 

“Yesterday evening, I think. A bloke in the command post 
told me.” 

Then I got up and went out. “Oh, sorry, Major. I thought 
you were asleep.” 

“You were talking about suicide,” I answered. “Who is 
it?” 

“Colonel Piroth.” 

122 
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I got them to repeat it and went back into my shelter, 

hardly able to believe my ears. And yet ... 

And yet two days ago I came face to face with him as I 
went into the command post. He was just coming out of his 
office. I saluted him and he gave me the only hand he had. 
His other arm had been amputated long ago, high up near 
the shoulder. “How are you, Colonel, not too tired?” I asked. 

“Oh yes, I am a bit tired, and I have a right to be, don’t 
you think? You remember Thai-Binh? And now here I am 
again! You know, Doc, I get'all the dirty jobs.” 


Do I remember Thai-Binh? 

It was a town near Nam-Dinh, nine miles beyond one branch 
of the Red River. It was a little like what Chicago must have 
been when people there first began to trace out its avenues. 

There were two wide parallel streets, some two and a half 
miles long, connected by a series of little adjacent streets. 
There were new brick bungalows on every side and in every 
colour. Bazaars, restaurants, cafes, grocers’ shops, sinister 
hotels. An odd swarm of inhabitants of every sort and type. It 
was brilliantly lit at night, when the loud-speakers blared all 
over the place. It was a town which was developing very 
rapidly. 

But the Viets were almost masters of the surrounding 
countryside, only a few miles from the centre of the town, and 
each year there had to be a considerable mopping-up operation 
in the province. 

Usually, the field hospital took up quarters round the 
civilian hospital, in a type of prefabricated Nissen hut of 
American origin. The civilian hospital took up some hundreds 
of square yards, bounded on the left by the river, the Song 
Thai-Binh, and on the right by the sports ground ; while in 
front was a desert-like street and behind a stream which flowed 
into the Song Thai-Binh. 

We had an area in the annex, between the stream and the 
last hospital building. The doctor in charge of the hospital let 
me have free use of his materials and garage . . . and also his 
Morgue! 

This Morgue was a few yards from the stream whose muddy 
waters drifted past it. It was a pretty little building, clean too, 
and had a little terrace out of the sun. 

The Vietnamese are not accustomed to Morgues. Either 
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the dead man is accorded the tradidonal ceremonies in his 
own home or else he is buried at once, with a blessing to speed 
him on his way. So the Morgue was seldom used, and once I 
had looked over the place with its five real windows and its 
little glass-panelled door I decided to occupy it. My boy, 
Mr. Phu—he held very much to this mode of address—was 
disapproving, saying that it was bad taste to treat the house 
of the dead so lightly, but all the same he agreed to give the 
walls a washing of lime and to set out what little kit I had with 
me on active service. 

From my windows I could see the stream, banked with a 
network of barbed wire, and on the left where it joined the 
Song Thai-Binh a strong blockhouse with a section of reserves 
to man it, the barrels of machine-guns sticking menacingly 
from its loopholes. Beyond the stream was the traditional type 
of rice-field and, three hundred yards further on, a village 
occupied by peasants no less traditional in type. From my 
window on the other side I could sec the whole of my field 
hospital, consisting of two four-poled tents, one two-poled, a 
garage and a building lent us by the head of the civilian 
hospital. Our five vehicles were drawn up along the wire which 
made a symbolical barrier between us and the sports field, a 
grass meadow some hundred yards square. My two larger 
trucks were almost touching my little terrace. 

On this sports field was the divisional command post, which 
was at that time in the charge of Colonel de Castries. This 
embraced sites going from the large command post tent down 
to the individual dug-out or hut, including impressive com¬ 
mand post trucks and radio vans. All the vehicles which were 
used for transporting men and supplies were drawn up along 
the bank of the stream. 

On the third of December, 1953, the active operations were 
coming to an end. The mobile groups were slowly coming 
back to Thai-Binh, exhausted after ten days’ campaigning 
in the rice-fields, hunting out the Veits who could never 
be caught, as they vanished like rats the moment they 
appeared. 

That was always the way. After an exhausting march 
nothing would show up except a peaceful village where the 
peasants would answer with an air of surprise, Khong Biet —I 
don t understand—when you asked them if there were any 
Viets about. Then the companies engaged in the operation 
would occupy a few houses on the edge of the village for the 
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night, only to be roused from their sleep by explosions and the 
rattle of machine-guns and swarms of shouting Viets. 


On the first of December Colonel de Castries had left us 
to take over the command at Dien-Bien-Phu, taking with him 
some of his closest colleagues. So the operation was well and 
truly over and an order, marked ‘Secret and Confidential’, had 
reached us in the evening of the third, telling us to pack up 
and move off the next day, the fourth of December. 

It was a lovely evening and Captain Drouin, of the Intelli¬ 
gence, and Paule, the typist, and I had lolled on the grass of 
the sports field, discussing the colonel’s move to Dien-Bien- 
Phu. Who would be taking his place? Meanwhile Colonel 
Piroth, who was in charge of the divisional artillery, was in 
command. 

He was a tall, broad-shouldered fellow; his expression was 
both sensitive and energetic. A shell was responsible for the 
empty left sleeve of his battledress. We were very fond of him. 

In the course of our talk, Drouin told me that the Intelli¬ 
gence officer was very glad that we were moving off. On the 
previous evening he had arrested and held a few men who had 
been fishing in the stream with gestures unusual among 
anglers—possibly enemy spies? 

We parted around midnight and I went to sleep in my 
Morgue after reading a few pages of some dismal novel. Before 
dropping off I had turned down the wick of my hurricane lamp, 
so that the white walls remained dimly lit. If I had an urgent 
call in the course of the night I had only to turn up the flame. 

It was not until the whole affair was over that I learnt what 
time I was aroused—it was an unpleasant awakening, caused 
by a jerking of my camp-bed; I heard no explosion. But I was 
fully conscious when I heard the first rattle of automatic 
weapons. But still I did not get up at once. The night before, 
towards midnight, a Vietnamese battalion had been caught in 
a village over a mile away and for an hour I had listened to 
the din of the fighting, which was soon over. 

Suddenly a great flash lit up the walls of my room; a 
violent blast blew open the window facing the sports field and 
a tile clattered down on to the courtyard. I sprang to my feet, 
got into my shorts and pullover, then instinctively crouched 
down. I crawled to the window and tried to make out what was 
happening. 
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What I saw drove every thought out of my head ; I became 
quite giddy, sweat poured down my back and for a few seconds 
I was petrified. Then slowly, almost unconsciously, I got to the 
left side of my little house and stood up, quite still. It took me 
quite a few seconds to get the little gadget in my forage cap 
properly fixed. 

I was surrounded by Viets 1 ; that was abundantly clear. I 
could make out their crouching figures, armed with automatic 
weapons, running to the right and left of the little building, 
close to its walls, outlined for some tenths of a second against 
my windows like fantastic shadows. How many were there? 
Perhaps forty on each side, then they vanished. 

Then a most fearful din broke out, five or six explosions 
accompanied by great flashes going up into the sky. It was like 
broad daylight, then I heard the fire of thirty or forty Tommy 
guns at once, immediately followed by blood-curdling shouts 
and hoarse words of command in Vietnamese. 

Next I saw the Viets rush towards the command post and 
as they reached it fire through the sides of the tent, then go 
inside and from there came more firing followed by cries and 
shouts. Then I saw figures flying chased by others, then a flash, 
more firing and the racing figures collapsing like stuffed dolls. 

I got to my knees and in order to see better pressed my 
face to the glass. A group was coming from the command post 
towards my little house, shouting madly. I made no move. 
They were Viets taking five or six of our men with their hands 
tied, forcing them to run by hustling them sharply. They 
passed only a few yards from my window and I saw the Viet- 
minhs clearly enough, dressed in black and with their faces 
masked, grenades hanging from their belts, a knife on the left 
side and a ball of string on the right. 

I kept track of this group by moving to the other window; 
it stopped beside the stream where the prisoners were handed 
over to other guards. It was an assembly point there and five 
or six men were crouched beside a machine-gun. 

I had seen nothing worth speaking of, but I congratulated 
myself on not having attempted to run away. 

The first group again passed quickly beneath my window, 
alongside my trucks, and they fired a few bursts towards my 
two-poled tent which housed my sergeant-major and his little 
office; and I trembled at the sound. 

The sports field was like hell let loose. The fire from the 

1 For plan of attack see sketch map, pp. 136—7. 
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Tommy guns had almost died down and I could hear the 
crackling of fires. The piece of ground where the helicopter 
had landed the day before was littered with bodies; the Viets 
were all over the place, coming out of one hut and rushing 
into another. Words of command called out in Vietnamese 
mingled with the cries of the wounded and I saw a knife plunge 
three times into a body which was trying to crawl. 

At last I began to think of my own position. I could not 
stay where I was; that would only mean death—the door 
kicked open, the black barrel of the gun, a quick blue flame 
and a knock in the stomach like a heavy blow from a fist. 

But if I went outside I was bound to be seen by the assembly 
post at the stream. A burst from a machine-gun at twenty feet 
usually finds its target. In short I was trapped like a rat. I 
flattened myself into my corner as well as I could and tried to 
disappear into the brickwork. 

Suddenly I was horrified to notice the white handle of my 
door beginning very gently to move. My blood froze in my 
veins—an expression I had often come across in detective 
stories, never dreaming that I would one day learn that it is 
the most accurate description of what one feels at such a 
moment. I learnt it then. The door opened quietly and a lump 
came into my throat, as I waited for the man and his gun, and 
I said an Our Father and a Hail Mary. 

Then I heard a voice which murmured very quietly, 
‘‘Major, Major.” 

I looked down to see Phu, my boy, lying flat on his stomach 
on the tiled floor, his large eyes flashing with the reflection of 
the fires. “Major, you can’t stay here. There are a lot of 
Vietminhs, killing people and burning everything. If the major 
stays here he will surely be a dead major, and I don’t want 
,that. I don’t want my major dead.” 

“But where can we go?” 

“Come with me, Major.” 

And so, slowly, very slowly, I crept along the wall, went 
down on my stomach and began as queer a sort of crawl as 
any infantryman ever made in the course of war. Phu’s feet 
were just in front of me and I followed them trustingly, easing 
my body over the doorstep, until I found myself in the damp 
grass. I did not dare to turn my head to the right, as I had no 
desire to see the machine-gun with the Viets crouched around it. 

I got forward a couple of yards, three, then ten. ... I no 
longer heard any sound of the massacre and had no eyes for 

Pratap College* 
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anything but the wet earth and the grass which brushed my 
chin. Suddenly I found myself in front of the barbed-wire 
entanglement which surrounded our blockhouse, forty yards 
further on, at the junction of the stream and the Song Thal- 
Binh River. Flashes spurted from the loopholes of the block¬ 
house and a stream of bullets enfiladed the river banks. Viet 
bullets replied by striking sparks out of the concrete walls. 

“This way, Major.” 

“No,” I answered, for an idea had suddenly come into my 
head. I slipped under the barbed wire and kept moving for¬ 
ward. The wire tore my pullover and went into the skin of my 
back and buttocks. A few more yards and I stopped, reflecting 
that the Viets could not get nearer to the barbed wire without 
coming under fire from our blockhouse, but I was risking being 
seen by its occupants, so I stayed rooted to the ground, trying 
to form one substance with it. I felt something cold and slimy 
against my legs—perhaps a snake? In any case it was out of 
the question to move. 

I turned my head slowly to the left and saw that the 
massacre had ended. From the centre of the town, more than 
a quarter of a mile away, flares were going up into the sky. 
The Viets were still rushing all over the place, carrying great 
parcels of stuff under their arms and hustling forward some of 
our fellows. 

A dozen of them came closer and surrounded my little 
house, smashing the windows with the butts of their guns so 
that they fell in a cascade of tinkling glass; then they went in, 
talking aloud, came out and went in again. I wondered why 
our blockhouse did not fire on them. They told me afterwards 
that they were afraid of hitting me, thinking I was still inside. 

I distinctly heard the word ‘Bac-sy*, which means doctor. 
They came dangerously near my barbed wire, then returned to 
their assembly post by the stream. Then I realized that this 
post was sheltered by a small ridge from the blockhouse’s field 
of fire. The whole attack had been very well thought out and 
I remembered the fishermen mentioned in the evening. 

I saw all the sections of the raiding party cross the stream 
in good order, climb up the other bank and pass along the 
embankments of the rice-field on the far side. I still made no 
move. 

Suddenly there was a considerable explosion behind me 
and a cluster of sparks, followed by a hot blast—my trucks had 
blown up and bits and pieces of them were raining down, while 
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flames rose from their shattered bonnets. At the same moment 
an avalanche of mortar shells descended on the sports field, the 
field hospital and around our blockhouse. The Viets were 
covering their retreat. 

Behind me I heard an anguished voice: “Major, Major, I 
have been looking for you. I’m Stacher, clerk at the command 
post. I’m wounded in the leg. They took me off with them; 
look, my hands are still tied. Release me, I’m in pain. . . .” 

With difficulty I emerged from the barbed wire and told 
the wounded man to follow me. “Halt,” came a shout from our 
blockhouse. 

“Don’t fire, it’s the doctor.” Once more I sweated with 
fear then sighed with relief. 

Then I reached the clearing-station tent which was pierced 
through and through with bullets. I cut Stacher’s bonds, found 
a bed for him and set out to find my staff. 

Boiron, my clerk, who was in his little tent, was sure to be 
dead, but when I went in I found nobody there—nobody in 
the men’s tent either. But I found them all, some lying on the 
ground, others in the irrigation trenches, and only one of them 
injured, Coquelle, who had a bullet in the right hand. 

There were groans and cries in the building next to us, a 
part of the civilian hospital. The Viets had fired through the 
flimsy wall, killing two women and two children. 

My trucks were still burning. I saw that the first of the 
wounded were coming in, crossing the scene of the massacre. 
Someone got our electric plant working. In a few minutes the 
thirty beds of the clearing-station had been occupied. Only 
front-line units had their own field dressings, which are not 
issued to men at divisional command posts, so that the wounded 
all had their injuries exposed to the night air. They had been 
so close to death that they remained silent and looked at us as 

if they were seeing ghosts. 

“Hurry up now. Bring a flask of blood here.” 

“Give some plasma there.” 

“Quickly; morphia for this one.” 

“A tourniquet for him.” 

Within half an hour the sorting out was all done and the 

treatment ordered was under way. 

I hurried off to the command post where everything was in 
the most frightful chaos. All the huts had been ransacked and 
there were great pools of blood on the ground. The tents were 
all pocked with bullets. 
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There were still cries from the wounded who had crept 
under the vehicles parked alongside the river. I dashed back 
to the field hospital and returned with stretchers and bearers. 

The survivors had all received attention and now it was a 
matter of reckoning up who was missing. 

“You haven’t seen Lieutenant Mouret? He seems to have 
disappeared . . .” He was certainly one of those whom I saw 
being hustled away. 

“The Intelligence officer is wounded; he is in the field 
hospital.” 

“Where is the battery sergeant-major?” 

“He’s dead.” 

Two of our companies, supported by tanks, spread out on 
the road beside the river and set out to occupy the village some 
three hundred yards from the stream, from which the Viet 
raiding party came. The headman of the village would have 
some explaining to do . . . if he was still there. 

Now dawn had come and it was six o’clock in the morning. 
I went and had a look at the breach in the barbed wire, behind 
my little house. It had been made with plastic explosive, and 
it must have been the sound of this going off which woke me 
up. The stream was almost dry—the Viets waited for low tide. 
Everything had been worked out. They knew that I had no¬ 
body on guard, but why did they not attack my place at once? 
I believe that their map showed my quarters as the Morgue, 
in which it is more usual to expect to find the dead than the 
living; and it was only at the end of the raid that they learnt 
I was there, but then it was too late. 

On the other side of the stream my orderlies were at work 
in the rice-field. “Major, there are three Vietminh dead here 
and three wounded.” 

I sent off stretchers and bearers and a few minutes later 
Viets wounded by bullets from the blockhouse were laid out 
beside our own. I gazed at their closely shaven heads, their 
slanting eyes and their tight lips—all this stoical calm which 
seems so sinister to us Europeans. 

Our total casualties were fifty wounded, fifteen taken 
prisoner, twenty killed, fifteen by rifles, five by side-arms. The 
cook was stabbed almost under my window, two officers were 
wounded, two more prisoners. 

Towards seven the tall figure of Colonel Piroth appeared, 
framed in the entrance to the clearing-station tent. “So, Doctor, 
you have had a hot time of it?” 
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“Yes, Colonel, but how did you manage to escape it?” 

“I slipped under my command truck and crawled along 
like everybody else. I got as far as the latrines and lay down 
against the wall without moving. . , . I lost my Swiss watch 
in the raid ... by the way, I hurt myself a little when I was 
crawling along. Would you be so kind as to fix me up a little 
dressing? I’m sorry to bother you for such a trifle.” 

Drawing up the empty sleeve of his battledress he un¬ 
covered the white stump with its star-shaped scar; it had a 
deep tear on the edge of it. I was just finishing the dressing 
when an orderly came up to say, “General Dilleman is here.” 

He was at once followed by the general. 

The colonel and I came to attention and saluted. General 
Dilleman was at this time in command of the southern zone.^ 
“Now, Doctor, tell me what happened at your place. . . .” 
I took the general and the colonel off to the stream and 

my story took some ten minutes to tell. . } 

“Well, you had a marvellous stroke of luck . . . really it s 

your boy who saved your life.” 

They went off together and slowly crossed the sports field 

which was still covered with rubble; then they were lost from 
view. 

Colonel Piroth left Nam-Dinh ten days later to rejoin 
Colonel de Castries at Dien-Bien-Phu. 


He was buried under his bed, in his shelter. Never again 
will he have to say, “I get all the dirty jobs.” 



VIII 

THE DOMINIQUE POSITIONS 

There were to be no more planes: Major Guerin held out 
no hope of them. Never again would an aircraft land on the 
runway. The last machine, which fell into the trap last night, 
caught fire this morning and in a few seconds its fate was 
sealed. 

At daybreak the crew had tried to repair it a little, but the 
morning mist dispersed earlier than usual and the mechanics 
had to scatter, chased by the Viet shells. 

One wounded member of the crew was fated to remain 
with me until the end of the fighting. Now it was essential to 
prepare and organize additional hospital accommodation. 

Le Damany already had a hundred wounded in his place, 
half of them on camp-beds, half on stretchers. He had taken 
over the messes in his group and was slowly spreading into all 
neighbouring shelters which were not actual fighting posts. 

Battalion doctors had also enlarged their hospital accom¬ 
modation by taking over messes and the men’s rest quarters— 
which did not matter as there was no longer any rest. Men 
slept when they could, beside their weapons, where they fought. 
Officers gave up individual shelters and passed the night on a 
mat on the ground in the command post. 

Vidal only had room for thirty in his shelter, but he could 
also use the Second Thai Battalion’s sick-bay and some neigh¬ 
bouring shelters; it was further understood that if he had too 
many, as often happened, he could send them on either to me 
or to Le Damany. 

I too had to invade my neighbours’ quarters. Colonel 
Langlais made it a very simple matter. “Send me any officers 
who can walk; they can eat at my table, and perhaps they will 
be able to do a little work for me?” 

His people were just the same. His N.C.O. said: “Send us 
any wounded N.C.O.s. We’ll squeeze up a bit and make room 
for them.” And it was the same with other ranks, so that the 
paratroop group made room for twenty-five altogether. 

The central command post gave me its individual shelters. 
The staff there, officers and men, took their meals on their 
office tables. 
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I had already moved into five shelters of the Airborne Com¬ 
mandos. The Thailanders quartered in the main passage there 
were packed like sardines in a tin. But I still had not enough 
room and needed more shelters cleared for my wounded. 

De Carfort had got his battalion pioneers to build an extra 
sick-bay. He could take fifty wounded under his own direct 
supervision, and another fifty in neighbouring shelters under 
the supervision of his medical orderlies. 

I visited all our shelters with N’Diaye, one by one, and we 
made room for another ten by arranging some camp-beds like 
bunks on top of one another. While making this inspection we 
had a look at the roof and then I realized how inadequate 
was the amount of earth heaped on the crossbeams and metal 
plates. 

There was a huge heap of earth on the platform which had 
come from the excavation of the clearing-station, and if only 
the sappers could let us have a few thick planks we could use 
this to strengthen our roof considerably. 

I still had Fleury and my coolies, nor was there any lack of 
picks and shovels. Buezck supplied the heavy planks and work 
began at once, to last until the thirtieth and the Dominique 
attack. 

I often wondered where Fleury got the strength of character 
which made him such a reliable man. I have never seen any¬ 
body so cool and so contemptuous of danger. Day and night 
he would stand up on our roof, urging the coolies to work. He 
had no sympathy for laggards, sluggards or cowards; his calm 
gaze watched shells explode without blinking. 

Shells fell on the road, near the mess, on the Second Air¬ 
borne, our neighbours, and every living creature vanished into 
some hole—except Fleury, who still stood erect, quite without 
fear. “Where are my coolies?” he would say. “Are you on 
leave? Come along there, hop out of it.” 

Then the coolies emerged, giving him a frightened look 
such as one might direct to some powerful God who is superior 
to all earthly wounds. 

After a few days the example he gave them produced its 
effect and, while the shells were falling, I could still make out 
the sounds of wheelbarrows, picks and shovels at work on our 
roof. 

An extra three feet of earth was spread on top, over and 
above the earth already there. Fleury went off with Buezek at 
night towards the airfield runway and would return carrying 
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on his back, apparently without effort, metal plates of a 

staggering weight. f 

He found crossbeams and thick planks in the ruins ot 

shattered shelters, and trunks of trees on the river bank which 
nobody had dared to touch, believing them to be mined. 

The main passage, the crossways of the central block, the 
resuscitation ward, the operating theatre, all were covered with 
a double layer of rubble, separated by nearly six feet of earth. 
This gave us an assurance of safety, at least for the vital central 
section of our field hospital. 

I realized that I owed a great deal to Fleury and a con¬ 
siderable number of us, both the wounded and the medical 
staff, owe our lives to him. When I was able to eat at normal 
times, I invited him to eat with me and he stayed by my side, 
calm as ever, not saying a word. Then one day I had an idea. 
“When you have finished, Fleury, I would like to make you a 
present.” At once he began to protest. “No,” I went on, “it is 
not a present, it is simply a souvenir. I know you are alone in 
the world and I would not like you to forget, in days to come, 
that you have won our friendship and our respect. I am going 
to give you my signet-ring.” 

I saw him flush with pleasure, but he did not utter a word. 

Every morning we had a visit from a very remarkable 
person, Sergeant Stetter, from the Moroccan battalion which 
held the central hill of the Dominique position. He came down 
through the trenches on his hill, joined the road, crossed the 
bridge, came to the field hospital and then went on to the 
command post to pick up his battalion’s mail, with as much 
ease and nonchalance as some stroller on a boulevard in Paris. 
He was always gay and smiling, always in a good temper, 
spreading optimism wherever he went. Every morning at eight 
o’clock I would hear his voice in the main passage, “And the 
next morning, at eight o’clock, the duck was still alive.” 

He could relate all Robert Lamoureux’ stories without 
forgetting a single word, and the moment he arrived there 
would be shouts of laughter from the wounded and the order¬ 
lies. His visit meant a great deal to me and I told Deudon 
always to keep half a pint of wine for him, our issue of Vinogel 
it often was. 

There was also Sergeant Lasserre of the Intelligence. He 
knew all the little secrets and took part in the questioning of 
prisoners. We had nicknamed him ‘Lemmy Caution* after the 
celebrated hero of the detective stories; his spirits were in- 
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exhaustible and his optimism unshakeable, while his prophecies 
were very odd indeed. 

When he said, “At two in the morning there is to be an 
attack on such and such a hill,” we could be quite sure of a 
peaceful night; and whenever he forecast a quiet night, then 

there would be a most hideous din. 

Every day he would declare that the 308th Division was 
badly mauled, the 312th Division wiped out, or that two Viet 
batteries had been destroyed. Every time he passed the shelters 
of the wounded they never failed to call him over and I am 
sure that more than one of the poor fellows went to sleep with 
optimism in his heart after hearing him. The next day they were 
disillusioned, but they had got a few hours’ good sleep out of 
it. That is always a gain from a medical point of view. 

Then there were the fellows of the Second Airborne, those 
close to Colonel Langlais, Patrice de Carfort’s orderlies, 
Le Damany’s Legionaries and ‘Julot’s pal’, Jupiter, of the 
command post Signals. 

All these lads gave us a warmth of feeling which was frank 
and whole-hearted; and their presence was a constant 
refreshment to us, buried alive in our hospital shelters. 


Then a great day came, the twenty-eighth of March. The 
Viets from their hills to the east and west had advanced a 
trench towards the Isabelle road which had become a matter 
of grave concern for those in command. It was essential to g ain 
control of this trench and reopen the road, which involved an 

operation in itself. It began at dawn. 

I saw the armoured cars go off, the Eighth Assault, the 

First Foreign Paratroops and the battalions dropped by para¬ 
chute to reinforce them a few days before, the Sixth Coloma 

Paratroops. . . 

The barrage was terrific and the Viets, surprised by a clever 

move, forgot to send us their usual morning shells. There was 

tremendous confidence in the attack; it seemed that there had 

never been such an affair in Indo-China before! In spite ol 

our losses, the battalion commanding officers were in raptures 

about the way our men had fought. . 

The first wounded to reach us told us about the hghting : 
there had been a frontal attack, an encirclement, and then the 
trench was cut off, so that the Viets were caught like rats in a 
trap. Then the paratroops had delivered an assault which 
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nothing could resist; two Viet battalions were wiped out and 
a considerable number of arms captured. By noon optimism 
had reached its height. Hope swept through the whole garrison. 

On my side I had some reason to be satisfied too. This 
battle cost us more than a hundred wounded. Vidal took the 
first brunt of it, acting as a clearing-station, then swiftly 
evacuating to us the wounded who had been provided with 
cards giving a valuable diagnosis in his own hand, which saved 
us a great deal of time and labour. 

My ambulance drivers performed miracles; my orderlies 
worked indcfatigably. The superficially wounded and less 
serious cases were passed on to Le Damany and the battalion 
sick-bays. All those seriously wounded received resuscitation 
and were got ready to undergo an operation. 

An hour after the last of the wounded had been brought in 
the position was clearly defined and we knew exactly what 
operations had to be done. Gindrey and his team stood the test 
and performed sixteen major operations within twenty hours. 

Our losses, though not numerous, were serious because they 
included some of our best men, and it was decided that in 
future the Isabelle road would have to remain closed . . . until 
there was a real change. Bloodshed on that scale could not 
happen every day, for the battles yet to come had also to be 
taken into account. Everyone was aware of that. 

Rezillot had been able to send us some wounded to whom 
he had already given treatment. Through them I learnt of the 
death of Lieutenant Rossini, who was killed by an anti-aircraft 
shell. Rossini had been on Major Grand d’Esnon’s staff. 

Ack-ack had in fact made its first appearance at Dien- 
Bien-Phu. While I was watching the planes in the sky, I had 
already heard whistlings in the distance caused by projectiles 
of some larger calibre. “A sniper,” the orderlies used to say, 
but I had my doubts. Then one morning the ack-ack made its 
presence felt in a very tragic way. 

Major Guerin had warned me that a considerable amount 
of material was to be dropped, including a number of containers 
destined for the medical service. So from daybreak we were 
straining our ears for the usual purring—and suddenly the sky 
was full of it, for a whole group of planes was taking part in the 
delivery. The packages began to fall briskly and the company 
charged with getting them together was dashing all over the 
place. Sioni, at the wheel of the jeep, and Cortes with him, 
brought back everything that was marked ‘Red Cross’. Then 
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the ack-ack got going. From north, east and west a stream of 
bullets went up into the sky and a sudden flash ringed with 
black puffs of smoke showed up between the aircraft the 

bursting of 37-millimetre shells. 

This first ack-ack demonstration hardly lasted more than 
ten minutes, but one of the Dakotas flying between three and 
six hundred feet up was hit and crashed in flames a little 
beyond the Claudine positions. The crew, who had been burnt, 
were afterwards given a proper funeral. Meanwhile the rest of 
the planes went on with the drop, right down to the last 

package. 


Sioni and Cortes had brought back thirty packages, which 
were a pleasant surprise to us, for they contained the complete 
equipment of an American field hospital, a real luxury. Three 
hundred blue pyjamas, three hundred sheets, very light and 
delicate; pillows, folding camp-beds, and every type of surgical 
instrument; hundreds of flasks of various antibiotics and a 
considerable quantity of hospital supplies which we had been 
without, as three hundred wounded are not normally provided 

for in the equipment of a surgical unit. 

Tulot went into rhapsodies over the magnificent white 
woollen blankets, the pearl buttons of the pyjamas, and also 
over the bottles of champagne which our Director had added 

to the consignment. . , , , 

The champagne was at once given to those who had under- 

gone serious operations. In the evening we had our usual 

visitors and after the last operation had been finished they 

challenged Levasseur and Bacus to a game of belote, which took 

place in the main passage. This challenge cost the two lads from 

the Second Airborne something, for the stake was a bottle of 

brandy. 


« 

Everything seemed quiet enough outside and Levasseur 
was just voicing a shout of triumph when suddenly some 
explosions echoed above our heads; then a few seconds pause, 
then fifteen more, followed by a few which were more spaced 

out. . 

This trick of the Viets was a very effective one. 

In the evening, towards ten o’clock, they stopped their 
harassing fire; people stayed in their shelters, but after twenty 
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minutes risked having a glance outside and that tempted them 
to take a step or two as well as a glance, and those steps led 
them towards some neighbouring shelter, and then their pals 
came out too. Why not smoke a cigarette together and chat 
over the events of the day? You could also profit by adding a 
few more sandbags to your roof, getting some supplies from 
your company command post and making all those contacts 
which had not been made in the course of the day. Then sud¬ 
denly from the horizon to the north-east would spring a series 
of Hashes. Those who had kept close to their shelters had time 
to take cover. It was bad luck on the others. 

And every time, in the half-hour afterwards, some ten to 
fifteen wounded would show up in the passage. 

“I was just making myself a cup of coffee.” 

“I had found three batteries for my torch.” 

“I was only washing my shirt.” 

“I had just come back from the canteen.” 

Lcvasseur, the most hard-boiled member of the team, used 
to say: “It’s too quiet this evening. I’m not going out.” 

When he had to go out he used to wait until a few shells 
had fallen, then pick up his steel helmet and go calmly off. 

That evening this firing out of the blue had once more 
accounted for some wounded. I heard footsteps and gaspings 
coming at the same time from the west and north entrances. 
On the left I saw Foucras coming in, very pale and spitting 
blood, supported by men from the command post. 

“It was only a few yards away,” he said. “I was standing 
just in front of my shelter. Lieutenant Dutour was killed.” 

On the right I saw Boisbouvier, a young lieutenant in the 
First Battalion, Foreign Paratroops, with a large dressing on 
his right thigh. 

We got Foucras half-seated on a bed in the resuscitation 
ward. His breathing was difficult and halting; blood issued 
from his nose and the corners of his mouth. But his blood- 
pressure was good. 

“You were right, Major,” he said with a smile. “I have 
added to my collection of shell-fragments—I’ve got them 
here.” It was true that I found ten or more holes in the walls 
of his thorax. In a few minutes he was having the usual injec¬ 
tions and going off to sleep under their influence. 

Boisbouvier was wounded that morning, a little hole on the 
inner side of the thigh. Rondy had fixed him up with a dressing 
which was not too constricting and sent him back to his 
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company. His company commander was Lieutenant Bertrand, 

who had been killed beside him. 

That evening, only half an hour before, Boisbouvicr had 
suddenly felt warm blood flowing down his leg. Lieutenant 
Rondy had said to him, “Off you go to the field hospital at 


once. . , , • , 

Carefully I undid the dressing. The arterial pulse in the 

foot was beating regularly, just as well as in the other foot. It 
would be very odd if the femoral artery was affected. Rondy 
would have fixed a tourniquet; perhaps the femoral vein . . . ? 
That could wait; so I replaced a tight dressing. 

He was to keep it like that for three days; then I had an¬ 
other look. It had all cleared up. It was simply a superficial 
vein and Boisbouvicr was able to go back to his post on his 
own two legs. But he was to be back again, tlnee moie times. 

While he was under observation he had been put in my 
N.C.O.s’ room, beside Lieutenant Rollin, also from the First 
Battalion, who had come in five days before with a compound 
fracture of the right leg, the projectile being still embedded in 
it. I decided not to operate but to evacuate him to Hanoi, as 
the operation required doing with the aid of an X-ray screen. 
But an end had been put to all evacuations by air a couple of 
days before and I had been obliged to operate. I found no splinter 
and the leg was slowly swelling, which caused me great anxiety. 

Then Vidal was on the phone. “Major, I’m doing no more 
operations at the moment, as I have nothing sterilized to hand, 
and it will take another hour to get it all done. But I have an 
abdominal case which has been waiting since eight this morn¬ 
ing. His blood-pressure is good—may I send him along. 

“Why don’t you come along yourself and operate on him 


with me?” . . . , , 

“Really? I did not like to ask. I would be particularly glad 

of your opinion too, as it is rather a difficult case. 

Sioni went off with the jeep, returning a few minutes later 
with the wounded man, Vidal and two of his orderlies. We went 
into the resuscitation ward, where Gindrey joined us. 

The wounded man was a little chap from the Paris district. 
His eyes were frightened, but the words which came to his Ups 
were the typical chaff of the Paris suburbs. He was trying to 
be cheeky. “Now they’re messing about with my guts as 1 
they were a bit of veal bought cheap at the market. 

He brazened it out like a little tough—or rather he pre¬ 
tended to be tough. He was quite right, for this was the on y 
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way he could face it out. An officer would know how to be cool 
and phlegmatic; he could not manage that, so he did the best 
he could. 

There was a little hole in the hypochondrium, the ill- 
defined region at the juncture of the ribs and the stomach. I 
pressed the stomach, which remained soft, but there was pain, 
for I could feel the muscles contract. “I want to be sick,” said 
our patient. He coughed and spat a little blood. The lung was 
certainly affected, but what about the stomach? Was it 
necessary to open and look? 

A laparotomy which fails to show up any lesion can be 
done in a proper operating theatre, but here it was a luxury 
best avoided. It was at this moment that Patrice came in. He 
always looked in during the course of the evening or the night, 
always quiet, silent and distinguished in his manner. I call him 
Patrice because ‘de Carfort’ is too formal and ‘Carfort’ too 
familiar, so I can only say ‘Patrice’. But I wonder why I went 
out of my way to be as familiar as that? 

At the end of ten minutes we were all four agreed. Another 
ten minutes and Vidal and Gindrey were operating, while 
Patrice and I looked on. 

“Wound in the pleura and the lung, wound in the spleen 
and injury to the small intestine, a slit in the stomach.” 

Then when I think that this extraordinary creature was 
pretending that he felt no pain! 

And I have never seen a war wound operated on with so 
much skill and care, with so much tenderness—yes, that is the 
only word for it, tenderness! 

While Gindrey was tying up the last of the bronze threads 
on the wall of the stomach, there came a rumbling of explosions 
from the Dominique direction. Five minutes later the phone 
was ringing urgently, Vidal’s orderly sergeant to say: “Lieu¬ 
tenant, you must come back at once; the Viets are shelling 
Dominique and Eliane 4. Already there are twenty wounded 
waiting.” 

Then, all of a sudden, between two explosions, I heard the 
sound of some automatic weapon which was new to me, a 
sound very easily distinguished, dying down slowly in a 
rhythmical reverberation. It was not the usual sound of an 
automatic weapon projecting from a shelter. 

“It’s a four-barrelled affair,” Lieutenant Rollin told me, 
“set up on the edge of the road leading to the airfield. Its four 
barrels are out in the open and the man who fires it is lower 
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down than with the ordinary type of automatic weapon. If it 
is firing now, it can only mean that the Viets are stirring round 
Dominique.” 


The Viets’ harassing fire and the echoing reply to it made 
by our guns did not prevent me from snatching a few hours’ 
sleep. But at six I was woken up by steps in the passage and a 
murmur: “There was some stuff parachuted down in the night. 
I’ve brought the mail.” 

“Couldn’t you have waited until seven?” 

But it was too late by then, for the word ‘mail’ had flashed 
down the passage and into the shelters. 

“A green envelope—that’s for me, Major.” 

“There should be at least ten for me . . .” 

“That’s my wife; I can tell her writing.” 

Julot too had a letter, an official one in a yellow envelope. 
In the upper left-hand corner I read “Police Headquarters, 
Roubaix.” It was a fine which he forgot to pay when he was 
in France. It made him furious! 

When I had finished distributing the letters, there were 
still six official ones left for me. The first was from Haiphong 
to say: “Please let me know whether you wish to receive your 
monthly pay where you arc at the moment or whether you 
wish me to credit you with it here . . . ?” 

Homeric laughter burst from my orderlies and my wounded 
men. 

The second letter said: “Please send Corporal Mohamed 
Ben Kabbour to his depot at Haiphong without further delay. 
He is due to embark for home on the thirtieth of March.” 

That caused more Homeric laughter. 

The two letters were stuck on the wall outside the first-aid 
post. There is no doubt that we are in the hands of people 
who take their jobs seriously. 

In the course of the afternoon I returned to my shelter and 
banged my head against the beams of the ceiling. Ty and Yann 
roared with laughter—they were two paratroop N.C.O.s, one 
Vietnamese, the other Chinese. Both have had their legs taken 
off above the knee. I had put them in my own shelter. They 
were not too much in the way and they enjoyed any visitors I 
got, while Bacus had not far to go to renew their dressings. 
During the night I acted as their orderly. 

“Major, I’m thirsty—let me have some water.” 
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“Major, I want to make water.” 

“Major, give me a cigarette.” 

Levasseur was calling me. Gindrey wanted me in the 
operating theatre. Coming out, I once more knocked my head 
against a beam. No, it did not happen every day . . . other 
days I used to come straight into my room without any trouble. 
So I quickly tore the white sheeting which hid the ceiling from 
me and I saw to my surprise that three of the logs were cracked 
down the middle and that my roof was on the verge of 
collapsing. 

I darted outside and called to N’Diaye, “Come here at 
once; we’ve got to get Ty and Yann out.” 

Then cautiously we went inside my shelter, keeping close 
to the walls, and removed the sheeting so that the flimsy nature 
of its construction suddenly became evident to me, and it was 
something of a shock. There was certainly a metal plate, but 
only supported by bamboos, one every seven inches. 

“Why wasn’t this properly built like the other shelters. 
N’Diaye?” I enquired. 

“Captain Thuries wanted the operational block strengthened 
first. This was going to be done last.” 

“Get hold ofFleury.” 

His figure was soon taking up the whole of the entrance. 
He had a look round, touched the roof here and there, made a 
few calculations and off he went, to return half an hour later 
with a dozen coolies. He had also managed to find half a dozen 
props in the form of great logs and was soon wielding his 
hammer, digging and urging on his workers. He put three 
props to support the crossbeam and three more along the left 
wall. Space was very much reduced, but all the same I felt a 
little more comfortable. 

With some manoeuvring we managed to get Ty and Yann 
back in their respective places. Fleury assured me that he had 
nothing on hand that afternoon, so he took off the old torn 
sheeting and got to work on a brand new piece, spotlessly clean. 

Then suddenly we heard some dull thuds and explosions, 
and rapid whistlings which got nearer. It was not the usual 
harassing fire. The uproar went on without a respite. The 
dentist turned up to say, “Dominique is getting a packet.” 

It was a proper artillery barrage, paving the way for an 
attack. In another hour there would be a great influx, prob¬ 
ably, and we would have to go through the nights we endured 
when it was the turn of Beatrice and Gabrielle. 




A 105 delayed-action shell has exploded in the X-ray shelter. It is a total wreck 

Sappers get down to clearing away the wreckage 
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Buezck arrived, out of breath. “Quick, Fleury, you’ve got 
to return to your section. You’re wanted at the end of the 
trench with your flame-thrower.” 

Fleury got up, dropped his tools on the ground, saluted, 
shook hands and made off at the double. 

I was never to see him again. 

The shells were coming down even more than before the 
attacks on Beatrice and Gabrielle. 

Still, at least the paralysing interval of waiting was over, 
and every man went calmly about his business. Perez got 
flasks of plasma and blood ready. Bacus got his sterilized cases 
back for use. N’Diaye put the stretchers ready, piled against 
the walls of the passage. Dcudon poured lemon powder and 
sugar into jugs of filtered water and added a few pieces of ice. 

The first of the wounded to come in was the twelve-year- 
old son of a Thai partisan, hit in an open trench of the Airborne 
Commandos, only a few yards from us. His stomach had been 
opened right up and he was dead in a matter of seconds. 

Now both the north and west entries echoed to the sound 
of more and more tramping feet and there was a constant 
procession of men, bleeding, limping and groaning. 

The passage was filled in a flash: the resuscitation ward 
which should only take fifteen wounded got twenty-five, be¬ 
tween the beds, on the ground and under the table; the 
hospital shelters were thronged all over again—stretchers were 
slipped inside, under beds, on the floor. \ ou can get two 
Vietnamese on one stretcher, as they weigh less than twelve 
stone between them, which is the weight of the average Legion¬ 
ary. The dentist got a dozen poor lads, who could stoop down, 
into his shelter. 

Nobody could be left outside; there were deafening ex¬ 
plosions on our roof and clods of dried earth tumbled down 
the vent-holes; I had one wounded man put in the passage to 
the X-ray room, another under the sink, two in the little passage 
leading to the crossways. That was done with and now the 
difficulty was to find somewhere to put your feet. 

What it must have cost those two paratroops of the Sixth 
Colonial to get their lieutenant along here—he had a leg 
completely torn off. They were bathed in sweat and were 
standing in the entrance to the resuscitation ward, holding the 
stretcher, looking for a place to put it. There was only one 
place left—the operating table. 

Putting their lieutenant down there they told me, “The 

K 
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Viets are storming Dominique . . . and they are attacking 

Eliane.” . . _ 

Once more calls for help, moans, explosions and the whistle 

of shells fell on our ears, but we were past hearing we refused 


to hear any more. 

So, for hours and hours which are timeless, I plunge once 
more into my closed universe where nothing exists beyond 
shattered bodies, gleaming instruments, plaster and blood. 


“Major here . . . don’t you recognize me?” 

A bronzed face with dark eyes and a broken nose in the 
middle of it which could only belong to one man. His name 
was Lanzac. 

“It’s really you, Lanzac?” 

“Yes, it’s me—I’m one of the parachute reinforcements.” 

In 1947 Lanzac was a corporal in the Sixth Colonial In¬ 
fantry at Hanoi. I extracted a bullet from one of his thighs. 
In 1949 he was a sergeant in the Colonial Infantry at Bac-Kan. 
I took a nasty shell-splinter out from behind his left ear; the 
bone suppurated for a long time. In 1953 he was warrant officer 
in a battalion of paratroops. I opened up his stomach at that stage 
of his career. Now in 1954 he was a company-sergeant-major and 
his left leg was shattered just at the junction with the pelvis. 

This time it was impossible to reverse the shock and in five 
minutes he was dead. 

The fourth time it was for good and all; I was unable to 
beat the record I achieved with Vandenberghe in 1951, for I 
also operated on him three times at intervals of a year. But 
for him, too, the fourth wound was the last. 


Lemmy Caution came along and the lads from the Second 
Airborne. “Dominique has fallen and Eliane is cut off. But 
there is going to be a counter-attack.” 

During the attacks on Gabrielle and Beatrice we heard 
little in our quarters of the Tommy guns and rifles, but tonight 
we were spared nothing. The rattle from them and from the 
machine-guns was constant and excruciating, never stopping. 

Bullets passed over our vent-holes with an angry whistle. 
My friend the four-barrelled affair fired in short bursts, which 
reverberated, went on and on. . . . 
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Suddenly there came a deafening explosion and at the 
same moment we were plunged in darkness. The wires which 
brought us our light had been cut; it was not the first time, 
though they were under three feet of earth. I called out to 
Julot, “Quick, phone the command post.” 

Our own plant was out of action and we were getting light 
from them. Julot went on turning the handle, £gain and again, 
without result. The telephone wires were also cut. 

“Take your steel helmet, Julot, and run along to the 
Signals.” Without a murmur off he went, using the feeble light 
of his pocket torch to pick his way over the masses of bleeding 

tissue laid out on the stretchers. 

The wounded were suddenly scared of the dark and started 
calling out. They had to be talked to and calmed down. The 
pool of light from our torches passed rapidly, as in some film 
designed to curdle the blood, over a squashed face, an open 
knee, the bloody stump of a foot, a dangerous hole in a stomach 
from which blood issued, eyes with dilated pupils, hands 
grasping half a pint of some cooling drink. 

The air attendant, the girl who had joined our ranks a few 
days before, moved through this fantastic world, gentle and 

efficient, silent. . 

A voice spoke out of the shadows in the passage: Ihe 

Control Tower is on fire. No more radio control—how will 

they be able to direct the fighters?” 

There was also a great cloud of smoke coming from the 

direction of the petrol dump. 

The lights went up again. Julot came back, flushed and 

out of breath. Some more Moroccans were brought in, and 
there was no more room. Shells were still falling all the time. 

Lachamp told me, “There are at least ten in Lieutenant 
Gindrey’s shelter, and as many in the other shelters, and they 
are crowding in the trenches outside, all herded together. . . . 

One shell had fallen on the sterilizer room and a stretcher 
had got covered with earth. . . . N’Diaye was trying to free 
• ^ 

The air attendant took her helmet from the nail where it 
was hanging, put it on her head and went towards the exit 
picking a zig-zag course in order to avoid the wounded. 
“Mademoiselle, where are you going? Stay here. 

“But, Major, I must go outside. I’m sure I’m needed there 
She turned away and, resuming her zig-zag course, vanished 

at the crossways. 
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Bacus, Leyasseur and Gindrey had succeeded in clearing 
the operating theatre a little, as ten or more wounded had 
been so considerate as to die. 

“No, I don’t want to die, I don’t want . . . Major, come 
here, here, listen to me, I don’t want to die.” He was a little 
paratroop corporal, one more of them. His back was nothing 
but a great breathing wound. Why did he not die the moment 
he was hit? 

Then there came into my mind a scene in a film that I 
saw when I was twenty. Beside me, a priest was weeping; it 
was a scene from All Quiet on the Western Front. A simple church 
in a country village and hundreds of wounded men, as there 
were here, moaning and miserable, attended by medical order¬ 
lies and nurses. A chaplain was saying mass at the altar on a 
Sunday morning. Standing by a pillar was a soldier with a 
tragic face, Pierre Blanchard, with his expressive eyes; and 
quietly in the background a voice was singing Schubert’s 
marvellous ‘Ave Maria’ and the soldier stared at the Christ 
above the altar and said: “Lord, give me days without bread 
and water, give me poverty, give me danger . . . But spare me 
suffering, I implore you, spare me that. Lord, spare me from 
dying . . .” 


Later I learnt that three days and three nights had gone by. 

After the last operation I staggered, half-conscious, towards 
the rectangle of grey light, down there at the end of the passage. 
Then, with my back to the wall, I watched the indifferent 
clouds passing in the sky, the clouds which were so peaceful 
and which knew no fear. 

Then I heard a small voice whispering somewhere behind 
me, “Oh, I would so like to go to sleep and never, never wake 
up again.” 

I turned and saw Genevieve, leaning against the wall 
behind me. She was quietly crying. v 



IX 

GENEVlfcVE 


We called her Genevieve now. It used to be ‘Mademoiselle 
until the day came when one of the wounded—Courtade, I 
think it was—said, “May I call you Genevieve?” 

The evening she came Siom broke out: Another girl! 
How are wc going to make room for her? Anyhow, I’m not 
giving up my stretcher.” 

But she found a stretcher for herself, one that was very 
dirty and damp. She opened it out and put it on the ground 
between the beds of Rollin and Deflinne, two lieutenants who 
were wounded. There she went peacefully off to sleep. 


At the end of March the wounded were being evacuated 
day and night and the medical orderlies used to come back 
from the airfield raging against the medical service and the 
air crews and anything else which came to mind. 

“There was another girl in the plane . . . more of these 
girls who’re not even strong enough to lift a stretcher. That 
means that we have to mess about and scramble up into the 

pl^nc ^ 

Le Damany and I made no reply to all this. We knew that 
there is always a bit of jealousy in these affairs. It’s always the 

same story. , 

Before the attack, which took place on March the 13th, the 

nurse who accompanied the wounded used to wait all day for 

the evening plane which was to return to Hanoi with the sick 

and wounded. In the middle of the day she was often invited 

to eat in the officers’ mess. My orderlies used to say: V\ hy 

can’t she eat in our mess? Why must it always be the officers . 


The evening she arrived she came shyly up to me in my 
quarters to say, “As I can’t go back, I’ve come to place myselt 

under your orders.” . , . r .1 

I put her in charge of a shelter which contained ten ol the 

most severely wounded cases. They had to be 1 ie . ir 

dressings, their injections, their food—they needed help in 

149 
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making the least movement. They had lost an arm or a leg or 
even both limbs; or a piece of the large intestine protruded 
from the wall of the stomach so that faeces issued out there. 

I used to watch her when the shells were falling, and I 
was astonished to see how calm she was. She continued to go 
from one wounded man to another, as if nothing was happen¬ 
ing. She always did exactly what was needed; she had a woman’s 
gentleness and her fresh young voice found just the right things 
to say. 

“Here we are, another injection. Did I hurt you?” 

“You want something to drink? Wait a minute, I’ll get you 
some fruit juice.” 

“A cigarette? I don’t smoke, but the major is sure to let 
me have one.” 

My orderlies watched her and scowled. 

Why did she want to make hot soup every evening? What 
was she up to? And then she wanted all the Vincgol, saying, 
“It’s for the wounded”—as if they didn’t know that! 

And she was such a nuisance to the major: it was always, 
“Major, will you look at this?” or “Major, could you attend 
to that?” It was a good thing that the ‘chief’ knew all about 
women—otherwise, she would certainly have got round him. 

“Major, Heinz is in pain. Oughtn’t he to have some 
morphia?” 

“Rondeau is really bad—will you come and have a look at 
him?” 

“While you’re here, just have a look at the man with burns 
in the other shelter; there’s something he wants to ask you. . ..” 

Every evening, when we got the chance, we used to eat 
bunched up together in the N.C.O.s’ shelter. It had to be done 
in three shifts, as there was only room for eight and our full 
strength was over thirty. We sat on the edge of two camp-beds 
round a table which consisted of an upturned box. At the end 
of the meal there was usually a bit of cheese, some jam and a 
biscuit or two left over. 

Genevieve used to collect these fragments, saying, “I’ll give 
this to the coolie who’s lost an arm—there was no rice this 
evening.” 

The day after she came she said to me, “But where are the 
rest of the wounded?” 

“There are some everywhere,” I told her. “With the Second 
Airborne, the command post, the Ninth Group and the Eighth 
Assault.” 


GENEVlivE 



“Can I go and sec them?” 

“Yes, but you are only to visit the wounded with the Second 
Airborne, which is next to us. You will report to Colonel 
Langlais and have a look at the wounded. There are Captain 
Hervouct, Lieutenant Le Boudec and N.C.O.s from the Sixth 
Colonial Paras. I’ve not seen them since they were wounded 
three days ago . . . you’ll let me know how they arc.” 

It was nearly two hours before she came back, flushed and 
out of breath, covered in mud and, to judge from her face, in 
the best of spirits, on top of the world. “I saw the wounded 
with the Second Airborne,” she told me; “they’ll come and 
see you tomorrow, all those who can walk.” 

“You’ve taken your time about it.” 

“Yes, I took the opportunity of going on to the Thai Group 
and the Ninth Group; then I went to the supply column and 
the Airborne Commandos—and the Eighth Assault.” 

She had almost made the complete circuit of the main 
camp. Shells had been falling all the time and she had to take 
a very complicated route, going out of the trenches across paths 
in the open under fire, jumping over shell-holes and foicing a 
way through barbed wire. 

“And you didn’t think what would happen if a shell had 
exploded in front of you?” 

“Oh, no—if only you could have seen how happy they were 
and how pleased I was ! Everywhere they were saying: ‘Made¬ 
moiselle, who are you? A nurse . . . that’s marvellous . . . you 

must come and see us often.’ ” 

When they saw her they were all the same white, black, 

yellow and North African troops—they all emerged for a 
moment from the evil dream which existence had become for 

Colonel Langlais had given her some cigarettes and she had 
distributed them in the shelters that were furthest away—even 
in one I had never seen, near the supply column and close to 


the 155 guns. . , 

“All the same, you could very easily have been wounded, 

I told her, “and brought back here on a stretcher.” 

“Oh, no—you see, I had my helmet with me. . . 


33 


It was dien I realized that she was entitled to a place in 
the great procession of extraordinary young women which went 
on without a break for over eight years in Indo-China. 
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Genevieve de Galard was just such another as ‘la Deche’, 
the one they called the beggar girl because the day after she 
got her pay it all went into the pockets of the lads she looked 
after. For years ‘la Deche’ was welfare assistant to a battalion 
of the Ninth Colonial Infantry Division, tireless in her work, 
adored by the whole battalion, ranking next to the major— 
whose name was Langlais. Once she walked into the hospital 
at Lanessan—it was midnight—at the head of a string of 
buffaloes, bulls as well as cows, and a huge squad of ducks, 
saying, “To supplement the diet of the wounded.” 

Genevieve was just such another as Suzy Poirier, who got 
a bullet wound in the head while at the wheel of her ambulance 
on the Cao-Bang road. 

Another was Aline Lerouge, a fearless ambulance driver, 
who once plunged with her vehicle into an icy river in Tonkin. 
She was to be seen on every road in the country. In the course 
of an operation along the Phu-Ly dyke in 1947, the Half-Track 
in front of her was attacked by a sniper and the driver 
killed. Immediately she handed over the wheel of her ambu¬ 
lance to the girl with her, jumped into the Half-Track and 
drove off. Some hundred yards further on there was more 
shooting from the direction of the rice-field. She got out on the 
embankment, threw herself down and emptied her rifle at the 
enemy: a Viet bullet went through her lung. 

Another was Marguerite, Aline’s colleague, who had taken 
her degree in philosophy—and she was certainly very calm and 
serene. When the Cao-Bang convoys were being attacked she 
was to be seen strolling to the head of the column with a 
cigarette in her mouth, while the escorting troops took refuge 
in the ditches. 

Another was Odette, in the winter of 1947, in the River 
Claire country. When she was with me she did over a hundred 
and sixty miles on foot, from Tuyen-Quang to Hanoi. 

Others of this great company were Mathy, Poupart, Bauge, 
Sage, Sorin, all nurses, full of devotion and tenderness for the 
wounded, in a service extending over eight years in Indo- 
China. 

They would come on duty at midnight or two in the morn¬ 
ing just to see if the thorax they had attended earlier was still 
bleeding. No, it wasn’t really that—they came simply to give 
the assurance, “It’s all right, don’t worry, I’m here, and I’ll 
soon be back, at half past seven.” 

Another of them was Minouche, 6f the ambulance service, 
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and she was one more who handed over her pay to the lads she 
drove. She was known and loved all over Tonkin and Cochin- 
China, from north to south and from east to west. Once at 
Bui-Chu the telephone rang to give news that some men had 
been badly wounded four miles away. The time was dawn and 
the road had not yet been opened up. That didn’t worry her; 
she forced her way through and opened it up herself! 

Another of them was Robinet, an anaesthetist. She had sent 
thousands of soldiers to sleep, in North Africa, in Italy, in 
Germany and, of course, in Indo-China. She fell last year on 
the deck of a river transport at Quang-Tri—a Viet bullet had 
gone right through her. 

One day I was asked to scribble ‘a few words’ in the album 
of the girls who drove the Cao-Bang ambulances. This is what 
I put: “A man who is wounded in battle becomes for you a 
sort of demi-god and nothing is too good for him.” 


Julot was the first to find Genevieve ‘something to wear’, 
then N’Diaye gave her a shirt. It was Levasseur who gave up 
his boots to her—after all, she could not keep on wearing the 
same navy blue coat and skirt and woman s shoes. 

One evening Deudon had a soup made that was thick and 
hot; the smell of it brought comfort to all the wounded men. 
After that it was Sioni who came to ask me if he could work 
with her. “She’s always going backwards and forwards; I can 
fetch what she needs—cotton-wool, gauze, instruments. . . . 

Then Lachamp, being a scrounger with the gift of the gab, 
brought her a pile of cigarettes to distribute. 

Then an N.C.O. of the Second Airborne made her a present 
of his paratroop uniform which had a zip-fastener. 

One day I said to Bacus, “You know what the roof of my 
shelter is like; I really can’t make her sleep under that.” So 
he offered her the camp-bed to which he was so attached, but 
she refused. A white sheet was found for her, then a soft pillow 
and a stretcher that was at least clean. Then at last she was 

one of the team, once and for all. 

Colonel Langlais invited her to lunch one day. His lads 
had concocted a marvellous chocolate cream. It was also 
the first time that I saw the paratroops all present in full 


“Well, what’s she like, this nurse of yours?” he had asked 


me. 
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“You remember ‘la Deche’, Colonel? She’s just such 
another.” 

He smiled at once and his clear eyes grew thoughtful. “But 
where can she sleep?” 

1 “She has a stretcher on the ground, among the wounded.” 

“Oh, no, not that.” 

The next morning Colonel Langlais had a small shelter 
cleared out at one end of the Airborne Commandos’ quarters. 
Before noon he had presented Genevieve with a delightful little 
bed covered with white parachute silk, and a real mattress also 
covered with white silk. There was a little table and a chair 
from his command post. 

No other girl in the world ever had the happiness which 
filled her heart that evening. . 

There was only one more incident. The idea of the shelter- 
bedroom had come from outside, not from a member of the 
‘team’, with the result that my lads were seized with a bad 
attack of jealousy. “Why should the ones over there interfere? 
Genevieve belongs to us, not to them. How could we ofTer her 
a shelter to herself, considering that we haven’t got one?” 

Sioni didn’t want to go on working with her any longer. 
“That’s just how it is, you’re like the rest of the girls that used 
to come here; you’ll be going off to dine with the officers every 
day . . . you’ll drop us now.” 

One evening she entered my shelter in tears, overwrought, 
bewildered, exhausted, sobbing in her desperation. “What 
should I do? I just don’t understand.” 

I comforted her as well as I could, telling her that she must 
forgive the poor lads any remarks they had made—the whole 
incident really showed how strong and sincere their feelings 
for her were. “They love you now and would willingly die for 
you.” 

I got my orderlies together and said the few words that the 
occasion demanded. The reconciliation took place half an hour 
later. They hugged one another until Genevieve, delighted, 
brushed away her tears, all smiles again. 

Each day had its moments of anxiety for me. There were 
two reasons, in particular, for this. The first was delayed-action 
shells, the 105s. When I heard a shell bury itself in the ground 
without exploding, I immediately had a vision of my shelter 
all sent flying and my wounded men suffocated by earth in 
their mouths and nostrils. My other reason for anxiety was 
supplied by Genevieve when she picked up her helmet and 
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went out along the passage without saying a word—she was 
only going to the little hut surrounded with sacks near the 
barbed wire, just beyond the Morgue. Normal bodily functions, 
which cannot be postponed, made this necessary ! 

For us it was easy enough, as there were empty flasks 
everywhere—you had only to turn towards the wall, and later 
it was thrown into the barbed wire beside the road. 

Usually when she took her helmet she told me, “I’m going 
to the Second Airborne” or “I’m going to the Airborne Com¬ 
mandos.” When she was only going for the other reason she 
said nothing, and she always reappeared quite at ease—and 
always smiling. 

I had put a ban on the use of fresh water for washing, at 
least for my own orderlies. Water was kept for the operating 
theatre and for drinking purposes. Every evening we washed 
with a little spirit, which was good enough. But an exception 
was made in the case of Genevieve; she was entitled to a basin 

of water a day, filtered but not sterilized. 

One day a very nasty boil appeared on her right shoulder 
and it rapidly developed into an abscess. It caused her great 
pain and made her feverish, until one morning while changing 
the dressing T told her, “We’ll have to operate on this, it s a 
case for the knife.” Of course, I intended to use an anaesthetic, 
Pentothal. But she utterly refused this, because it would put 
her out of action for some hours while it cleared. “I’m not 
going to be off duty for a whole day just because I’ve got a 

little boil.” x . , 

Then I suggested a local anaesthetic, Novocaine, but I had 

no phials of it left, so that I had to have some Procaine dissolved 
in a little saline. The anaesthetic effect of this mixture was 
extremely uncertain and I had already had occasion to ob¬ 
serve its effects on some of the wounded who had protested 
vigorously. So I said: “If I hurt you and make you cry out 
it doesn’t matter—you’re fully entitled to some Pentothal and 
Levasseur will be at hand to administer it. The syringe will be 

all ready.” 

She said, “That’s all right,” and laughed. 

The abscess was as big as the palm of the hand. I must have 
hurt a great deal, but she never uttered a word. She did not 
move a muscle and her eyes, opened wide, were fixed on the 
ceiling. But her hands, clenched on the sides of the operating 
table, contracted so strongly that the knuckles went absolutely 

white. 
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As soon as the dressing was finished she went back to her 
duties. 

At least twice a day it was her task to change the dressings 
on six abdominal cases who had a colostomy. This meant that 
twice a day her delicate hands were immersed in bundles of 
gauze soiled with faeces; and she always did this with a smile, 
a joke or some gentle teasing. Then she carefully washed her 
hands, rinsed them in spirit and went on to the next case. 
Another task which fell to her was renewing the dressings on 
those who had been amputated—Heinz, for instance, had three 
stumps, both arms and a leg were missing. As a good deal of 
dirt had got into the wounds in the first place and our anti¬ 
septics were not always effective, the stumps amputated had 
not healed—they still gaped. 

At first eacli dressing produced a real crisis in Heinz and 
for hours afterwards he lay in a coma, overcome with the pain. 
Half an hour had to be taken over each stump, very slowly 
unsticking the old dressing and putting on the new one with 
extreme care and patience. Genevieve was the only person to 
achieve the miracle of doing this without making Heinz cry 
out. 

Another Legionary, Muller, of the First Battalion, Second 
Foreign Infantry, had a compound fracture high up in the left 
thigh and an enormous wound in the buttocks and loins, 
making it impossible to use plaster. Normally with a wound of 
this kind the procedure would be to put a splint along the 
tibia and adjust a metal ring round it—a sort of stirrup—from 
which is suspended a weight of between twenty and forty 
pounds. This forces the ends of the bones into position and 
eliminates the pain, which is always acute when a fracture is 
not held rigid. At the same time the wounded man would be 
placed on a large bed with straps and a system of cords and 
pulleys enabling him to be raised, providing access to the 
wound underneath and making the dressing of it a comparatively 
simple matter. But a bed of that size and all that apparatus of 
pulleys could hardly have been got into the shelter which had 
to contain not only Muller but the ten other wounded men 
who were lying there. 

An attempt had been made to secure the necessary traction 
by winding bands of adhesive plaster round the leg, but the 
constant trickle of sweat had made this come unstuck and in 
a few minutes the whole affair had collapsed. Muller had then 
to be content with a large splint which was obliged to stop 
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exactly at the point where the break was, at the top of the 
thigh where it joined the body; and it became necessary to 
turn him on his side in order to reach the wound underneath. 
This operation forced howls of pain from him each time. 

It took two hours to renew- the dressing, with Muller asking 
for a rest every five minutes. He had a cardiac stimulant in¬ 
jected and a little fruit juice to drink. It required all Gene¬ 
vieve’s infinite patience to bring this exhausting task to a 
satisfactory conclusion. 

The full story of Muller and his wound was a long martyr¬ 
dom—first getting him into the resuscitation ward, then 
operating on him and dressing the wounds afterwards, then 
the ten days passed in the Viet field hospital, follow-ed by his 
final evacuation to Hanoi. 

When he was at last placed on a proper hospital bed in 
Hanoi he remained grim and silent, unable to forget all that 
he had been through. But his face lit up with a really splendid 
smile when Genevieve appeared at his bedside—she had just 
been liberated. 

Then there was Courtade. A bullet had got his spinal cord 
and produced paralysis in both legs. He was lying in a shelter 
bed which was on the direct route to the Airborne Commandos’ 
quarters, and Genevieve had to pass by ten or fifteen times a 
day. Each time it was: “Genevieve, help me to move my right 
foot—I can feel pins and needles coming on.” Then: “Gene¬ 
vieve, put a little cotton-w-ool under my knee, it’s hurting. 
Then: “Genevieve, there’s an insect under my right calf, I m 
sure there is, do look.” Then: “Genevieve . . . I’m thirsty . . . 
I can’t sleep ...” 

Always serene and smiling, Genevieve would move the foot 
which refused to move, slip some cotton-wool under the knee, 
rub the lifeless calf with a little spirit, give him something to 
drink or fetch him a gardenal tablet. . . . 


Nearly every day we had packages dropped by parachute 

inscribed with red letters “For the Wounded”. These contained 

everything which they wanted most—cigarettes, mild and full 
strength, tins of every sort of fruit, condensed milk, oranges and 
apples. Real oranges and real apples. 

Genevieve was responsible for distributing all these things 
from the first shelter, close to mine, to the last one right away 
at the far end of the Airborne Commandos’ trench. To reach it 
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you had to climb out of our passage, do twenty-five yards over 
open ground and then go down again. There were not apples 
and oranges for everybody and they had to be cut in half. 
There were five cigarettes for each man and a tin of milk 
between four. She was the only one who could get the wounded 
to be content with five cigarettes a day without grumbling. 
Five cigarettes are few enough when you have nothing to do 
except keep on staring through the gloom at the same log of 
wood in the ceiling or listen to shells whistling and exploding 
and all the other sounds of battle. 

“I’m not hungry today, so I’ll take my soup along to that 
coolie who can’t use his jaws,” Genevieve would say,. 

The man’s lower jaw was in fact fractured in several places 
and was held in position against the upper jaw with fine steel 
wire. Liquid food had to be passed between his broken teeth in 
a tea-spoon, a spoonful at a time. Or a feeding-tube could be 
inserted in the nostrils which would take fluid down into the 
stomach; then some form of liquid nourishment could be 
introduced into the tube by means of a syringe. This task took 
half an hour to accomplish and it had to be done three times 
a day. 


Colonel Langlais often paid us a visit. 

“Greetings, Colonel,” I would say, to which he would reply: 

“Confound your greetings . . . they’re all right when you’ve 
got nothing better to do. . . .” 

He was always bare-headed. He wore a cap on parade or 
on the barracks square. When a battle was being fought he 
always went bare-headed—it was a permanent gesture of 
defiance. 

“And how’s the little girl getting along?” he enquired. 

“I can only repeat what I said before, Colonel—it’s ‘la 
Deche’ all over again.” 

“Good, good, then we must do something to help her, or 
at least to sustain her morale. It’s obvious that she must be 
suffering, even though she never lets it appear. Doc, you must 
write a few lines about her and we’ll see what can be done....” 

That evening, in my shelter, I applied myself to this—but 
how difficult it is to find words which are worthy of the men, 
of all those I saw daily around me. “She has more than proved 
her value as a nurse . . . exceptional achievements . . . univers¬ 
ally admired . . . her courage . . .” .« 
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How commonplace the phrases are: it is so much simpler 
and more ‘military’ to add nothing to the magnificent and 
lapidary phrase which has the ring of a bugle call: “For 
distinguished service under fire.” 

I knew that some sort of decoration was being considered 
but I was caught unawares when, one evening, she was away 
some time and reappeared, smiling as ever, but now flushed 
and radiant. “Oh, just look what they have given me; really, 
you know, it’s much too much, I simply haven’t deserved 
it. ...” 

I saw the red ribbon of the Legion of Honour bright against 
the green of her tunic. Beside it was the Croix de Guerre with 
a palm in gold. The matter had been settled in less than an 
hour over the radio to Hanoi. 

We all hugged her fervently; Julot, I’m quite sure, em¬ 
braced her twice and even the austere Bacus remarked, “It’s 
the first time I’ve seen a decoration so well deserved.” 

It was a first attempt to repay a little of what was owing 
to her. She had given so much, not only her very presence 
there which was itself a consolation, but all the pains she had 
taken, all the thousand and one little sacrifices she made and 
passed off with an unaffected laugh, all the immense weariness 
which her ceaseless activity cost her, her devotion which was 
endless and all that she. had to endure—and then there was 
the tenderness of a woman which appeared in her lightest 
gesture. 

I urged her to show herself to the wounded with her proper 
decorations pinned on, not just the ribbons, but she refused. 
“No, I’ve been given all that, but what have they had? When 
they get their reward, then I’ll be able to stand in line with 

them and show my decorations.” 

The 30th of April came round, a day which the Foreign 
Legion always celebrated, for it was the anniversary of the 
Cameroons. I also took part in these celebrations, since I was 
an honorary Legionary, first class, in the Third Regiment. I 
never missed a single year; the celebrations were very simple, 
yet striking—it was their very simplicity which made them so 

sincere. 

On this occasion I was content to telephone Major Clemen- 
con, Major Guerin and officers of the Legion whom I knew 
well. Major Grand d’Esnon was also in my mind: I did not 

know what his fate had been. , 

I remember Cameroons Day in 1948 at Bac-Kan. It had 
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been a day of heavy fighting. The Third Regiment of the 
Legion had just made me an honorary Legionary and placed 
on my left sleeve the green grenade on a black ground, edged 
with a line of more green. There had been some drinking, a 
good deal of drinking in fact—in every company, in every mess, 
in every post where soldiers were gathered together. Finally 
at midnight I got back to my own mess. I was, as may be 
imagined, more than a little under the weather. 

“Before we break up, one more glass of champagne. 
Legionaries, to your feet!” thundered out Major Sourlier of 
the First Battalion, Third Regiment. 

At the very moment that I rose to my feet quite a number 
of explosions suddenly reverberated around us, all of them 
close enough; then the rattle of automatic weapons echoed on 
all sides. 

“They’ve been drinking too much . . . come along, we had 
better have a look,” said the major. 

In a flash I found myself alone in the room. I have no idea 
how I got back to my room in the hospital. 

It was the first time that the Viets had used mortars against 
Bac-Kan. It seems that they too had wanted to celebrate the 
Cameroons—in their own style. 

There were ten wounded and it was only after liberal 
douches of icy water and several cups of very strong coffee that 
I was capable of operating. Luckily none of the vyounds were 
very serious, but the Legionaries will never know what perils 
they faced that night when they came under my knife! 

Then there was Cameroons Day, 1949, in the upper 
territories. 

Cameroons, 1950, at Rachgia, on the Gulf of Siam. 

Cameroons, 1951, at Mytho in Cochin-China. 

Cameroons, 1952, at Tien-Yen, close to the Bay of Along. 
The Legion was all over the place! 

Cameroons, 1953, at Ninh-Binh, on the southern border of 
Nam-Dinh province, facing the Viet zone. 

I was there once more on the 30th of April with my field 
hospital set up under a tent and the Legionaries were in a 
Diesel train. When I got back towards ten o’clock I went 
straight to bed in the tent where my staff had already fallen 
asleep long before. 

Suddenly, around midnight, a sharp burst of fire woke me 
up. My orderlies flung themselves down on the ground under 
their beds. Bullets whistled over our heads ... I made no move. 



A truck full of wounded waits for the signal to move ofT to the airfield 



Shells rain down on the runway and the pilot revs up the engines. The wounded 

cling desperately to the cabin 
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Then more bullets struck the side of the tent like the crack of 
a whip. 

Beside my bed I saw a hunched-up shadow. It was one of 
my Viet-Nam orderlies who said: “Major, it’s time to get up. 
The Victs are firing with machine-guns at four hundred yards.” 

I emerged from my mosquito net, crouched down and 
searched for my shorts in the dark. At the same moment I heard 
a groan and felt a blow on my left knee, “Oh, Major . . . 
wounded, it’s me, wounded. . . 

My orderly had just been hit and was twisting about on 
the dusty ground. We had him taken straight away to the 
operating theatre—a bullet had gone right through his stomach 
and ended up by hitting my knee, where it had made a super¬ 
ficial wound. 

At dawn the orderly was on the plane for Hanoi and well 
out of it. 

The Viets had overrun a Muong company, posted south 
of the river, and had opened fire with automatic weapons on 
the command post and on us. Once more they had celebrated 
the Cameroons in their own peculiar fashion. 


Genevieve had been summoned to the command post at six 
o’clock. She returned towards eleven and appeared before me, 
saying, “Look, Major, I’m like you now.” 

She turned and I saw on her left sleeve the green and black 
shield of the Legion; the Thirteenth Demi-Brigade had just 
made her an honorary Legionary, first class. 

She agreed to pay an immediate visit to the wounded and 
there was an endless chorus of approval and congratulations. 
She was proud now to account herself one of those for whom 
she had so much affection. 

I had ten bottles of champagne in reserve. Soon the ten 
corks had popped in the air and she herself took every wounded 
man his share in the festivity. It was a splendid evening! 


When at the end of May the Viets decided to set her free 
and send her to Hanoi, I accompanied her to the airfield, with 
Sioni and Buezek. 

After the simple but moving good-byes had been said we 

did an about-turn, Sioni, Buezek and I, while for a long time 

she watched us returning to our prison tent, where I rejoined 

L 
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my group of orderlies. They were sad and depressed, and I 
couldn’t help saying to them, “We’ve lost our mascot—get 
your kit ready, we’ll soon be on our way to the prison camp. 

Five days later we were on road 41, going in the direction 
of Tuan-Giao. 



X 


APRIL 

The network of trenches was now well organized; you could 
go from the command post to the field hospital and from there 
to the Second Group or to the Eighth Assault without having 
to sprint across open ground as was the case before. And at 
last there was some sort of a tunnel passing under the road and 
linking the Second Airborne with the central command post. 

I had taken over half the Airborne Commandos’ shelters, 
and getting stretchers between them and the field hospital was 
still a very dangerous affair, for you had to leave the passage 
by the north entrance, pass along the road which was constantly 
under fire and go down again into the gloomy enti ancc to the 
Airborne Commandos’ quarters. When the wounded man on 
the stretcher was moaning with pain you could hardly run. 

I was afraid there would be trouble—and there was. One 
day a Thai N.C.O. who was helping us was killed outright 
while engaged in this work. So then I asked Colonel Langlais if 
I could have a covered trench, where stretchers could pass, 
under the road, similar to the one which already linked his 
command post with the central one. He gave his consent and 
put me in touch with Lieutenant Maury. The job was simple 
enough: two teams would be engaged, one on the Airborne 
Commandos’ side, the other on ours. They would start digging 
at the same moment and finally meet in the middle of the road. 
Then the trench, once it had been dug, would need to be 
covered with large beams and metal plates. It would only take 
a quarter of an hour to make the road fit for traffic again. 

“Ricrht, Major,” Maury told me, “just let me know when 
you want it done. At night would be better, of course ... it is 
out of the question by day.” 

I decided to have the work put in hand the same evening, 
but at ten o’clock a support post at Huguette was attacked. 
Trucks kept on going by and nothing could be allowed to get 

in their way. , . T • . 

The next evening, when I was about to ring Lieutenant 

Maury, the Vietminhs started laying down an artillery barrage. 

At last the evening came when the two teams got to work. 
It was a pitch-dark night and everything went well; the ground 
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under the road was as hard as stone, and when I had a few 
minutes off I took the sappers some hot coffee and rum; every 
now and then the Viets sent up a flare; everybody crouched 
down and for a few minutes bursts from automatic weapons 
and shells whistled over our heads. 

Since the fall of Dominique 3 danger was everywhere, for 
it was now enemy territory. Its heights menaced all that 
remained to us. The Viets had observation posts there and had 
set up numbers of mortars on the slopes, and here and there 
you could make out cleverly concealed loopholes. 

I was in a great hurry to get the work finished; all my 
coolies lent a hand, and even a few of my orderlies. Every¬ 
thing was ready to cover over the gap in the road; at night¬ 
fall a truck had brought over six large beams of wood and 
iron. 

It was about two in the morning when a salvo of mortars 
exploded on our roof and on the road. Then what I had feared 
happened. A sapper N.C.O. came to see me in the resuscitation 
ward, where I was having a look round, to say, “One of my 
men has been hit.” 

A few minutes later my orderlies brought a Moroccan 
sapper in on a stretcher. A mortar shell had exploded only two 
or three yards behind him. There was a huge hole in the 
middle of his back: his vertebrae were shattered and the spinal 
cord destroyed. In the few seconds before he died, I seemed to 
read a reproach to me in his eyes. 

I gave orders to suspend work on the road, as I was re¬ 
sponsible for the death of this man; the work could be left to 
the next day. 

A sapper N.C.O. phoned his major. In a few moments he 
was on the scene. “No, no, Doctor, it’s all in the day’s work. 
Don’t you worry . . . when a battalion commander gives the 
order to attack, he knows that he is going to lose men . . . 
that’s how it is.” 

Work started again and was finished by dawn. It was now 
possible to pass directly from the field hospital to the Airborne 
Commandos. The wounded and the orderlies no longer ran 
any risks. 

I still had only six of the Airborne Commandos’ shelters 
and I needed them all; then I would have two hundred and 
fifty beds in my main field hospital, without counting those in 
many neighbouring shelters. 

Here again Colonel Langlais was a great help to me and 



gave orders for all the remaining shelters to be evacuated. The 
Thais began digging cells and holes alongside their trenches 
and in the walls of their fighting outposts and came to resemble 
a large family of rats. 

But the roofing of the main trench was weaker than ours, 
and in places there was no cover at all. This aroused fresh 
anxieties. In the walls of this main trench my orderlies dug 
some fifteen little recesses, each one of which would take a 
wounded man full length. 

In the end Colonel Langlais had still more shelters cleared, 
but they were not linked to my main group. They came from 
the north-west command post, which was now useless, the 
paratroop operational command and an intelligence section 

which were now also out of work. 

This gave me fifty more places, but only for walking 
wounded. I planned to put there, those with arm wounds, 
those who had lost an eye, and those with thorax or head 
wounds which were well on the way to being cured. 

I would have needed Flcury to get all this work carried 
out to perfection. But Fleury had been killed on the night of 
March the 30th, an hour after he left us under fire from the 

Viets. r 

His fighting outpost was a trench at the extreme west ot 

the airfield. In the course of the attack on the Dominique 
positions the Viets infiltrated and reached him. His flame¬ 
thrower transformed them into living torches for a few minutes, 
but he ran out of fuel and once more a wave of them advanced. 
He started firing with his Tommy gun, but he could not see too 
well ... he would do better standing up. He climbed out oi 
the trench and his huge figure emerged erect to confront the 
Viets. He emptied two magazines and suddenly went down 
facing the enemy; he was killed instantly, pierced by a hundred 

bullets. 

So my signet-ring remains on my finger. 


Gone too was our delightful ‘Duck’—Sergeant Stetter. 
With the fall of Dominique he was lost to us, which made Bacus 
say with a wry smile when day broke on March the 31st, It s 

eight o’clock and there is no ‘Duck’.” .. , 

I was now quite used to the sound of the four-barrelled 
machine-gun and the rhythm of its reverberation. It went on 
day and night, its four barrels aimed at Dominique, trom 
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where every sign of life had vanished. But you could just make 
out mole-hills, narrow trenches, camouflaged emplacements. 

One of the men who fired this gun was wounded by a shell- 
splinter, luckily not a serious wound, and while dressing it I 
talked to him about this weapon of his. “Oh, Major,” he said, 
“if you only knew what a beauty she is. If we had twenty of 
them here, we would have no trouble.” 

He spoke of‘her’ lovingly, as a sportsman speaks of a race¬ 
horse. So I too developed an affection for her and I often used 
to listen to her when I had a chance to lie on my bed, beneath 
the vent-hole. She fired up to the last minute. 

After the surrender I made a pilgrimage to her. For 
twenty square yards around her there was a carpet of empty 
shell-cases some three feet thick. And hundreds of craters, 
superimposed on one another. The weapon was lying on the 
ground, the barrels pointing uselessly to the sky. She made me 
think of a wounded stag lying on the ground overwhelmed by 
the fight made before accepting defeat. 

I also recognized the sound of the 155 gun, the only one 
left. That too fired up to the last minute. It went off with a dull 
shock, so forcible that it made the ground shake. 

I went there too after the fall of Dien-Bien-Phu. The 
hollow in which it was still standing was like the huge crater 
made by a ton bomb, and for a hundred and fifty yards 
around the earth had an apocalyptic aspect, not a square 
inch of it intact—no insect, no worm would have been able to 
live there. You had to look hard to find the entrances to shelters 
round the hollow to which the gunners crawled back after 
firing. 


Dominique having fallen, the problem of water had become 
even more pressing. 

The water fatigue—it was my daily terror, precise in its 
movements as those of a ballet. I felt the time slip by, six 
o’clock and the trampling on my roof, the sound of empty cans 
knocking against one another, half past six and the explosions, 
seven and the arrival at the north entrance of the five or six 
wounded who were still able to walk. “Major, you’re wanted 
in the resuscitation ward.” 

The filter had been set up near the bridge and was now 
under fire from Dominique. To get there, new trenches had to 
be dug; one of them went zig-zagging from the Second Air- 
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borne’s blockhouses, crossed the barbed-wire entanglement, 
went along the river bank and ended by the bridge. This was 
the way my water-carriers went. When they reached the bridge 
they had to come out into the open, run to the filter and fill 
the jerricans with water. 

It was a fearful problem. I had five jerricans and my 
coolies made the journey twice a day, in the morning at six 
and in the evening at five. That brought in over forty gallons; 

it was not much, but it had to suffice. 

I had to send the fatigue party to the filter during the day. 

At night nobody was allowed to leave his post, and at six in 
the morning the carriers went off to the trench while there was 
still a slight mist to hide the ground from the Viets, but they 
had to be quick about it, for a 105 and mortars had long kept 
the bridge and its immediate neighbourhood under fire. 

Towards the middle of April, with only two journeys a day, 
I had already lost three of my coolies, but often, after a great 
influx of wounded, the water-tank was dry and I had to order 

a third journey. , 4 . 

In the last fortnight the mud in the passages leading to the 

river reached three feet in depth and my water-carriers came 

back enveloped in mud up to the waist and above, out ot 

breath and exhausted. At the beginning of April the journey 

took ten minutes, at the end two hours. 

So every morning, boys with jerricans on their shoulders 

went down from the Elianes, the Eighth Assault, the Second 
Thai Battalion, the artillery and came out at the filter. All o 
a sudden, without a word of warning, twenty shells would 
explode around them, and many companies had waited in 
vain for their water, until my phone informed them, l ake 
the names of three of your people who have just been wounded 

by the bridge.” 


Chevalier had just died when Boisbouvier came in, his 

second experience of a stretcher. . , . 

Chevalier was a lieutenant; a bullet had gone right throug 
the back of his neck and had sundered the spinal cord just 
below the medulla. If the medulla had been hit he would 

have been killed instantly. . # , v 

It was quite out of the question to undress lum, when he 

was touched he did not cry out, but 1moaned softly, like a chdd. 

The moment he saw me he said, Major, I ve had it, I kno . 
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It was true too. 

The nervous tissues degenerated daily. Daily, paralysis 
gained control of the legs, the stomach, the thorax, the arms; 
but the respiratory and cardiac centres situated in the brain 
were only affected a few minutes before death, and he re¬ 
mained terribly conscious up to the last minute. 

Sensitivity to pain persisted and became more acute; he 
also remained conscious of hunger and thirst. Twice a day 
Genevieve gave him soup with a tea-spoon. The chaplain was 
often with him and they had whispered conversations together 
which lasted some minutes. 

I tried the whole range of sedatives: Dolosal, Phenergan, 
morphia, sedol and gardenal. Nothing had any effect, he re¬ 
mained conscious up to the moment of his death. 

He died after six days of it, still wearing his battledress. The 
chaplain was still talking to him when his heart stopped. 


Boisbouvier was in for the second time, with some ten 
shell-splinters in him, but examination showed that none of 
them was serious. But the shock must have been serious, for 
he presented all the characteristics of a technical knock-out. 
After a few injections and a tot of rum, he got up and shook 
himself like a dog emerging from the water. “Really, nothing 
broken? Well, good-bye to the next time.” 

So he went off, covered with dressing and adhesive plaster. 
Yes, I was to see him for a third time—but that would be the last. 


It was hot in our shelters now. Covering the main passage 
had been an excellent idea, but as a result there was not 
enough ventilation. 

The weather at the beginning of April was brilliant; winter 
was over and spring was like summer in Provence. Stripped 
to the waist in the trenches, the men got sunburnt during the 
lulls in the fighting. 

But in the overheated field hospital the heat became 
unbearable—the heat of the roof baked by the sun, the heat 
of fifty electric bulbs, the heat of the lamp in the operating 
theatre, the heat of two hundred living creatures unable to 
keep still, the heat which encouraged the mushrooms and 
other growths which appeared all over the place on the walls 
and on the beams of the roof. 
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At the end of April, when the rains came, it was even 
worse. Water was trickling everywhere and only evaporating 
very slowly. The heat became damp and smelly. Blood, vomit 
and faeces mixed with the mud made up a frightful compound 
which stuck to the boots in thick layers. 

A pair of shorts was the only possible uniform. Sweat 
poured constantly over the forehead and the back, dripping 
from the armpits to the hands and from the chest to the 
stomach. You kept drinking all the time, no matter what 
water mixed with lemon, orange or aniseed powder, or with a 
little sugar or coffee. 

At the end of twenty-four hours the wounded all had their 
dressings damp and dirty; they had to be changed more often 
than that. With those in plaster, sweat caused terrible skin 
irritations which developed into sores, discharging matter and 
making sleep out of the question. The plaster had to be broken 
up and fresh put in its place—which refused to dry in this 
humid atmosphere. 

This extra disaster had to be endured with the others. 

Anyone coming inside our west or north entrances soon 
found themselves perspiring from head to foot; the hot air 
interfered with their normal breathing; first they unbuttoned 
the blouse of their battledress, then took it off. At every 
opening in the passage there was always a group of people 

trying to get a breath of fresh air. 

I shall never forget the martyrdom endured by men wounded 
in the thorax, trying in vain to get into their lungs the air and 
oxygen on which their lives depended; and my oxygen 
cylinders were emptied at a crazy rate. If I did not want them 
to die of suffocation I had to put them in the furthest ol the 
Airborne Commandos’ shelters, where the main passage was 
not covered over; but I was not able to give them the same 
supervision there and ended by overlooking them. When I saw 
them again a pleural effusion was gently taking them to their 
death. Or if I put them in our main passage, they were con¬ 
stantly jostled by visitors and the constant procession of wounded 

from right and left. . 

The emplacement in front of the field hospital was now 

continually swept by Viet bullets and mortars. The wounded 
had to be rushed to me and a good many stretcher-bearers were 
themselves wounded doing this, while some of those they were 

carrying received another injury. . , r 

Only the west entrance remained relatively easy of access, 
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but towards the middle of April it shared the same fate as the 
one to the north. 

Two Sherman tanks, camouflaged with nets and branches, 
were tucked away between walls of earth on each side of the 
Second Airborne’s shelters. But the Viets had spotted them 
and every five or six hours sent over a salvo of 105 shells, 75s 
or mortars of every calibre. The second tank was in a compart¬ 
ment exactly six feet to the left of our west entrance. 

This led Le Damany to say, “You need a suicide squad to 
send stretcher-bearers to your place now.” 

Lahcen and Larbi, my two ambulance drivers, had long 
been lying in a shelter, stuffed with shell-splinters. Two 
Legionaries were driving the ambulances, which in my eyes 
are the most heroic vehicles the medical service has ever had. 

They were two very remarkable lads, these, both of them 
Germans, and even the wounded who were themselves return¬ 
ing from the scene of fighting could not help regarding them 
with deep admiration. I always kept a little rum or brandy for 
them or a packet of cigarettes. 

The first ambulance ended its career on the first of May; a 
shell scored a direct hit on it while it was passing in front of 
the entrance to our emplacement; all the wounded in it were 
killed. The driver had a miraculous escape and the next day 
I saw him at the wheel of a command jeep which had been 
turned over to the medical service and looked as if it had issued 
from the gates of hell. 

Stretcher-bearing by day became impossible. As for 
vehicles, they were as easy a target as rabbits during harvest 
in the cornfields of the Beauce. It was bad luck to be wounded 
in the morning, for you had to wait until the evening to receive 
surgical treatment; and that was how battalion doctors were 
also obliged to become surgeons. 

Patrice hadn’t far to go; he came over to me to discuss the 
numbers of wounded who were constantly reaching him. He 
could not send them to the field hospital, for to get through 
himself he had to use the narrow trench which zigzagged and 
was out of the question for stretchers. When it was absolutely 
necessary to operate on a serious case, a stomach for instance, 
in my operating theatre, the stretcher-bearers took up their 
positions in the trench and held the stretcher at arm’s length 
above their heads. Then the stretcher seemed to float above 
the passage and the earth itself like a ship adrift in a storm, 
while bullets whistled and shells exploded around it. 
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Le Damany, Verdaguet, Rondy and Stermann were 
further off and so we had recourse to the phone. “Hullo, 
Major, Rondy here. I’ve got a wounded man to send 
you—compound fracture in the leg—and he can’t be got to 

you.” 

“Describe the lesions to me.” 

“The calf muscles are destroyed, the tibia fractured; the 
nerves seem whole, but the tibial arteries are cut—I’ve had to 
apply a tourniquet. What’s to be done?” 

“You must amputate it.” 

“But I’ve nothing to operate with.” 

“Send an orderly over to me. ...” 

Rondy came himself, bringing orderlies with bags. I gave 
him some forceps, a knife and an amputating saw, Pentothal, 
penicillin, linen thread ... in short, everything needed for 
an operation. “Don’t forget to introduce Novocaine into the 
nerve,” I added. “Tie the artery with linen thread, twice. 
Don’t worry about the bone . . . the first thing is to save the 

man’s life.” . . , 

Verdaguet had a man with a wound in the thorax; he was 

spitting blood—a great wheezing hole in the chest. “What s to 

be done?” he asked. . 

“Suture the hole anyhow, very widely, after a slight 

depridement . . . then in three days you can begin to drain it 

and inject penicillin and streptomycin. 

“But I haven’t a thing.” . r 

He too came with his orderlies and I gave him Reverdin 

needles, scissors, forceps, material for the ligature, and anti¬ 


biotics. _ , 

Every morning too there was a queue of orderlies in y 

dispensary from all the battalions, begging for surgical equip¬ 
ment, dressings, essential medicines, bandages and plaster. 

I had to watch my reserves diminishing at a terrifying rate. 
My requests for supplies to be dropped by parachute were 

piling up on the command post’s radio desk. ,, 

Then came the day when a mortar shell fell on Vidal 

reserves. In a few seconds they had all gone up in flames. 
Earlier, these reserves had been in a shelter, but this had to 
cleared to make room for the wounded, and the cases, baske 
and bottles of ether and spirit had simply been stored in a hole 
in the ground. Vidal was in the position of a man who has 
been held up and robbed of all he possessed. 

His orderlies came through the trenches, over the bridg , 
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across the barbed wire. I gave him half of all that I had so that 
his team could get to work again. 

During the attacks on the Dominique and Eliane positions, 
Vidal had been really a marvel; for three days and three nights 
he had operated without a break and quite alone. From time 
to time Barraud had gone to see and help him, but he had his 
own men to look after, as a battalion doctor. Nor had Vidal’s 
place either the size or the strength of ours. He only had one 
small electric plant and the time came when he had to put this 
in his operating theatre to get it out of the way of shells. He 
operated with smoke rising around him and the infuriating 
sound of a two-stroke engine in his ears. 

After these three days he came back to me at night, as 
before, to operate on the serious cases wounded in the course 
of the day, and once more we lived through nights never to be 
forgotten in the company of Gindrey and Patrice. The operating 
theatre was turned into a real consulting room and there were 
fruitful discussions over a difficult case; the operation which 
followed was like a scientific demonstration. 

Then Vidal was prevented from coming. The tanks which 
had been camouflaged out of sight had to come out into the 
open to reply to the Viet fire. A tank could no longer go towards 
the airfield, nor towards Huguette, nor could it serve as support 
to infantry round the Dominique position. From time to time 
Eliane asked for help from them, and the distance which they 
had to traverse became increasingly limited. 

The favourite site for firing on the Dominique position was 
the way into our emplacement, which was a little raised and 
commanded a good field of fire to the east. Every couple of 
hours, day and night, I heard one or other of the tanks starting 
up and the sound of metal tracks crunching into the ground; 
this slowly increased in volume, reaching its maximum when 
passing close to our vent-holes, then diminishing towards the 
crossway. Then you would hear the roar of its gun and its 
machine-guns. 

The reply was not long delayed, the Viets at once sent a 
salvo of 75s, 105s and mortar shells which fell all round it, and 
of course a large number of them landed on our roof. 

When it had finished firing the tank turned and went 
back to its place, followed by a series of explosions which only 
stopped many minutes later. 

The result was that Vidal and his orderlies, with the 
wounded entrusted to them, could no longer be risked on the 
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way to the field hospital nor on our emplacement which was 
constantly under fire from shells of every calibre. 

Then I could only talk to him over the phone; we spoke 
often, ten times a day on occasion, especially when we were 
counter-attacking and his inadequately equipped post would 

receive fifty wounded at a time. 

For the Viets were constantly attacking and always being 
reinforced. Their network of trenches developed infinite 
ramifications, enveloping our forward positions and hill-tops 
as in a spider’s web. Our paratroops and Legionaries would 
storm a trench or so by day or night and fill them in with picks 
and spades, under constant fire from mortars. But the next day 
they would be opened up again, and others would have ap¬ 
peared, branching this way and that like the ramifications of a 
genealogical table. 

We could tell when a support post was going to be attacked 
because a Viet trench would be advanced to the edge of our 
barbed wire. Mines were put in this and any Viets who ven¬ 
tured into it went up in a spurt of earth and smoke. But they 
dug another trench alongside and the whole thing would begin 

all over again. . . . , 

An artillery barrage would usually begin around six in the 

evening, then die down to start again about eleven. Frorn 
fifty to a hundred guns would hail down shells on a piece ot 
ground only a few hundred square yards in extent. A shelter 
stood up to the first shell, crumbled at the second, collapsed 
at the third, so that towards midnight half the shelters had 
fallen on their occupants and their weapons, which they could 
no longer use. Then the storm of metal would come to an end 
and the Viets, who all this time had been digging under the 
barbed wire, would burst suddenly into the middle of the sup¬ 
port post, which was already shattered with half its men either 

wounded or dead. 

That is how the Huguette positions, and the Dominique 

ones we still held, fell one by one. 

The next day there was a counter-attack with paratroops 
always the paratroops. After grim battles in the trenches, which 
were already strewn with our own and enemy copses, they 
would get hold of the support post. But how could they stay 
there? Everything would have to be rebuilt—the shelters were 
no more and the trenches had fallen in. The first Viet s e 1 
its target every time, and the general ordered the final abandon¬ 
ment of the post. 
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At the field hospital, while all this was going on, we endured 
the same nightmare as had accompanied the fall of Beatrice 
and Gabrielle and Dominique 3. Before each attack or counter¬ 
attack, people said : “This will see the end of it. The Viets will 
give way. The ‘Heartbreak’ column will get through and 
relieve us . . . another paratroop group is going to be 
dropped . . . tomorrow if the weather is fine there will be 
hundreds of planes in the sky ... it seems that lots of them 
have just reached Hanoi and Haiphong.” 

None of these things happened; and after a couple of days 
of relative peace everything started again. 

When a man was wounded, then he at least should have 
been out of it. That was the idea, but that was not how it 
worked out in practice. No, once he was lying on the ground, 
wounded, he had to begin a new and fearful ordeal. First, he 
would say : “Where are the rest of my blokes? I hope they won’t 
forget me . . . ah, here they are.” 

“There’s no stretcher left, my lad. Come along, get on my 
back.” 

“But I can’t, my leg’s broken—I can’t even feel where it 

is.” 

“Get a move on, or we’ll both have had it.” 

He manages to haul himself up and his leg dangles against 
the calf of the friend who is carrying him. It’s not worth while 
crying out—it won’t have any effect. But he has a right to 
curse and swear, even if he doesn’t know who he is 
cursing. 

“Look out, here’s the first-aid post.” The man who is 
carrying him bends down to enter. 

“Ow, my leg is knocking against the steps.” 

Now at last he is inside, but there are already thirty 
wounded in a shelter whose capacity is fifteen. 

“Sit down on that chest over there.” 

“But what about my leg?” 

“What on earth can I do about it, my lad?” 

Here finally come the orderly, injections and the doctor, 
a lieutenant, who treated him before when the battalion made 
a drop at Lang-Son. He has a look and draws a piece of rubber 
tight above the wound, does the dressing, puts the whole 
thing in a wooden splint and ties that up. 

“Ow, that’s too tight.” 

Then he gets the official card, “To be taken to the field 
hospital.” 
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“Hullo, Vidal, Rivier here. Can you take one of my 

wounded, a leg, rather nasty.” 

“I havn’t a bed left, old man. Ring Major Grauwin.” 
“Hullo, Major, I’ve a wounded-” 

“No room left—I’m even sending some on to Le Damany 
this very moment. I’ll call you back. But is it really urgent? 
Be sure to send only the most urgent cases, no others.” 

Then comes the promised call. “I’ve got two beds free now. 

Send your wounded man along.” 

The stretcher is lifted, but it is not easy to get it out of such 
a place and it is banged against the walls. Ah, here’s the 
ambulance; you can hear the engine. That’s better. 

“Quickly now, they’re beginning to come down heavily 

again.” 

The ambulance moves off, the stretcher lying on the floor, 
for there is no time to fasten it up properly. They pass through 
dumps of refuse, jolt over shell-holes, up and down, bouncing 
and jerking. 

“Oh, my leg . . . stop, stop. . . .” 

Suddenly they plunge down and come to an abrupt halt 

his head strikes the back of the driver’s seat. 

“We’ve got into a shell-hole, but don’t worry we 11 take 

you to the field hospital on a stretcher.” 

The stretcher is got out and they start again; every minute 
or two they have to go down flat on their stomachs or rather 
the orderlies do—for the wounded man has simply to be dumped 
on the ground, where a stone strikes him in the back like a 

blow from a fist. As for his leg ... 

At last they are off again and reach the bridge. 

“My God, we’ll never get across.” ,, 

“We’ve got to, my lad, can’t leave the bloke behind. 

But they have to make a dash for it. The poor leg is jerked 
right and left on the canvas which responds to every movement, 
stretched to breaking point—and the tourniquet which is so 
terribly tight. And all around there are blinding flashes, 

sparks and smoke. 

They have crossed the bridge and come to the square in 

front of the field hospital. #> 

“My God, the tank is firing! Down we get. 

The tank is certainly firing, for the shells go whistling over 
their heads, and the Viets reply to its fire. Ultimate y f e an 
turns and goes back, but still with those quick yellow and red 

flashes playing around it. 
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“Now we’re all right—here wc are.” They enter the trench 
and get a few yards before they are stopped. “Put that stretcher 
down—it’s not worth going any further.” 

“But there’s a tourniquet.” 

“A tourniquet? But there are ten of them waiting to be 
undone in the resuscitation ward.” 

“What’s that, the resuscitation ward?” 

“It’s where they get you ready for the butcher’s shop.” 

In front of him there is a queue, more wounded all on 
stretchers, just like himself. The queue vanishes into a dark 
hole fifty yards away. He realizes that this is his destination. 
The stretcher-bearers said: “We’ll go and see the major.” 
They went off and now they arc back. “He has agreed—he’ll 
see you in another ten minutes.” 

Ten minutes, then twenty. Suddenly there is a stir and the 
whole queue is moved forward, stretcher by stretcher. Here he 
is, faced with the black hole, on the ground again. “But he said, 
in ten minutes. . . .” Another ten minutes pass, then ten 
more. “My leg . . . the tourniquet . . . it’s hurting. . . .” 

Another stir. The major with a nurse, at last . . . ah, it’s 
Genevieve herself. He has never seen her before. She says, 
“You were wounded on Eliane 3?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are you thirsty? Would you like a cigarette?” 

He has some fruit juice from a hole in a tin, and it tastes 
good. He puffs at a cigarette, a ‘Craven A’. 

Good, here’s the major. He feels the pulse, looks into the 
eyes, removes the splint, cuts the bandages. “Take care, 
gently, there’s a tourniquet.” 

“Remove that tourniquet.” 

Blood spurts out in a great gush. 

“Put the tourniquet back . . . my poor boy, nothing can 
be done for your leg . . . anyhow, it’s more or less amputated 
already. I’ve only got to finish the job.” 

He looks at the major, who has splashes of dried plaster on 
his arms, blood and sweat on his bare chest, and he answers, 
“Oh, I couldn’t care less.” 

Once more his stretcher is lifted up and taken into a tunnel 
dimly lit by a few bulbs. But what is all this? W’hy is it so hot? 
And what a stink! 

They turn left, then left again, and he is set down on a 
camp-bed. This must be the resuscitation ward; there are 
more blokes, wounded, on other beds, and a good deal of mess. 
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They are very pale, asleep, looking like death. There are 
dozens of bottles tied to the roof, some containing water, others 
blood. Delicate rubber tubes come down to a needle which is 
inserted in the skin. One of the men stirs, moves and begins 
shouting; the orderlies come along and tie him down. Another 
is sick over the next man, without realizing it. 

Then the major is called to the phone. He says: “I can’t 
send anyone. The jeep has gone off to Huguette 2 . . . ten 
wounded? Send them to the Eighth Assault and let Patrice have 
a look at them . . . he’ll send the ones who require an 
operation on to me.” 

Next the major looks down and says, “Dolosal, Phenergan. 
Atropine and morphia in ten minutes’ time.” 

What is that he was saying? This is it, injections in the 
thighs, the ankle, the elbow. He becomes pleasantly drowsy 
and wants to sleep. Soon he is actually asleep. 

He wakes up on the operating table, in a dazzling light 
which hurts his eyes. Then he is stripped of his clothes. 

“What’s going to happen to me now?” 

“Don’t worry—just a prick in the arm.” 

He is dizzy, then suddenly there is a black hole—and that 
is all. 

Now instead of a leg he has an enormous dressing; it 
doesn’t hurt any longer, but it’s queer—it’s as if the leg was 
still there. He touches the damp gauze with his hand. He 
emerges from the abyss of emptiness as from a sleep that has 
lasted for days. He has a look round. On his right there is 
earth; but there is also earth behind and above him, on all 
sides. “Where have they put me?” 

Some bare legs pass by, on a level with his face. He catches 
hold of one of them and asks: “You’re an orderly? Where am 
I?” 

“In the field hospital and you’ve got one of the best 
places, a recess of your own—you won’t be bothered by your 
neighbours.” 

It is warm and he is sweating. There’s a bottle of water 
at the side and he drinks thirstily. 

Here’s that nurse again, Genevieve. “Feeling better?” she 
enquires. 

“Yes. You haven’t another cigarette?” 

“Yes, here’s the packet.” 

There are constant explosions overhead, an aircraft engine 
in a dive, bullets whistling. 

M 
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“Good God, I thought it was all up with me.” 

He closes his eyes and falls asleep again; his cigarette, 
half-smoked, drops to the muddy ground and goes out with a 
gentle hiss. 


It was pitch dark. I had just come out of Gindrey’s shelter, 
where there were four Vietminhs captured in the course of an 
attack on one of the Huguette support posts; their wounds 
were not serious. They were quietly eating when I went in, 
dry biscuits with a little jam. They regarded me with indiffer¬ 
ence. Their faces bore the marks of great exhaustion. 

“All right? Cigarettes?” 

I offered them my packet of Gauloises. They answered, 
‘Thank you’ in Vietnamese and one of them added it in 
French. He looked at me and I enquired, “Where are you 
from?” 

“From Nam-Dinh,” he replied. 

“What’s your rank?” 

“Lieutenant. I’ve been six years in the people’s army.” 

“I know Nam-Dinh. Where does your family live?” 

“I’m the son of the photographer opposite the cathedral. ... 
I’m a Catholic.” 

He was wearing a cross on the end of a string round his 
neck. Then he turned and nibbled his biscuit, indifferent once 
more. 

I had a look towards the Eliane positions, on which our 
fate depended. If they were to be lost, it would be all over. 
There were explosions here and there, with vivid flashes of 
light. Flare followed flare in the sky; every now and then a 
stray bullet. 

But to the left I saw an explosion that I was unable to place. 
An ordinary shell makes a quick flash, followed by a cloud of 
smoke, and that is all. But this was a magnificent fountain of 
silvery sparks which rained gently down on the ground. Then 
came another, lower, on the Second Thai Battalion; then one 
to the right of the track. I suspected that it was a phosphorus 
shell, and it turned out that I was right. 

A quarter of an hour later, Patrice rang me. “I’ve just had 
four cases of phosphorus burns, one of them serious—can I 
send you this one?” 

“Right.” 

In another quarter of an hour Patrice’s orderlies, who were 
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a good lot, brought me the poor fellow, whose stomach, thorax 
and thighs had been injured by the phosphorus. I didn’t 
altogether like the look of things. I told Perez, who was at 
hand: “Don’t touch him . . . get some Dolosal-Phenergan 
and a solution of Coramine. Let me have a dish with a couple 
of Kocher forceps, a dissecting forceps and compresses.” 

I put on a pair of gloves and slowly cut the clothing, turning 
it back on each side. The. pieces of phosphorus were encrusted 
in the skin which had a brownish tinge at the point where they 
went in. The smell typical of burnt flesh spread through the 
shelter. 

“Turn out the lights.” 

Perez and N’Diaye wondered what I was going to do in the 
dark, then suddenly they saw the brilliant little phosphorescent 
spots. All the orderlies watched, holding their breath. All these 
fragments have to be removed, one by one, with a dissecting 
forceps, and it has to be gently, for the pain is fearful. Fortu¬ 
nately the drugs have had their full effect. The task took 
over half an hour, until at last the fragments of phosphorus 
were gathered in a bowl, looking like broken pieces of the 
moon. 

“Lights up.” 

Then the burns and the skin are cleaned with the solution 
and compresses with a copper sulphate solution are applied. 


My reserves were fast diminishing; my dispensary was like 
the sieve of the Danaides; when I got in a hundred plaster 
straps there were only half of them left by the evening. I had 
to let the battalion doctors, who had now become surgeons, 
have all that they required. More doctors had arrived with 
the battalions sent to reinforce us. First came Rivier, on the 
16th of March, the legendary, ‘medicine man’ of the Sixth 
Colonial Paratroops, tall, thin and tireless. The moment they 
reached the ground the men of his battalion went into the 
thick of the battle. They were in the counter-attacks on 
Gabrielle, on Dominique 3, on the Elianes, with the Eighth 
Assault and the First Foreign Paratroops. Then came 
Lieutenant Rouault, doctor to the Fifth Paratroops who took 
up their position on the track between the Dominiques and 
the Elianes; their best company, commanded by Captain 
Bizard, held the ‘Opera’ position close to the airfield runway; 
then there was Lieutenant Jourdan, doctor to the Second 
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Battalion, Colonial Paratroops, who held the chief hill of the 

Elianes. . 

One day Jourdan got some shrapnel in his rigrrt thigh, 

and he was brought to me, smiling, on a stretcher. “It’s noth¬ 
ing much— you’ll see, in a week I’ll be back in my sick-bay.” 

I cut away some eight pounds of muscle and dead flesh 
and later attempted a secondary suture, which luckily succeeded. 
But on the tenth day, as soon as the stitches were out, he asked 
to go back to his battalion. He was still unable to walk and 
went back in the ambulance. 

Another day Lieutenant Madelaine, doctor to the Second 
Foreign Paratroops, appeared; forty-eight hours after his 
arrival he lost his two orderly sergeants, one of them Viet- 
namian, the other French. 

All these doctors came along every morning, following a 
route that was both complicated and dangerous; they came to 
see their wounded and take their names, for very often these 
came straight to the field hospital. It had become the accepted 
thing, for what was the use of making your way through more 
than a quarter mile of trenches and then having to go back 
again? 

According to the means at my disposal I let them have 
medical supplies and tins of milk and fruit juice. 

Usually I received ten of the thirty packages which were 
dropped by parachute. Our director at Hanoi was well aware 
of this and multiplied my orders by three. I imagine that those 
in command would have preferred—and quite rightly—to get 
ammunition instead of medical supplies. 

I got streptomycin in cases of a hundred bottles, when I 
really needed a thousand. I got ten gallons of spirit, when I 
really needed a hundred. 

A thousand bottles of streptomycin and a hundred gallons 
of spirit dropped from the sky all right, but the violent ack-ack 
fire forced the planes to fly at a great height. The area of the 
camp remaining in our hands was now very limited, something 
over half a mile by a mile; and the slightest breath of wind sent 
the capricious parachutes into Vietminh territory. Then came 
parachutes with a fuse attached, which allowed the packages 
to drop freely for six thousand feet, when the detonator went 
off and released the parachute which opened out six hundred 
feet above us. But aiming them was still a difficult job; and 
sometimes the detonator failed to work, so that the package 
fell on our own trenches, killing some of our men. 



One drop that was greatly welcome was when we received 
resuscitation sets known as ‘Bernards’. Our ordinary ‘Baxter’ 
sets were used up and we had not time to clean and sterilize 
them properly; moreover, pieces were lost and could not be 
replaced. The ‘Bernards’ were made on the same principle, 
but of plastic, so that they could be thrown away after use. One 
day I got nearly three thousand of them—a great blessing. 
Right up to the final day we could each of us undertake from 
five to ten resuscitations at a time, without having to worry 
about those that were to come next. 

After a drop the packages had to be collected from wherever 
they had fallen—in the trenches, in minefields, in the river, in 
the barbed wire. The Victs chose this moment to send over 
hundreds of mortar shells, preventing our getting the packages 
and destroying some of their valuable contents on the ground. 

Waiting for the darkness and a lull in the shelling, those 
charged with collecting them dashed out like thieves in the 
night and gathered together all that they could. Units were 
responsible for all the packages which fell in the piece of terri¬ 
tory they held; it was their duty to collect them. There had 
been a special company of coolies for the job, but at the end 
of a week two hundred of them had been either killed or 
wounded. 

The lads in the more distant support posts and our own 
neighbours generally performed miracles to fetch me packages 
marked with a Red Cross, especially if they had the word 
BLOOD on them. A fair number of them paid with their lives 
for having tried to collect a container of medical supplies. 

Ice was another problem. If it was dropped by day it 
melted in the sun and in the evening I was brought a dirty 
little block of ice, not more than eight or nine pounds of it; if 
it was dropped by night it had to be found in the dark, which 
was far from easy, for it was out of the question to stroll about 
with a torch. But it was this ice which enabled me to keep 
blood fresh for days. 

In March I used to get containers, or rather isothermic 
cases which held flasks of blood and ice mixed. But it was 
impossible to send them back to Hanoi to be refilled; and in 
a fortnight we had exhausted all the isothermic cases they had 
at the depot. 

In April the flasks of blood came in wooden containers 
attached to a parachute, with the ice attached to another. It 
was seldom that they both reached me together, with the 
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result that the fresh blood went bad in twenty-four hours and 

was useless. 

After the fall of Dien-Bien-Phu I saw hundreds of packages 
still intact in the barbed wire, in the minefields, beyond our 
forward positions, in the river: shells, ammuniton, rations, 
medical supplies. Who could collect them? It needed a suicide 
squad. 


“To rejoin his unit.” How many are the times that I have 
written these words on the back of the yellow card known as 
the ‘discharge ticket’, or at the bottom of the usual hospital 
form. But up to the 13th of March I used to add: 

“A month’s convalescence at Do-San.” 

Or: “A fortnight’s rest at Vat-Chai.” 

Or: “To go to the rest-centre at Dalat.” 

In April I wrote, “To rejoin his unit,” and that was the 
end of the matter. It was the normal practice for superficial 
wounds, once they had been carefully dressed and given some 
Anti-Tct-Tox and penicillin. But when I said that for the first 
time to a man with his leg amputated and well on the way to 
being healed he looked surprised. He had reason to be, but 
what else could I do? 

The problem of where to put the wounded now had priority 
over everything else; it preoccupied me all the time. 

I only kept in the main passage shelters those who had 
undergone a serious operation and those whose condition 
demanded constant supervision, from minute to minute. 

The Airborne Commandos’ shelters were for those whose 
amputated stumps were still not quite right, for those with 
thorax wounds which needed draining every five or six days, 
abdominal cases whose stitches had been removed, those who 
had lost an eye and whose orbital cavity was still suppurating 
a little, those with head wounds twenty days after they had 
undergone an operation, those with face wounds who could 
not feed themselves, and finally those who were imprisoned in 
plaster from their feet to the middle of their stomach. 

In the course of fifty-seven days a large number of the 
wounded saw their wounds heal. Towards the middle of April 
injuries dating from the Gabrielle, Beatrice and Dominique 
attacks were well on the way to being healed, if not completely 
cured. They were taking up my precious beds and I needed 
room for the wounded who were waiting in the passages, 
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coming from the Huguettes, from the Elianes, from all over 
the place. 

I first began by sending them on to Le Damany, but after 
ten days of it he had no more room; sometimes in the evening 
he was able to offer me five or six or even ten places—by 
‘place’ I simply mean either a stretcher or a corner of earth 
with a piece of canvas spread over it. After that I had to fall 
back on the battalion sick-bays. 

These sick-bays originally had ten stretcher-beds, then they 
spread into the messes and into shelters that were empty or 
being evacuated. The battalion doctor naturally had to direct 
the wounded I sent him back to their respective companies, 
with instructions to come to him for dressings every three or 
four days. The captain or lieutenant of their company would 
say to them, “You lads had better go back to your old shelters; 
there’s nowhere else we can put you.” 

So they returned to the spot where they had been wounded 
some weeks before, to find those of their comrades who were 
still whole and fit. They did not like to hang about doing 
nothing, watching the others fire from loopholes or go cracking 
off in a support party or a counter-attack. The moment would 
come when they got up and said: “Let me have that machine- 
gun. I’ve only got one leg . . . give me a chest to sit on and 
then you’ll see what I can still do with my hands.” 

“I’ve still got one arm left and I’ve not forgotten how to 
throw a grenade.” 

“I’ve still got one eye—let me have that Tommy gun. 
I won’t have to close the other eye, so it will be easier for 

me.” 

So I had to send back to their fighting positions hundreds 
of wounded who were well on the way to being cured— 
abdominal cases, amputations, limbs in plaster, muscular 
wounds, thorax wounds and those who had lost an eye. Nearly 
all these were wounded a second time, and I am sure that a 
third of them were killed in the blockhouses in the course of 
the final week. 

After the 7th of May I went with the Viets into the shelters 
looking for any who might still be saved; and as I had expected 
I found men with their legs off or in plaster, blasted by the 
side of their automatic weapons or suffocated in the collapse of 
their shelter, destroyed by a bazooka or some plastic explosive. 

I saw all this in the former positions of the Sixth Colonial 
Paratroops, the Second Battalion First Paratroops, the First 
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Foreign Paratroops and the Second Company of the Eighth 
Assault. The Victs with me were astounded. 

One day one of them said to me: “You told me that you 
had operated and cured a hundred and two abdominal cases; 
we have only found forty-five. Where are the rest?” 

“Look in your prison camps,” I replied, “or still more 
among the dead, for those who have a bluish scar in the middle 
of the stomach.” 


Besides, the wounded themselves were quick to ask if they 
could go back to their company or their section, once they 
knew that a dressing twice a week and a little supervision was 
all they required. 

The search for more room was never-ending; it dominated 
everything. A square yard of earth has never cost such a price 
in any country in the world. 

Altogether, in the whole fifty-seven days, nearly four 
thousand men were dropped by parachute to reinforce us, not 
counting isolated drops. They all had to be quartered some¬ 
where after the fray; yet there was less and less room. Then 
their wounded came to swell the number already with us. 

The day came when all those who were still healthy were 
turned out of their shelters into the trenches, where they dug 
themselves recesses or holes in the walls of the trench and 
slipped into them like animals hibernating underground. 

The wounded moved into the shelters they vacated and the 
most able-bodied among them became the medical orderly. 

By the middle of April two-thirds of the medical orderlies 
were either killed,or wounded. After all, Hanoi could not send 
all its best orderlies to Dien-Bien-Phu; they were needed else¬ 
where. Twice reinforcements were dropped, to be quickly 
absorbed by the battalions. Then during the day those who 
were fighting at night did the work of orderlies, learning to 
give injections and renew dressings, coming to me for medical 
supplies and distributing rations and cigarettes. 

Those in command would, I suppose, have preferred these 
men to do other work, such as repairing and strengthening the 
shelters or preparing themselves for battle. 


Now I was in need of more urgent reinforcements than a 
dozen or so orderlies. It was becoming more and more difficult 
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to get those who were wounded to the west and the south of 
us into the field hospital. Sometimes they had to wait for twenty- 
four hours before they could hope to be taken through the 
trenches, or at night in the truck during a short lull. Moreover, 
Le Damany now had nearly three hundred wounded under 
him; Rondy, Verdaguet, Stermanu had two hundred of them. 

It was becoming necessary to have another look at ampu¬ 
tated stumps, to trim them again, to consider closing some 
colostomies, to suture large spreading wounds which were on 
the way to healing, to take another look at fractures under 
plaster. In other words, we needed another surgical team. 

I had already received several enthusiastic letters from 
Bergeron, telling me how much he wanted to rejoin me and 
revive our collaboration of Nam-Dinh days; so I asked our 
director, by radio, if he could be dropped by parachute. 

This was agreed: one evening Captain Mchay told me 
that he was in a Dakota flying overhead, but at the last minute 
the jump was forbidden. The ‘T’—the five lights which guide 
planes dropping parachutes—was incomplete, as some of the 
men responsible had been wounded at the beginning of the 

Another letter, brought me by a Legionary dropped in the 
usual course of reinforcement, told me how disappointed 
Bergeron had been and how impatient he was to come. 

The next day Mehay rang me to say: “It’s all right this 
time. You can get ready to receive him.” We heard planes 
passing overhead followed by the usual whistlings and ex¬ 
plosions. “There they are.” 

It was not Bergeron, but Captain Hantz of the medical 
service, tall and thin, a very likeable person. “They’ve kept 
Bergeron back for strategic reasons,” he told me. I bring you 
greetings from all your colleagues in Hanoi.” 

He and his team won us over at once. I sent them along to 
the Ninth Group, where they were given a shelter which had 
been a mess to use as an operating theatre. Windows of a sort 
had been fitted up between the earth walls and the root; they 
were a little too big and every day the orderlies collected shell- 
splinters which ricochetted on the logs in the roof during 

° Pe Right up to the 7th of May Hantz did an astounding 
amount of work. “I want to make up for lost time, he said 
to me. “You must try to rest a little—you’ve a right to it and 
it’s your duty.” He operated day and night without respite, 
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up to the last minute. In twenty days he successfully carried 
out more than two hundred and fifty urgent surgical operations. 
That borders on the miraculous. 

But half of the containers for his own medical supplies 
dropped in Viet territory and I had to let him have everything 
I could. His orderlies, who were made of the same stuff as 
their chief, came to see me from five to ten times a day, taking 
the exposed passage which led from the Ninth Group past the 
command post and so to our west entrance. 

So I had to share out the surgical section of my medical 
supplies into three parts, between Vidal, Hantz and myself. 
My radio messages kept on worrying our director at Hanoi, 
who multiplied my orders by ten to ensure my receiving at 
least the minimum of what I required. 

The camp limits grew less and less, the ack-ack more 
deadly—collecting the packages demanded constant heroism. 

I had to sterilize all Hantz’ materials in my own sterilizer, 
as his had fallen into the hands of the Viets. 

Luckily my sterilizing team consisted of two courageous 
lads who were both resourceful and tireless; I never found out 
how they managed to stock up with gallons and gallons of petrol 
for the Primus, buried in a hole dug in their shelter. Jerri¬ 
cans, like everything else, fell all over the place. Who had collec¬ 
ted them? 


Before the 15th of April a few showers fell from time to time, 
pleasantly refreshing the air, but warning us of the rainy 
season to come; and we wondered how our roofs and shelters 
would stand up to the heavy and torrential rains of May. 

Since February those in command had envisaged taking 
up fresh positions on the Eliane and Dominique hills. The field 
hospital was to have been quartered on the west side of 
Dominique 3; the sappers’ officer and myself had already 
worked out a plan of the new position. The command post and 
the services with it were due to go to Eliane. But fighting had 
already decided all that. 

I considered that my quarters, dug out of the ridge which 
was above—but very little above—the river were safe against 
flooding, but I really had no protection against the rain itself. 
The roofing was made up of so many different materials, as a 
result of the successive improvements made to it, and their 
piling up at certain points, over the resuscitation ward for 
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instance, had caused slight slopes to form with little channels 
at the base of them. Then the six feet of earth which covered 
the whole roofing had faults in it, bits of girders and old roots 
which made other channels for the rain, so that it could come 
through the whole roof and pour down on us, which was exactly 
what it did. 

When the rain really pelted down you heard a sound like the 
trampling of a vast flock of sheep; when it was stormy you 
heard on top of that the howl of the wind as it shrieked down 
our vent-holes, putting me in mind of the melancholy murmur 
of old chimneys in old houses in France. # 

The rain first came through at the entry to the N.C.O.s 
mess shelter. First there was a large damp patch, then a rivulet 
went slowly from beam to beam and fell to the ground drop by 

drop in endless crystal beads of water. 

The pace quickened as the rain penetrated other shelters. 
Water dropped on beds and on tables spread with flasks and 
instruments, dripped quietly into corners, fell more heavily on 
Gindrey’s back and on the wounded stretched out on the 
operating table, damping plaster and bandages; in the end it 
had invaded all the shelters and the whole length of our main 

y-v rr q CT f* 

The sappers came and dug drains, aided by Buezek and 
his pioneers—holes eighteen inches square, six feet in depth- 
one in the crossway leading to the operating theatre, one in the 
dispensary, one in front of the resuscitation ward and one in 
front of my shelter and all along the passage in front of entrances 
to shelters where the water streamed down the steps. There 
were large damp patches on the walls where mushrooms 

began to grow with tropical luxuriance. 

The damp did not evaporate and long after the shower was 

over drops of water went on falling from the roof for days; 
and the time came when the earth floor could absorb no more 
and was covered with a soft mud that was very slippery. It 
became difficult to walk; our boots, which we kept on day and 
night, were always soaked with water; the skin of our feet, 
shut up in these damp boots, turned an alarming colour and 
they looked like drowned dogs. You could walk barefoot, but 
there were broken needles and glass in the mud which cut the 
soles of our feet. The mud grew thicker every day what with 
the extra mud brought in by visitors and stretcher-bearers 

from neighbouring trenches. . , u 

In the operating theatre and in the resuscitation ward the 
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layer of mud came over the ankles and after standing without 
moving for an hour you had to make an effort to wrench your 
feet out of the muck. 

Shells had no difficulty in penetrating the upper layer of 
mud and exploded deeper down when they came into contact 
with harder earth or logs, sending fountains of mud up in the 
air. Soil infections, always a great anxiety to military surgeons, 
became disastrous. Every shell-splinter took mud into the body 
with it. Gangrene and acute anaerobic infections became 
dangerous complications to be feared with all wounds. The 
scissors or the knife uncovered these splashes of mud right under 
the aponeurosis, deep in the fibres of muscles which seemed 
healthy enough. 

In the field hospital the wounded got dirt in their wounds 
after they had been dressed and treated without realizing it. 
Their temperatures would suddenly rise and when the dressing 
was removed purulent sinuses would be disclosed, reaching 
right into the limbs. You had to use the knife and make an 
incision all over again. 

Roofs and ceilings grew much heavier, weighing down on 
walls weakened by the rain, and a number of shelters hastily 
erected during a lull collapsed on their occupants. At the end 
of April the whole end of the main passage in the Airborne 
Commandos’ quarters had become a heap of rubbish; the 
recesses there had to be abandoned, many of them folding up 
of their own accord. v 

The mud increased a little more every day. When the rain 
stopped this mud began to dry in a few days and changed into 
a thick paste which stuck to the shoes in huge clods. 

The ground at Barraud’s sick-bay, two hundred yards on 
the other side of the river, was more or less on a level with our 
place. By May the mud had risen above the knees and he 
could only put his wounded in stretchers hung from the roof; 
and in the evening Barraud himself, with the mud clinging to 
him, would hoist himself into one of these stretchers and sleep 
without undressing. By morning his clothes were almost dry, but 
he had to plunge down into the morass once more. 

In the resuscitation ward and in the operating theatre dirty 
dressings disappeared into the ground, swallowed up with the 
blood and vomit. Heat fermented this mixture which itself 
became a fresh source of heat. The patches of damp in these 
places grew larger and larger. When nobody was looking I 
touched one of these patches and my fingers went in as if it was 
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a sponge. When I thought of the considerable weight of the 
roof I became very alarmed. Which of these two essential 
shelters would collapse first? I dare not say a thing—on the 
contrary I constantly assured everybody how strong these 
places were. ' 

Of course the Viets took advantage of the weather. Y\ hen 
it was raining no plane could be risked over Dien-Bicn-Phu 
and their artillery had a field day; then they launched sudden 
attacks, shouting and yelling, on support posts which were 
paralysed by the mud. Then we had to think of the procession 
of wounded coming our way through narrow and slippery 
passages, with the mud rising to their knees, and the stretcher- 
bearers with their heavy loads, trying to avoid a sudden fall 
into the fearful mud. 

Such journeys took hours and hours; it was a martyrdom 
for the wounded and often when the stretcher-beaiers, utterly 
exhausted, at last reached the entrance to our passage they 
only had a corpse to bring me. I remember that one day at 
the beginning of May, Camus and Perraud took three hours to 
cover the six hundred yards of trenches between Eliane 2 and 
the field hospital, though they were not wounded and had only 

their cameras to carry. 4 , , 

One evening towards the end of April the rain began 

pattering and then we suddenly heard the rumble of thunder, 
the sky became the colour of lead and rain fell more heavily 
than ever before throughout the night. Rivulets ran across the 
ceiling but slowly vanished into the drains, so that I was not 

unduly alarmed. . . , 

Towards two in the morning I returned to my shelter and 

began going through the cards of those to be discharged. I 
now had three hundred and fifty names, those who had under¬ 
gone serious operations, recently or at an earlier date, all to be 
looked after in the shelters which made up the field hospital. 

After two hours’ careful consideration I was able to select 
fifteen of the wounded who could be returned to their com¬ 
panies the next day, with instructions on their card that they 
should be looked over every four days at the sick-bay attached 


to their unit. _ . , , 

The rain went on falling. Water flowed gently down my 

vent-hole and made a pool under Phu’s bed and Phuc s 

stretcher—they were both asleep. Then suddenly an unusual 

sound reached my ears; it was like a waterfall—that was it a 

regular cascade; I could not be mistaken. 
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In a moment I had dashed out into the main passage and 
found myself face to face with a torrent surging down from the 
north entrance on my left, passing beneath the wounded who, 
awake and scared, tried to raise themselves by pressing their 
hands against the sides of their stretchers. The water then 
poured into the two drains in front of the N.C.O.s’ shelter and 
my own. In a few minutes these drains would be full to over¬ 
flowing and the water would relentlessly pour into the shelters 
and the operational block. 

In a flash, in response to my summons, everybody available 
had turned out. Paddling as best we could, we went upstream 
to find where the water was coming from—not from the 
north entrance, but from the Airborne Commandos’ quarters. 

It was a fact that all the communication trenches, including 
those of the Eighth Assault, the command post and the 
artillery, led down to the Airborne Commandos, whose main 
passage received the water from these trenches just as a river 
receives its tributaries. 

Our stream crossed the road by the underground passage, 
passed through Courtade’s shelter and poured into the field 
hospital’s main passage. 

First, we hasdly erected a dam of earth at the entrance to 
the tunnel under the road. This was only a temporary expedient, 
as the water that was shut in was rising rapidly in the shelters 
and getting into the recesses. The wounded had to be placed, 
two together, in the upper bunks, which of course aroused a 
good many protests. 

I rang the sappers, who soon sent along a section of 
Moroccans, armed with picks and shovels. 

There was only one solution, to deepen that part of the 
passage between the Airborne Commandos’ and the north 
entrance, then continue the channel this would make, past 
Gindrey’s shelter and the one where the electric plant was, but 
there we came up against the ridge which bounded the Morgue. 
We had to drive a channel through this ridge, so that the water 
could cross the ‘field of the dead’ and flow down into the river. 
This was a great undertaking and it had to be done in a quarter 
of an hour. 

Everyone lent a hand, sappers, orderlies, stretcher-bearers, 
coolies and myself. We struck anyhow, scattering the mud in 
all directions, ignoring the explosions close at hand and the 
whistling that went on over our heads. 

Exactly at the end of a quarter of an hour the last obstacle 
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was overcome and we knocked down the dam we had made 
at the entry to the Airborne Commandos’, so that the water 
was released and went pouring down to the river. We were 
exhausted, covered with water, mud and sweat, but we had 
won. 

Half an hour later there was only the usual slippery layer 
of mud in the passage. 


Heat, damp and rot gave birth to a final disaster—flies. 

They came in the first place from the Morgue. But gradually 
they found their way into the field hospital and all the neigh¬ 
bouring shelters. They laid their eggs all over the place, in the 
warm earth walls, in the trenches which had the sun on them, 
in the bloody dressings which were scattered all round the 
field hospital, in the beds, in the plaster and bandages of the 
wounded. 

Then came the maggots—though every day we used pints 
of disinfectant everywhere, pounds of D.D.T. and chloride of 
lime. Nothing did any good and in a few days I had exhausted 
my stock of disinfectants. The aircraft had other things to drop 
besides cans of disinfectant. 

Maggots began to swarm in dirty sheets and blankets, in 
dressings which had to be renewed more frequently, in plaster 
and in out of the way spots. Then the wounded slipped a piece 
of bamboo between the plaster and the skin, hoping to drive 
them away, but only infecting their wounds. In the end the 
plaster had to be taken off, the wound cleaned and fresh 
plaster put on; in the evening it had to be done all over 

a gain. . 

At night it was an astonishing sight to see these repulsive 

white grubs moving over the hands, faces and ears of the 

wounded men who were asleep. 

Those who were wounded in the morning came to the field 
hospital in the evening with dozens of grubs already inside 
their bandages. 

At first there was panic, but I did my best to reassure 
everybody by pointing out: “It’s a very good thing. These 
grubs eat everything dirty, pus, rotting tissue, dead bone. So 
they leave you with a nice clean wound—they do a better job 

than a pad of ether.” 

And it was true enough. 

In the days that followed the maggots became a never- 
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failing subject for jokes and were borne with like friends who 
are rather a nuisance, but nevertheless remain companions in 
adversity. 

But I could only feel that the end was near. All this misery, 
this dirt, this mud, this rottenness, could not last, could not go 
on much longer. 

The wounded were reaching the end of their powers of 
resistance, both moral and physical. Some of them already 
showed signs of mental disturbance. 

I had to ask myself why God had imposed this trial upon 
us and where it was that the men found strength to resist it. 


i 




XI 

A DAY OF HAPPINESS 

Sunday mass was usually said in the operating theatre or in 
front of the entrance to the dispensary, as this enabled the 
chaplain to face the resuscitation ward which was always full 
of wounded waiting for the last stage in their treatment—the 

operation they were to undergo. 

Peace suddenly enveloped all the shelters around. We were 
in the presence of God. Ears became deaf to the constant 
explosions and the rhythmical whistling of bullets. Fear and 
anguish in expectation of the hour which would surely come 
vanished, to give place to complete physical relaxation, a sort 
of peace and a return of confidence, a mysterious new source 
of strength which made men square their shoulders and brought 

a look of resolution into their eyes. 

Since he had come, since he was there in front of us, God 

could not abandon us to our fate. 

The scene never varied: the altar was the little metal table 
which a few minutes before was still covered with surgical 
instruments and bandages stained with blood, now replaced 
by the few simple things the ceremony requires, spread out on 

a gleaming white oil-cloth. , 

Father Heinrich, a stole thrown over his dun-coloured 
battledress, celebrated mass with slow gestures and with 
exceptional concentration. Sweat trickled from his temples 
and vanished down the collar of his tunic. The spii it was 
uppermost in his expression, the other-worldly look which 

marks the presence of God. . , 

Above him were the logs of wood welded together in the 

roof, while on either side were the earth walls which showed 

green patches of damp and various underground growths, dark 

and livid. Behind was the operating theatre, brilliantly lit, a 

confused pattern in which red contrasted with the purest white 

and with the gleam of metal. , 

Here and there the dark brown colour of earth showed 

through; the black body of a Senegalese was lying on the 
table, a fine statue in ebony; his stomach had been opened, 
examined and patched up—its rectangular white dressing 

caught the eye. 
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Gcnty was on the stretcher behind him, raising himself on 
his elbows a little—and then there were the rest of us still fit, 
some ten officers, twenty N.C.O.s and others, our neighbours 
from the central command post or from the Eighth Assault 
and Colonel Langlais’ command post, and some sappers. 

There were also some Vietnamese, from the dioceses of 
Bui-Chu or Phat-Diem. The rest of the Vietnamese were 
Buddhists, but they were there too and looked on in 

astonishment. 

These Frenchmen were astonishing. At the very moment 
when their God abandoned them to their fate and refused 
them his protection, even to the point of appearing to help 
their enemies on the other side, they came to adore him and 
give thanks. It was beyond all comprehension. 

Their own God had long ceased to have any place in their 
hearts or minds. If he had permitted such disasters as pour 
daily out of the skies and the sufferings which they were 
coming up against for the first time, the reason could only be 

that he was neither good nor just. 

But perhaps the God of the French was different? Might 
he be better, more lovable, more indulgent? For there had to 
be some reason for the peace which spread over the faces of 
the wounded, in spite of the physical torments they were 
enduring. 

So they came slowly closer, pressing against us, to gaze 
ardently at the ciborium, quite unremarkable in itself, which 
Father Heinrich raised towards the log roof. 

Could such things be? For they stood motionless, overcome, 
and a look of ecstasy passed over their features which were 
suddenly calmer. Had they felt the touch of grace? 

In the terrible days at the beginning of May Father 
Heinrich administered the last sacraments hundreds of times. 
I showed him the stretchers and the camp-beds on which the 
dying and those for whom there was no more hope were 
moaning softly, and tirelessly, day and night, he spoke the same 
words, repeated the same gestures. My Vietnamese orderlies 
were constantly present on such occasions and of course asked 
me the inevitable quesdons, “Why does the Reverend Father 
do that?” 

Or: “Why is he so satisfied, that man who is wounded? 
He’s going to die, so there’s no point.” 

Then one evening—it must have been after the 120 shell 
fell on the clearing station—at the very moment when I had a 
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feeling of doubt and despair, face to face with the dead and the 
dying, I saw two Vietnamese soldiers kneeling with clasped 
hands in front of the priest. 

At their request, he was baptizing them. 

How many times have I said, “Let the chaplain know”? 
As often in Dicn-Bien-Phu as in two years in the delta. By 
telephone one could always get him either at the central 
command post, in his shelter or at some other unit. Five or six 
minutes later he would appear, red in the face and out of breath, 
but always with a smile. 

You had to make a dash for it under a burst of shell-fire 
and crossing the gap between the command post and my west 
entry was a real feat. It was the most exposed position in the 
whole of Dien-Bien-Phu. 

I felt remorse for having summoned him when, having 
performed his task, he decided to visit the other wounded who 
were in the shelters separated from the main group. He stopped 
at the foot of the steps before going out into the inferno again 
and under my breath I too counted, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and now 
for it ... as usually there was a lull of thirty seconds to a 
minute between the fall of half a dozen shells. 

One day he had to go down flat some ten times before 
reaching the west entry. Then I made up my mind only to 
summon him when there was a lull or at least a breathing 
space. So it was my fault if a number of wounded died without 
receiving the last sacraments. 

The night before Easter had been a very bad one, particu¬ 
larly in view of the failure to get rations through to Huguette 
6, not only rations, but water and ammunition. It was a highly 
dangerous trip which had to be made with flares falling around, 
and it was at the mercy of any ambush which would suddenly 
take its implacable toll of lives. The lads who set out on it were 
well aware that it would not work, but yet it had to be attempted. 
Since the day before the radio of Huguette 6 had been saying, 
“We’ve no more water and only one issue of rations for thirty 

men. • • • . . 

The supply column forming up in the trench leading to the 

slope in front of Huguette 6 had ten jerricans of water, forty- 
four gallons for a hundred men, less than four pints a man. 
When the heat is stifling, when you can’t sleep for days and 
nights on end, you have to drink all the time. Nothing was 
left the next day of the four pints drawn at midnight from the 
fatigue-party which was in a hurry to be off again. 
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You had to wait in the clinging mud of the passage or in a 
recess dug in the wall, a narrow horizontal recess not more 
than six feet in length which would just take your body and 
your head with its steel helmet stuck out. You had to slip 
hastily into that under the hail of shells, or when grenades or 
mortar projectiles were being lobbed over. You could only be 
hit then if the shell fell just in front of your recess, and of 
course that would never happen! Or a delayed-action shell 
which would bury you in the earth. That was better not thought 
of, • • • 

Silently, the column got under way, but then the feet 
started making an infernal din, squelching on the mud which 
was now like a kind of putty, as there had been no rain for 
two days. You had to make an effort to pull your boots out 
of this glue and the strange sucking sound, repeated again 
and again, became a weird sort of music constantly in your 


ears. 

Sometimes there was the clang of a weapon striking a can 
and a suppressed oath. 

“Blast it, there’s a hole.” 

“Get along, you ass.” 

“Look out, there’s a stiff there on the left.” 

Shells sang high in the air, exploding in a quick flash 
down there towards the command post. Here there was a 
queer sort of lull. 

Next came the end of the trench. Then you had to go out 
into the open and slowly and silently resume the column’s 
marching order. You had the feeling of being naked and 
defenceless before the jaws of an immense machine-gun con¬ 
cealed in the darkness and aiming straight at you. 

Suddenly, right in front and close at hand, came flashes of 
red and blue, sharp and terrible whistlings, the explosion of 
grenades, fifteen or twenty at once, in front, behind, on both 
sides, while above there were flares, making the night as clear 
as day. 

What could be done? Go down flat—the jerrican of water 
had been hit and it trickled down the neck and along the arms. 
You had to abandon it and clamber back into the trench you 
had just left. 

“Down—get the machine-guns up . . . grenades—good 
God!” 


“Advance section, fire straight ahead.” 

There was an infernal din, then the shouts and yells of the 
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flipping blood’s all 


wounded. “Help . . 
over the place.” 

“I’ve got a bullet in the stomach . . . where are the 

orderlies?” ,. . 0 „ 

“Good God, don’t leave me to die. Where are you blokes? 

“Ow, me wounded, ow!” cried a Vietnamese. 

It was no use going on. If the Viets attacked it would be 

simply a massacre. No supplies for Huguette 6 this evening. ^ 

“Fall back on the trenches. Fall back as fast as you can. 

“Fetch in the wounded.” 

The wounded had to be dragged along by an arm or a eg, 
or you sprawled beside them saying, “Get on my back, then 
with your face in the mud you crawled back with him to the 

trei As always, the affair ended up at my place, with thirty 

wounded and fifteen killed. , , , 

What really happened? With extraordinary speed and skill 

the Viets had dug a trench across the route followed by the 

supply column. , 4 . 

The next day the lads in Huguette 6 returned to the 

central command post and were not replaced. 


Easter morning was fine and the air was fresh. A slight 
mist was draped like an immense veil over the tops of the 
Dominique and Eliane hills and floated gracefully over he 
Nam-Youn River. You could see that it would disappear at the 

first touch of the sun, and so it did, at half past nine. _ 

At half past nine, too, Father Heinrich began his Easter 
mass. Gindrey had been using the operating theatre since five 
in the morning, so I had asked Father Heinrich to say mass 
in the shelter next to mine which held more wounded. Rollin 
and Defline were there, paratroop lieutenants, and Khai ol the 
Eighth Assault. Genevieve was wedged between a log of wood 
and a camp-bed. Those who usually came and the rest of us 
stood round the entrance where the shelter joined the mam 
passage; to right and left began the long line of stretchers 
which never ended, and from them rose the groans of the 

W ° U A d few minutes after the mist had cleared the din of ex¬ 
plosions started. It was a real feast day—we were well looked 
after, with ten mortars firing at us almost at the same morant, 
then a burst of shells from 75s. The shelter shook several times, 
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dried earth burst from the sandbags and fell between the logs 
on to our heads, on to the wounded or the poor communion 
table. 

Father Heinrich went on, deaf to these noises. But I kept 
my ears pricked—luckily there were no delayed-action shells. 
But suddenly there were voices at the north entrance, fearful 
swearing, hurried footsteps and crashings. 

“Carefully now—easy does it.” 

“Oh, my arm, my arm!” 

“I can’t feel anything in my leg, but it hurts, it hurts!” 

I slipped out into the passage and went to the entrance. 
“What’s up?” 

“It’s the fadgue-party, Major, the one with the morning 
supplies. A shell burst right on top of them . . . four killed, 
twelve wounded. Your operating theatre boy has been killed.” 

That was Phong, a little Catholic from Bui-Chu; he was 
devoted and intelligent, having the virtue of simplicity, not 
given to words. He always wore round his neck a crucifix that 
was really too big for him, attached to a cheap chain; it was 
made of iron and had been blackened by sweat. 

“Try to make less noise. Father Heinrich is saying mass.” 
So I led them all, josding and grumbling as they went, to the 
resuscitation ward. Having examined the poor devils I gave 
the necessary orders and went back to the mass. 

Then suddenly there was complete silence. Not a murmur 
came down the vent-holes from outside. But then there was a 
sound, a rumbling in the distance, which grew louder—air¬ 
craft. 

The Viet guns had discreetly kept quiet. Now you could 
clearly make out the sound of the engines, the fighters with 
their rhythmic throbbing and the louder pulsations of the 
bombers. From the entrance someone called out, “They’re 
naval types.” Then people dashed out and we heard them 
exclaiming joyfully: “Did you see that dive? Smashing!” 

“See those bombs falling?” 

“They are the blokes—real toughs.” 

We were eager to go out and watch. Luckily, Father 
Heinrich was coming to the end of mass; and then we hastened 
to the light at the end of the passage. 

There was a marvellously blue sky and the sun was warm. 
They were rare enough, those moments in which we could 
breathe freely without any fear of Viet shells, without straining 
our ears for the quick whistling which sends one full length. 
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Even the ack-ack had stopped and we were able to admire 
the absorbing game that the fighters were having, diving, 
machine-gunning, firing, then regaining height and beginning 
all over again. While this was going on the heavy bombers, 
three thousand feet up, were moving more slowly and diopping 
great sticks of bombs, followed by heavy explosions. The 
earth quaked and huge clouds of black smoke rose up behind 
Dominique and Eliane and in the direction of Gabriclle and 

Beatrice. , 

“They are getting it all right, the blokes over theie. 1 vc 

heard this phrase uttered often enough, but never with any 
hatred in it. 

Suddenly the ack-ack started up, the heavy machine-guns 
and the 37s. It was the moment for caution—but the Corsaires 
paid no attention and dived straight on the battery which was 

firing. Our hearts were tense. 

“It’s all right—God, lie’s up again !” 

And quick as lightning the plane went straight up into 
the sky again, marvellous in its power and grace. A few seconds 
later we heard a noise like the sudden tearing of a thick cloth 
—the six machine-guns in the wings were firing. Then came 

the dull explosion of heavy-calibre bombs. 

The attack had lasted ten minutes. Was it over? No, next 
came the Packetts and the Dakotas, to drop supplies, lations, 
medical requirements, ammunition. There was great excite¬ 
ment in the camp. Would it be a successful drop? They were 
above us, six thousand feet up, and thanks to the attacks made 
by the fighters they came lower in great spirals. Suddenly a 
cloud of red, white and blue parachutes appeared in the sky, 
dropping slowly, swinging gracefully and collapsing as they 
deposited their burdens on the ground. If I remember lightly, 

not a single parachute went up in flames that day. . 

We were happy, really happy. When I said this to Father 

Heinrich, he replied, “Naturally—don’t forget its Easter 

^The packages had to be collected quickly, for once the 
planes had vanished the Viets returned to their harassing fire. 
We had to go back into our holes. I got ten boxes and ten other 
packages, which were torn open at once: all the medical 
supplies needed for three hundred badly wounded men, tins ot 
butter, chocolate, fruit, ham, bottles of brandy and rum 
cigarettes. It was wonderful and a feeling of well-being spread 

over the whole hospital. 
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Genevieve did the distributing; for many minutes her 
fresh young laughter sounded above the great shouts which 

greeted her arrival in each shelter. 

Towards the end of the afternoon I had a little rest, sitting 
on a small stool at the crossway in front of my shelter. Perraud 
and Schoendorfer, our roving camera reporters, and Gindrey 
were leaning against the wall beside me. We chatted together, 
discussing this Easter day and comparing it with three or four 
earlier ones spent out here. Would this one be the last and 
where would we pass the next? 

The vent-hole was just above our heads, made up of four 
shell-cases pressed together, the outer ends criss-crossed with 
bits of wood which prevented earth falling in when there 
was an explosion above, only letting through a dim grey 
light. 

“Wait a minute, I’ve got something I’d like to show you.” 
I went into my shelter and returned with a piece of writing 
paper on which, drawn and painted, was a Virgin and Child, 
moving in its simplicity as a Primitive or a sketch by Matisse. 

“Rondeau gave me this when I went round this morning.” 
Rondeau was a paratroop lieutenant who had undergone a 
serious stomach operation; he did the picture with pencil, a 
little mercuro-chrome and methyl blue. 

The others leant over and looked, amazed. 

“I can’t see much,” Gindrey remarked, “suppose we open 
the vent-hole a bit more?” 

No sooner said than done. With a bamboo I pushed aside 
the wooden grating and suddenly a blinding ray of sunshine 
burst into our gloomy cave, quite overwhelming us. It took 
the form of a long slanting cylinder, pure gold, lighting the 
entire crossway and the passages right up to the dispensary, 
restoring an almost human look to our faces. 

Instinctively, I held out my hands to it, dipping them in 
the warm golden stream of light. But then they seemed thin 
and white, almost transparent, and I could see the deep bluish 
veins. 

Why did they suddenly make me feel afraid? 

Perraud and Schoendorfer gazed around them again and 
again, taking in the walls of rotting earth, the logs covered with 
mushrooms and, exactly at the angle of the operating theatre, 
Bacus applying a dazzling white dressing to a wounded man 
who was kneeling down with his back to the wall. 

“What a marvellous picture!” exclaimed Camus. “You 
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just can’t realize it, Major—I’m going to take some sensational 
photographs.” He dashed off to his shelter, returned with a 

Leica and finished off his last reel. 

“Yes,” Gindrey summed up, “the sun is shining up there 

for everybody, for the whole world—but not for us. 



XII 

THE PARATROOPS 

As SOON as Colonel Langlais put in an appearance at the 
west entry a wave of optimism spread over the field hospital. 
He came to have a look at his lads, who loved to see and hear 
him. 

He was thin and bright-eyed, with strongly marked features, 
the firm chin and swift gestures of the born leader. He would 
only have officers in his command post who liked action; he 
was fond of remarking that he was in charge of an operational 
command post, so that there was no need to put anything on 
the chair in front of the folding table. 

It only took him a moment to sum up a man. You could 
see his acute eyes gazing into him and forming an opinion, then 
turning aside. The man was judged, once and for all. Nor did 
he ever make a mistake. 

I met him for the first time in 1947. First he was in command 
of a battalion in the Ninth Colonial Division and in winter he 
was adjutant to Colonel Communal, in command of a large 
operational group which cleared road 4 and reoccupied the 
frontier towns of Lang-Don, Cao-Bang and Bac-Kan. 

The command post was at Tuyen-Quang and the colonel 
had sent forward a smaller force under Major Langlais to make 
contact with other elements of B Group, coming from Bac-Kan. 

Everything went well. Major Langlais and his men followed 
the course of the Song-Cam and were due to return to Tuyen- 
Quang at night. 

Suddenly there was a sound of firing, then bursts from a 
machine-gun. Immediately the boats tacked and tried to reach 
the other bank from which the firing came. But the sailors were 
ill-acquainted with the channel of the river; none of our 
boats had ever been up it before, at least within living memory. 

In making for the steep bank, two of the light transports 
literally impaled themselves on the sharply pointed rock 
under the water and sank in a few minutes. All aboard were 
flung into the stream; the current was strong and the men had 
to swim hard to reach the banks; Major Langlais was among 
them. 

Suddenly a man on the bank pointed to the middle of the 
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river and called out, “Look down there—Major Petit is right 
in the current.” 

Major Petit had been promoted at the same time as Major 
Langlais; he was in command of a battalion of the Sixth 
Colonial Regiment and had been in the other boat. He was 
struggling desperately against the current, which was sweeping 
him away; he swam with difficulty, weighed down by his 
equipment. He was beginning to sink. Someone saw this and 
cried out, “He’s going to drown, he’s going to drown. . . 

Then Major Langlais was seen going with powerful strokes 
towards his fellow-officer. Reaching him, he gasped, “Get hold 
of me wherever you can.” 

Then he seized him under the arm and propelled him 
forwards. But Major Petit began struggling again and was on 
the verge of sinking. Langlais got hold of him once more and, 
keeping his head above water, tried to make progress, but 
could not advance. “Leave me to drown,” said his friend, 
“don’t stay with me, or we’ll both drown. Let go.” 

“No, one more effort.” 

From the bank they were seen to turn in the water then 
disappear, then rise again . . . they would never make it. 

Suddenly someone dived in, swam quickly over to the two 
officers, who were at the end of their tether. Some five minutes 
later Major Petit, with the swimmer on one side and Major 
Langlais on the other, was brought ashore, saved. 


At Dien-Bien-Phu, Colonel Langlais commanded the 
Second Airborne Group, that is to say that all the paratroops 
came under him. They could not have had a more determined 
or daring leader, nor a wiser one; he loved his men, whom he 
called ‘my lads’. 

At the beginning of March there were two battalions of 
paratroops; five others were dropped later, making seven in 
all—and they were the cream of the colonial paratroops and 

the Legion. 

The first battalion dropped to reinforce the others was, of 
course, the Sixth Colonial Paratroop Battalion under Major 
Bigeard. His coming aroused great enthusiasm and restored 
confidence to the entire camp. Everything was going to be all 

right, because Bigeard was there. 

He came to see me the next day, limping and leaning on a 
stick, accompanied by Rivier, his faithful doctor. He had 
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pulled a calf muscle some time ago, and was still being treated 
for it the day before in Hanoi, where he had been officially 

advised against making a parachute jump. _ 

“But can you imagine it? My battalion jumping without 

me?” 

It was certainly quite unthinkable. 

I had a look at the calf, it was very swollen and painful to 
touch; it looked like a strain which had been neglected. 
Possibly there was some inflammation underneath, a localized 

phlebitis. 

“Doctor, you must make me walk,” he told me, I need to 

badly.” # .... 

I injected a mixture of Novocaine and penicillin into the 
femural artery. He came every morning to have this treatment 
and I was fortunate enough to see the oedema diminish and 
his walking improve. So I risked asking, “Now that we have 
got as far as that, will things be easier for you, Major?” 

“Oh, I wasn’t really needed . . . the lads could manage 
very well by themselves. I jumped for the sake of morale, that 
was all.” 

When he was made a lieutenant-colonel, Colonel Langlais 
took him as his adjutant and they were both to be seen dashing 
about at a crazy pace in a jeep, bare-headed, driving on all 
the dusty roads or muddy tracks, making towards the peaks at 
which the Viets were launching an attack. Their presence 
alone was an inspiration to the men fighting and it was better 
for them to give their orders in person than over the telephone 
or the radio, talking direct to the commander of the support 
post and assuring him that if he was hard pressed “they were 
there”. 

Then when the hill positions fell and the fighting strength 
diminished, the Fifth Vietnamese Paratroops, composed of 
French and Vietnamese, dropped, then the Second Battalion, 
First Paratroops, the Second Foreign Paratroops, and finally 
the First Colonial Paratroops. Then the paratroop element 
in the camp was outstanding, not only in numbers but in 
quality. They had a part in every incident, in every attack, in 
every counter-attack. x 

Each time a battalion was dropped enthusiasm and confi¬ 
dence mounted throughout the camp. “France and the higher 
command are not going to let us fall; they are sending us the 
best blokes of the lot.” 

The last three battalions were dropped at night in the 
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centre of the camp; the two first had dropped by day on the 
Isabelle runway which was not then under heavy fire from the 
Victs. After that Saigon had no more organized paratroop 
battalions that we knew of. There were two Vietnamese 
battalions still, but they were looking after the airfields at 
Gialam and Cat-Bi, where there was also heavy fighting. 

What reinforcements were left to fall from the sky? 

Then, towards the middle of April, a special order of the 
day, signed by General de Castries, informed us that, in 
response to a request from the commander-in-chief, thousands 
of men in all branches of the service had volunteered to drop 
on Dicn-Bien-Phu, without making any preliminary drop or 
having any previous training. 

It was unbelievable, unprecedented; we could hardly 
believe our eyes as we read. Our hearts were filled with relief; 
around me I could hear the soldiers, visitors and wounded, 
expressing their joy and enthusiasm. Now they were convinced 
that everything would be done for Dien-Bicn-Phu, that the 
higher command had decided to hold on to the end until 
victory. 

I had never before lived through moments so wholly 
inspiring, nor ever been so aware of a fellowship between men 
of every rank and race, united in their whole-hearted confidence 
and in their resolve to fight their way to victory. 

The first of these fresh reinforcements to come were, I 
believe, Legionaries of the Fifth and Third Foreign, with 
gunners of the Thirty-fifth Light Airborne Artillery, who had 
already dropped some men after the first attack on the camp. 
They came each night, in groups of a hundred, whenever 

weather permitted. . c 

It was usually nine at night when one heard the engine ot 

the first plane, passing some six hundred feet above us, and 
drops went on all night, with intervals of twenty to forty 
minutes. It was not hard to imagine what some little corporal 
of the Sixth Colonial Infantry, in Hanoi only a few hours 
before, felt when someone said to him, “Go” and pushed him 
into a black gulf at the bottom of which he saw flashes, 
explosions and the brilliant track of tracer bullets; after the 
sudden jerk of the parachute as it unfolded, he suddenly 
found himself among flares, whistling bullets, blinding flashes 
and the explosion of shells, 37s. He would not see the ground 
coming, as he had not had time to learn how to judge distances, 
but he felt it all right when the barbed wire pricked his back- 
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side and he splashed into the cold water and mud of the 
trenches, in the fiery breath of fresh explosions, staged to 
welcome his arrival. 

The lads of the Second Airborne Group used to come and 
see me towards eight o’clock, an hour before the drop. They 
were already equipped with a huge bull’s-eye lantern, for they 
had the job of collecting the reinforcements, which was no 
light task. They went along the trenches trying to spot those 
who had dropped. 

“Hey, over here.” 

“I can’t see a tiling.” 

“Look over here—I’ll show a bit of light.” 

105 shells and mortars were falling heavily around and the 
whole thing had to be done at speed, getting everybody 
together and then running, doubled up, to the nearest shelter. 
After the regrouping they were told their destination—which 
was never far off, being always at the end of a trench or a 
passage. 

These drops by night were of the greatest interest to 
N’Diaye and Lachamp, it must be admitted, as it was the only 
distraction they had. They helped to collect the reinforcements 
on their own account, for their own amusement, and I had 
often to row them for being out when shells were falling. 

Every night they brought in three or four lads who asked 
in astonishment, “Where am I?” when they found themselves 
surrounded by wounded—a remark which always roused 
Levasseur to laughter and Bacus to sarcasm. We made them 
sit down on the cases of blood at the entry to the resuscitation 
ward; then they realized at last where they were and began to 
sweat. Then wc had to revive their spirits, but really it was they 
who revived ours. 

We looked at their clean uniforms and their healthy faces 
which formed such an odd contrast to our own, the daggers in 
their sheaths and the new leather, the Tommy gun still gleaming 
with oil, their parachute boots straight from the shop. 

Sometimes one landed on our roof; there was a dull thud, 
then hesitant footsteps which, a few minutes later, came into 
the main passage, and then in the light at the crossways 
appeared a brand-new paratroop, with all the clatter of Ins 
equipment. He too would say: “Where am I? I saw a bit of 
light, so I came in. There was some stuff falling outside, so I 
thought I had better go in somewhere.” 

It was always the same thing: he had to give us news of 
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Hanoi, France, the Geneva Conference and football matches. 
At last after some minutes we let him go, once we had learnt 
all that was of interest to us, and he was taken off to the re¬ 
grouping point, relieved of his cigarettes, his bottle of brandy, 
his bar of chocolate and his daily paper. 

One of them gave me a fairly recent Paris daily and pointed 
out an article beginning with these words, “Dien-Bien-Phu was 
a blunder in tactics and in policy.” This made me jump and 
I asked him, “You still came, even after you had read 
that? ” 

“What? Do you think I would get into a funk for a few 
lines in a rag like that?” 

Patrice often came to these affairs and the humour of his 
questions further increased our gaiety. One evening he spotted 
a little Vietnamese paratroop who had fallen exactly at our 
west entry, and my Vietnamese orderlies had besieged him 
with questions. Patrice asked him, winking at me, “What’s 
your unit?” 

“I’m a paratroop.” 

“Yes, I know, but what battalion?” 

“Second.” 

“Yes, but second what? Second Reserves?” 

“No, I’m no reserve.” 

“Second Vietnamese?” 

At this the man sprang to his feet, stood to attention, gave 
Patrice a black look, stuck out his chin and replied: “No, I’m 
not a Vietnamese reserve. I’m a Legionary.” 

This reply recalled to me the stinging answer I got from 
another Vietnamese paratroop whom I asked, seeing a medal 
on his chest, “You’re a Catholic?” 

“No, not a Catholic, a Colonial.” 

Another time, in the course of one of these night drops, my 
reserves of rum were nearly exhausted. I was finishing some 
plaster on a leg, when N’Diaye brought along a Frenchman 
and made him sit on a case of blood. His face was as white as 
the plaster on which I was working. “What’s happened?” I 
asked N’Diaye. 

“He dropped in the Morgue.” 

“Yes, I fell on something soft; I didn’t know what it was. I 
touched it with my fingers and I made out a mouth, teeth, a 
nose—it was ice-cold. Then I realized where I was. I tried to 
walk, but it was the same thing to right and left, in front and 
behind. I didn’t dare to move. Then shells began exploding 
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only a few yards away, so I had to lie down on your stiffs . . . 
so you see it was a good thing that your orderly heard me.” 

After this I took him into my shelter and let him have my 
bottle of rum, which he nearly emptied. 


When Captain Martin came to see me for the third time on 
a stretcher, I thought it was his last visit; but he was like 
Boisbouvier: after a few minutes, when he had got over the 
shock of the explosion, he stood up, stretched, grimaced as he 
moved his head and began laughing. “Good, only a few more 
little holes—that’s nothing. I’ll just say hullo to Rollin and 
push off.” 

At the end of April he was in command of a company 
which embraced the remains of the First Foreign Paratroops, 
that is to say nearly a hundred men, most of them still bandaged. 
The rest were either dead or wounded. The Eighth Assault and 
the Sixth Colonial Paratroops were also both down to a 
hundred men. The Second Foreign Paratroops still had two 
companies left. The Fifth Vietnamese Paratroops and the 
Second Battalion, First Paratroops, were cut up a few days 
after they came and quickly reduced to three hundred men. 

The ‘night infantry’ reinforcements were shared out among 
these battalions and those holding the Huguette and Claudine 
positions. Generally speaking, ten fresh men reached each 
support post every morning. In the evening or at night, 
during so-called lulls, these support posts sent me in some 
fifteen to twenty wounded. So there was addition and sub¬ 
traction ; and the answer was . . . 

Reinforcements dropped to the artillery were rapidly 
swallowed up by the gaping jaws of the batteries. Every day 
dozens of men fell round their guns; the majority were killed 
outright; and the night’s reinforcements were not enough to 
fill the gaps made the day before. 

One day we were surprised to see some North Africans put 
in an appearance; some were thin, some fat, some had mous¬ 
taches, some had shaven heads. They too had been caught up 
in the general excitement. We had never seen that before, 
North Africans with parachutes. They were shared out 
among the sappers, or went to reinforce companies of survivors 
from Gabrielle and Dominique. 

Losses and injuries on landing were rare; I observed two 
fractured femurs, three fractured legs, six sprains. That was 
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V really the minimum to be expected, an accident rate no higher 
than in the course of a normal drop by professional paratroops. 
When these figures got known, those who were all for the 
paratroops had a surprise, and these drops made by untrained 
soldiers lessened the Paras* prestige a little; those who cared 
less for the paratroops smiled to themselves, as they had long 
maintained that a parachute was only an ordinary vehicle, no 
different from a truck or a river transport. 


“Now just suppose, Major, that the ‘Heartbreak column 
takes uo a position between here and Nam-Bac. Suppose the 
Paratroop Group is dropped to the east. The Viets would be 
forced to relinquish their hold and then what could stop us 
landing aircraft? Six hundred seriously wounded cases could 

be evacuated within ten hours.” 

So spoke Patrice de Carfort, captain in the Eighth Assault, 
whose doctor he was. He was cultured and balanced in his 
outlook; I always enjoyed hearing him propound his personal 
views on the military situation. He revived my spirits and gave 

me confidence. , 

As a battalion doctor he was incomparable; he had an 
ironic indifference to danger, and his aristocratic sensibility 
joined to a complete knowledge of his profession made him a 
person altogether out of the common run. His courage was a 
legend, and it was impossible to think of the Eighth Assault 
without Patrice de Carfort. 

We often had these little talks on the situation between 
ourselves, whenever there was the chance of a lull, which was 
not so often, made still more agreeable by a tot of rum or a 
finger of absinthe from a bottle secretly hidden in the ground 
under my camp-bed. Those moments of peace are never to be 

forgotten. . 

One day, while we were chatting, the hanging over the 

entrance to my shelter was drawn aside to reveal a smiling 

giant in a steel helmet, with a virile expression and large, 

bright eyes. He came in and stood to attention. I had to stare 

at him again and again. No, it was not possible—it couldn’t be 

Bizard. 

He laughed and said, “Yes, it’s really me. 

“But a few months ago you had your farewell party.” 

“Yes, and a week ago I was orderly officer to a general. But 
when the balloon went up at Dien-Bien-Phu I couldn’t stand 
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it. I soon realized that the last, decisive battle would take place 

here and I would have disgraced myself if I didn t lend a 

/ 


hand.” 

“Are you a paratroop now, then. ^ ■ 

“No, I’ve just made my first jump.” . OJ , ' 

“Good God, but don’t you realize that we ve had it. / 
“Oh, I don’t know about that. Anyhow, we might as y veil 

all be together at the end—it will be easier for us. / 

Captain Bizard was twenty-seven and already an omefer ot 
the Legion of honour. I don’t know how many times hy* had 
been mentioned in dispatches—over a dozen. That meamt that 
at home he would be a battalion commander at th|irty^ a 
general at forty. His brilliant career had already assumed him 

a wonderful future. / 

Bizard and Bigeard were men of the same stam:p, alike in 

their names and in the size and brilliance of their e yes. 

He often paid me a rapid visit, on his way Lack from the 
day’s briefing, and he was always reliable, neve,r shaken. 

One day the medical supplies dropped by parachute fell 
in the position he was holding, known as Opera, which guarded 
what remained to us of the airfield. Some of the boxes, not too 


well packed, burst open on reaching the. ground, and through 
his field-glasses Bizard could make out oranges, apples, tins 
of milk and bottles of brandy. “For the Wounded” was written 


in red on one side of a box. 


But there was a snag to it. Fetching them in by daylight 
was suicidal and at night the Viets kept up a fire with auto¬ 
matic weapons and mortars; their guns were trained on the 
spot and there was no dodging them. 

“The wounded are going to have apples and oranges 


tonight,” Captain Bizard asserted. 

He organized and carried out a real military operation. 
All his company played a part in it and late at night I saw 
six fellows turn up at my place, red and out of breath, but 
quite contented, as they dropped at my feet sacks full of a 
manna that we had never even hoped for. 


I was digging into this knee for the third time. It would 
have needed an X-ray to spot the shell-splinter; and alas, my 
apparatus had been destroyed, on the 16th of March, by a 
delayed-action 105. 

“It’s the splinter which is still in your knee which is 
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causing this discharge. I don’t know where it is, you realize 
that—and I don’t want to open the joint.” 

“That’s all right, Major. Don’t worry, I’ll wait. There are 

lads worse knocked about than I am. 

All of a sudden my attention was drawn to one side and I 
noticed the usual muddy boots, but this time there were clean 
trousers above them which even had a crease. H m, must be 
another man dropped during the night. What did he want? 
“Greetings, Major.” 

“Wait a minute. I’m just coming.” 

“Oh, I’ve plenty of time.” 

I raised my eyes and saw a face I recognized beneath the 

helmet there—Schmidt. 

“Yes, it’s me right enough.” 

“What are you doing here?” 

Schmidt was at the artillery command post at Nam-Dinh. 
We knew each other very well. “How are the Ronfles,” I 
asked him, “and Edith and old Nadaud?” 

“All very well.” 

“And how are things at Nam-Dinh?” 

“Oh, very quiet, you know. Everything is happening here 
and nowhere else.” 

“But you’ve never been a paratroop. Is this your hrst 

jump?” 

“Yes.” 

“You know that we’ve had it? A few more days and 


then ...” , _ 

“Certainly, I know that—but that s no reason lor my 

staying in my bolt-hole at Nam-Dinh, while the blokes promoted 

with me, the ones in my battalion and in my old command post 

get smashed up. So I’ve come along to be smashed with them, 

with you. You know, I’m far from being the only one.” 

And indeed the next day and the day after I found the lads 

who had known me at Nam-Dinh turning up with a broad 

grin; officers and other ranks, they all came to have a 

word. # . 

Good God, was it possible that with their help we would 

be able to pull it off? 


“I was with you at Vietri in ’48, Major, do you remember? 
The sapper paratroop, who was a neighbour of yours. Ah, 
those were the days—I was courting one of your nurses. . . .” 
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“Of course, Landois, I remember you well. And now you 
are battery sergeant-major attached to the First Rifles at 
Gialam? Splendid. But what are you doing here? I thought 

you had chucked the paratroops?” o _ , 

“Well, what could I do, with a couple of sprains, a fractured 

tibia and’a dislocated knee—I was given the push. And then 
one day at Gialam they said: ‘Men are wanted to drive tanks 
at Dien-Bien-Phu.’ How could I dodge it? So here I am—it s 

simple enough.” _ , 

Yes, it was simple enough, but all the same I could hnd 

words to express the thoughts buzzing through my poor 
head. 

It was only the next day that Landois was brought to me 
on a stretcher, dying, with a shell-splinter in his head. 

His last glance was at me, and I treasure it. 


One little paratroop was not much over twenty, Gindrey 
had cut off his left arm two days before; and I had noticed 
how silent he was and how reserved; he seemed shy. He had 
been put into one of the recesses—tombs cut into the walls of 
the main Airborne Commandos’ trench, running parallel to 
the passage and slighdy raised above the ground. 

Wrapped in a huge white parachute stained with blood, 
for two days he remained prostrate, silent and even 
contemptuous. . 

I went to see him twice a day. “How’s it going?” 

“Quite well.” 

“Is there anything you need?” 

“No.” 

“Courage, old boy.” 

“Oh.” This was said ironically, in a disillusioned voice. 

Yet on the third day he seemed to find some relief. I 
offered him a cigarette, which he accepted. Then I sat down 
on the upturned jerrican beside the cell and, raising my 
eyes, I saw that six logs in the ceiling were higher than the 
others and so allowed air and light to enter the passage. There 
were less than two feet of earth on these logs. 

I at once decided to stay only a few minutes beneath this 
sword of Damocles, for shells were falling all the time. The 
little paratroop noticed what I was looking at and said, “Have 
you got the wind up, Major?” 

“No, old boy . . . [What a lie!] . . . but forgive me; I 
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didn’t realize how weak the roof was here. I’ll have you 

moved.” „ 

“No, no, Major, I want to stay here. , 

He said that with such force that I turned towards him in 

SU '“‘You don’t often come here during the day,” he went on, 
“so you don’t know. But just above me, between the logs, 1 
can see a little piece of blue sky. I only saw it this morning 

and already I feel better.” 1T „ 

“But if a shell falls there I can’t answer for your life. 

“My life! If you knew how little that matters. 

“But why?” rf „ 

“Oh, I’m not going to tell you the story of my lile. 

He told it me all the same, and it was shattering in its 

simplicity—I was going to say, its banality. 

It began like the well-known song: 

“Mein Vater , ich kenne nicht , 

Mein Mutter , ich Hebe nicht” 

(“I don’t know my father, 

I don’t love my mother.”) 

From early childhood he had no father or mother, only an 
orphanage and public relief; as an adolescent ^ priced on 
farms, then with a baker, a confectioner, whose father was a 
retired schoolmaster. He befriended the boy and gave up a few 
hours every evening to educating him and ended by raising 

him to certificate level. . , * lnmral 

At eighteen he estaped into the Army and made a logical 

choice, in the secret hope of revenging himself on _the wasted 

years—he chose a unit with a great reputation, the colonial 

paratroops. Yet he suffered, for there is no place for theYeelmgs 

in such units—let the best man win, and the devil take the 

brothers could write to their father and mother, to their 
family; the day’s sufferings vanish at night while writing 

letter in which you can put a little love. 

Then there was the post-orderly who never called his name 

when distributing the mail. 

So he maintained his silence and his reserve 
ever, convinced that he was always to remain a social outcast. 
Now he was lying in a sort of tomb, with an arm miss g. 
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and mud all round. From time to time a biscuit, an orange or a 
cigarette was brought to him by a smiling young girl in 
paratroop uniform; he would like to talk to her at length, but 
would she listen? And in any case she hadn’t the time. 

Then the day came when he spoke to me of his own accord. 
“I want to go back to my company, Major, as other blokes 
do, if you’ll let me, tomorrow or right away, as there is a 
lull. There’s still an officer, two N.G.O.s and thirteen men 
left.” 

“All right. Lieutenant Rivier can do your dressing and he’ll 
ring me if there is anything wrong.” 

“But I would like you to look after something for me. I 
write sometimes, and I have written something here with the 
hand I have left. Oh, it’s nothing much, but it’s a sort of 
souvenir. Can you take charge of it? Because when I’m back 
with the company there will be mud everywhere and my 
paper will be lost. When it’s all over I’ll come and ask for it 
back.” 

He gave me a crumpled piece of dirty paper folded up in 
an old yellow envelope. “All right, you can trust me. Good 
luck, my lad.” 

I went back to my job, as Gindrey was asking for me, and 
slipped the envelope in with my cards for the evacuation of 
the wounded, where I forgot it. 

Five days later—it was the 4th of May—Bacus told me, 
in the course of an operation: “You remember that little 
paratroop, Major, who had his arm cut off and went off on 
Monday night? Well, he has been killed. He went back to his 
fighting line and a 105 shell exploded bang on his shelter.” 

Suddenly I remembered his last words and the yellow 
envelope. I searched among my three hundred cards and found 
it. Then I read this remarkable sonnet, written in an inferno: 

MAY’S PATH 

Why was this path, Suzanne, the one you chose? 

You know there is white hawthorn all the way? 
That my lips to your slender hand display 
Jonquils’ and clovers’ contrast to the rose? 

Don’t you see the sweet-smelling branch disclose 
The quick birds flying, tender in song and gay? 
Where do they go? And why, can you not say. 

Is grass more tender, sweeter, as each goes? 
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Tell me desires which check your laughter’s ring, 

So short and sweet, yet strong to drive me mad, 
Seeking my thoughts and their most subtle thread. 
You lay your arm on mine and gently sing. 

You know your beauty and my love? You’re glad, 
Suzanne, that love is where the path has led? 


Rondeau was a paratroop lieutenant and commanded a 
company of the Fifth Vietnamese Paratroops. It was during 
the counter-attack on Dominique 2 that he appeared at the 
entry to the resuscitation ward erect and in full equipment, as 
if he had come to consult me about nothing worse than a skin 
irruption. “Doctor, a few minutes ago I got a small shell- 
splinter which pierced the skin of my stomach. I m sure it s 
nothing at all, but I’d like to have your opinion before going 

back to the top of the hill.” . . . ... c 

There was in fact a very small hole in the right iliac fossa. 
But I have learnt to be suspicious of these little stomach wounds 
which seem to be nothing at all. “Lie down for a few minutes, 

I told him. . . . 

I warned my orderlies not to give him any soothing 

injection, such as morphia or Dolosal. It did not.take: long and 

after ten minutes Rondeau began to groan: Oh, Doctor, it 

is hurting like hell in the pit of the stomach. I can t understand 

it: I came here on foot and didn t feel a thing. 

Now it was beyond a doubt: the splinter was really in the 


Gindrey was taking a rest after twelve solid hours of ampu¬ 
tations and cutting away great chunks of dead tissue. The 
operating table was therefore free and I had Rondeau placed 
on it. His blood-pressure was good and there were no signs ot 
serious shock. So the haemorrhage was only beginning; peri¬ 
toneal infection had not had time to develop. It all augured well 


f ° r A^soon aThTwas under, I opened up the stomach and found 
multiple wounds of the small intestine on a ten-inch segment. 1 
did an intestinal resection and an ordinary anastomosis. But 
the caecum also had a two-inch tear; I had to bring it out and 

then close the abdominal wall above and below it. 

It was all over in under an hour and soon Rondeau was 
installed in what was known as the ‘abdomens shelter. I here 
were ten there altogether; the stretchers were almost touching, 
but you had to leave somewhere to put your teet. 
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For three days, as was customary, his*mind was clouded ; 
from time to time he was given a dose of Phenergan-Dolosal, 
and saline solution was constantly flowing through needles 
inserted in the thighs or in a vein at the ankle. 

The third day he was in a better condition. The stomach 
was soft, the temperature normal, the pulse was 80. I was 
entitled to be optimistic; he could be put among those who were 
on the way to recovery. But the other shelters were full and he 
had to stay a few days longer in the same shelter. On his left 
was a Cambodian who was reluctant to die; every now and 
then he brought up a surge of nauseating black liquid which 
splashed over his neighbours; on the right was a North African 
and he too had a piece of his intestine sticking out; he was 
talking all the time in his own tongue and preventing the others 
from snatching a little sleep, sleep which was anyhow so soon 
interrupted by sudden shooting pains which arose for no 
reason from deep within them. 

' On the fourth day I had no saline solution left, as was only 
to be expected. The ten who had recently undergone abdominal 
operations had to have four or five pints of saline solution every 
twenty-four hours, which meant a daily consumption of two 
or three gallons, or a hundred and twenty flasks. And I never 
got a hundred and twenty flasks in one go: a third of them were 
destroyed on the ground by the Viet artillery, and another 
third fell on enemy territory. 

What then could be done? Peritonitis was obviously the 
most dangerous complication, but next came dehydration, 
which is swift and relentless. There was only one way to alleviate 
the lack of saline solution—make the man drink. But that was 
forbidden; the intestinal tract would not yet tolerate the 
introduction of liquid and vomiting would immediately follow, 
dangerous because it provoked violent contractions of the 
stomach muscles which risked tearing open the sutures. After 
two or three different attempts, Phu, the orderly in charge of 
the abdominal cases, summoned me to a scene of disaster: he 
was trying to check with his hands the surge of intestines which 
were coming out of the incision made by the laparotomy 
which had opened up again. 

Rondeau, after many warnings, had then to begin to drink 
before the proper time. He looked at me with his bright and 
intelligent eyes and did not miss one of my words, “A tea¬ 
spoonful, one every twenty minutes.” 

Everything went well for twenty-four hours, then he too 
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began to vomit; it was painful and it could not be checked. 
Luckily, one evening a case of saline solution was recovered 
from the barbed wire beside the river bank, at the cost of un¬ 
precedented efforts. The fluid which was to save them flowed 
once more in the veins of Rondeau and his ten unfortunate 

On the eleventh day I removed the clips from the wound. 
Everything was going well; the colostomy was working; he 
was even allowed a normal clearance of the bowels, but three 
times a day Genevieve had to renew the nauseous dressing 
and smooth the wall of the abdomen with cream, to protect it 
against irritation from the intestinal juices, then clean round 

the skin with spirit to avoid sloughs. 

Then he was taken to the shelter for those on the way 

reC O e ne y evening without any apparent reason his .temperature 
went up to .04. Genevieve called me. I examined all the 
incisions but could find nothing wrong. At most there was 
slight rattle at the base of the lungs. His dose of antibiotics was 
doubled- perhaps an abscess was forming in the wall of the 
stomach? That happened often enough. But now antibiotics 
too were in short supply. I needed a hundred million units a 

day for those who had recently undergone an °P eratI °"’^ 
another hundred million for those who followed one another 
into the resuscitation ward from morning to evening and from 

e^oi hadto"diminish doses of penicillin and streptomycin 
and inject sulphonamide or give it in tablet form to those1 who 
had undergone an operation more than ten days before, as 

was the case with Rondeau. * rnc> 

Every evening his temperature kept round about 102. 

Then one morning all became clear: it was a terrible complica¬ 
tion, which is often fatal—a suppuratmg paroud g and thaus 

to say an acute infection of the salivary gland which is infront 
of and below the ear. The swelling became huge red and 
shiny; the temperature went up to 104, 105; he gotsothi 
I was worried. I did not dare say to Genevieve that he wa 
finished, but I told Father Heinrich, who came to see hi 

m °Bu't f Rondeau did not share my opinion and I could read in 

his eyes his resolve to live and conquer. j-i: r : 11Tn se t in * 

Towards the sixth day of this complication deliriumset_in, 

he had to be watched all night, to prevent h's gc mg up and 

Sr 
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tearing off his dressings. The next morning he was in the same 
state, but I received—what a blessing it was! a large supply 
of antibiotics. Among them was typhomycin and aureomycin. 

Rondeau was at once injected with phials of aureomycin 
mixed with saline solution; the temperature began to go down, 
then lower still; the swelling in front of the ear burst and from 
a small hole streams of pus flooded out on to the camp-bed. I 
enlarged the hole with the knife. The temperature went down 
to 98 and everything seemed to be going back to normal. How¬ 
ever, I feared a return of this complication and ordered him 
tablets of typhomycin. I gave the bottle to Rondeau and 
explained to him: “One every two hours, don’t forget. Above 
all at night, when you can’t always be sure of the duty orderly; 
he has to look after those who have undergone an operation in 
the course of the day.” 

Yet he slept, helped by some tablets of gardenal, and I 
wondered how he managed to wake up just at the minute 
when he had to take his typhomycin tablet. 

In the other beds were more abdominal cases who, like 
him, had a colostomy. There were five of them in all and the 
place was all the time smelling of fresh faeces. When rain 
began to fall the ground here became muddy, as everywhere 
else, and canvas had to be stretched over the bunks to catch 
and divert the water which trickled between the beams. 

But Rondeau went on getting thinner, I could not tell why; 
for he took his soup in the evening with a good appetite; he 
often had a bar of chocolate, sweets, condensed milk and some¬ 
times hot rice dishes. His stomach remained soft and his 
intestines were working well. There must have been some 
other complication, tucked away in the background somewhere. 
Perhaps the urea content of his blood was getting excessive? 
But I had no means of ascertaining. He was receiving the best 
drugs: but nothing did any good. 

On Easter morning, when I came into his shelter, he handed 
me a sheet of paper, saying, “I’ve been thinking of you and 
have allowed myself to offer you a small present.” 

On the paper was the ‘Virgin and Child’, which I later 
showed to Gindrey, Perraud and Schoendorfer. A magnificent 
thing, a miracle of tenderness and sweetness, it was, as I have 
said, drawn and painted with the only materials he had: an 
ordinary pencil, a little mercuro-chrome and methyl blue, and 
was just like a sketch by Matisse. 

I wondered where he found the moral courage to lift him- 
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self out of all this wretchedness and suffering, the warm 
stinking smell and the mud. 

On the morning of the 1st of May he gave Genevieve and 
myself the traditional bouquet of lilies of the valley, which he 
made up out of the green paper packing of compresses, a few 
pieces of cotton-wool and a scrap of brass wire. 

It was then I realized that he was a person quite out of the 

ordinary. r 

The dark hours of the 7th of May came along. I he Viets 

broke into the field hospital, entered his shelter and demanded 

his evacuation with the others, for the wounded had to be laid 

out on the platform under parachutes spread over bamboos. 

They put a stretcher on the ground near Rondeau and went 

to take him up and put him on it. He made a gesture. “Don’t 

touch me.” . ... . ,. 

He got up of his own accord, hoisting himself by clenching 

his hands on the sides of the bunk above him, then fell back on 

the canvas. He was naked, with only his dressing round his 

stomach. The Viets took the stretcher out into the passage. 

“Where are you taking me?” 

“Outside, to the platform.” 

“I’ll go by myself.” . „ , 

With a superhuman effort, clutching at the earth walls, he 

got to his feet and, slipping in the mud, he made his way out. 

All my life I shall remember the sight of Rondeau rising 
out of the darkness of the passage, coming out into the sudden 
light of the blazing sun, staggering, dazzled, fearfully thin and 
pale, his feet in the mud, faeces seeping from his dressing and 

trickling down his legs. , 

He went a little further, climbed the slippery steps one by 
one, hoisted himself on to the emplacement, stood erect for a 
few seconds, looking up at the sky, then collapsed. .. 

Under the canvas of the Viet field hospital, he refused al 
treatment and would not allow the Viet orderlies to touch hl ™* 
I often went to see him; his filthy bed was surrounded with 
flies; every minute I expected to see him die. . 

In the end he was evacuated to Hanoi, then to Dalat; and 
there one night, alone, in the peace of a starry night which he 
could see from his window, he at last consented to die. 


Colonel Langlais had invited me to lunch one day.^ Come 
along, now,” he had said, “it will be a change for you. 
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There were sardines from Madagascar, peas and cheese 
both out of tins, the usual meal, what we had every day, 
ending up with a little watered wine, also out of a tin. 

Some wounded officers, whom the colonel had taken into 
his command post, were also at table. They squeezed up a bit, 
that was the only difference. Lieutenant-Colonel Bigeard was 
also there; his leg was quite better, and his clear gaze expressed 

his gratitude to me. 

At the end of the meal I had a look at the stafF maps 
covered with arrows and blue, red and green circles and then 
my eyes alighted on a notice headed “Paratroops available for 

action.” , . . „ 

On the left was a column showing the men originally 

available; in the middle, those available that very morning, 
on the right, the dead, wounded and missing. It was a testi¬ 
monial more effective than any words could be. 

“Colonel,” I said, “if this goes on, you will soon be left with 

nobody to command.” 

“Oh, well, there will always be the command post at least. 
By the way, talking of that, are you sure there are no laggards 

in your passages and shelters?” 

“I would be very surprised if there were,” Lieutenant- 

Colonel Bigeard put in. 

“Have a look round when you get back. One can never be 
quite sure. . . .” 

These few words were still in my head when I got back to 
the field hospital. It was not easy for me to make a proper 
investigation of all my places, and it was not a job I could 
entrust to anybody else, as it was really a confidential matter. 
So I set about it a different way—I realize it was rather clumsy. 

There were a few N.C.O.s and men of the Sixth Colonial 
Paratroops in the first-aid room, waiting to have their dressings 
renewed. “I’ve just come from your colonel,” I told them, “and 
Colonel Langlais. It seems that with those who are still fit in 
your battalion there’s just enough to form another company ... 
I was wondering whether some of you who are less seriously 
wounded would care to volunteer to go back to the forward 
shelters. . . .” 

My words spread like a trail of gunpowder through the 
whole field hospital and I soon had reason to regret them. 
“Volunteers . . . Sixth Paras . . . Bigeard. . . .” 

Three magic words—no more were needed and there was 
no explaining to be done. Within ten minutes the resuscitation 
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ward was besieged by paratroops of the Sixth, from all over the 
hospital. There were men with only one leg, leaning on their 
comrades with two; others with only one arm, their thorax 
still encased in dressings; others with only one eye, asserting 
that they could see perfectly; others with limbs in plaster; 
gasping thorax cases with feverish eyes; and last of all Lombardi, 
thin, naked, unhappy and staggering—he was orderly with the 
Sixth and while he was dressing a wounded man under a 
light bamboo roof a shell had exploded on it, a foot or two 
above his head. The blast flung him down and knocked him 
out. In the field hospital he had lain for days unconscious, 

forgetting to drink, eat or even sleep. 

He too had heard the call, “Volunteers . . . Sixth Paras,^ 
and there he was. I was annoyed and said, “No, not all oi you. 

But the answer came: “The other blokes are expecting us, 
now we know, we’ve got to go. If they’re going to be wiped 
out, we’ll be wiped out with them.” 
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I think I have known all the lads with the tanks, from their 
captain down to the other ranks; but however much I try I 
can’t remember seeing one of them without a dressing, a 
splint, or a limb in plaster. 

Before March the 13th I had got to know Captain Hervouet 
well. We had made friends on St. Isabelle’s day at the support 
post, commanded by Colonel Lalande, which bore her name. 

The moment fighting started he was in command of 
operations in support of the infantry on the field of battle. At 
the end of March when he was in his command tank, directing 
the fire himself from an open turret, he had both forearms 
smashed. 

He was at my place a few moments later. His two forearms 
and his hands were rolls of flesh which had turned blue— 
double fractures in the radius and ulnar, fractures in the four 
metacarpi of the right hand. An hour later I had encased his 
two arms in several pounds of plaster. 

“How long before you can remove all that, Doc?” 

“Forty-five days.” 

“But that’s out of the question—there are my tanks, my 
crews; they go out day and night and I have to be there.” 

Forty-five days—exactly the period from that day to the 
fall of Dien-Bien-Phu. All this time he was to stay at Colonel 
Langlais’ command post, refusing to go to hospital, which 
simply meant wasting his time to no purpose in one of 
my shelters. He was to continue in command of his heroic 
detachment. 

On the 4th of May he said to me: “Now you can remove 
this plaster. It’s the right time, isn’t it?” 

I removed the plaster on the right arm. The bones were in 
position and there was no deformity. We congratulated each 
other on the result. “In three days,” I told him, “I’ll take the 
plaster off your left forearm.” 

“Right.” 

On the 6th of May a desperate breakaway towards the 
south-east was planned. It was to be carried out with all the 
fit men and volunteers from units in the garrison. 
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Suddenly Captain Hervouet appeared, to say: “I want to 
go with them, whatever happens; I want to follow Colonel 
Langlais. Look, I can lean my Tommy gun on my plaster and 
fire with my good hand.” 

I hesitated, for it was madness—a tumble in a ditch or a 
shell-hole and he had had it. He would be laid up and we 
would have to start on him all over again in the worst possible 
conditions. He was risking the use of his arm for the rest of Ins 
life. “Listen,” I said, “if the breakaway is really coming off, 
come to see me ten minutes before you form up and I 11 remove 

the last of the plaster.” ^ , . . , 

“O.K. I’ll be seeing you.” And off he went in the best 

of spirits. I watched his aristocratic figure vanish into the 

S This bold plan had to be abandoned; it would have risked 

a great deal for a very uncertain result. 

I saw Captain Hervouet in the days following the 7th o 
May, at the Vietminh field hospital. He was confident and lull 
of hope, but in a rage. Towards the end of May he went off 

with other wounded officers to the airfield. 

“You’re off to Hanoi,” the Viets were saying. But I saw 

the little column reach the crossways by the bridge, then turn 
suddenly to the right, cross the bridge and disappear towards 
the road which led to Beatrice, to road 41, to the prison camps. 


One April afternoon Rondy suddenly appeared covered 
with dressings and adhesive plaster. A 120 shell had exp o e 
just in front of the entrance to his sick-bay. Fortunately it was 
nothing serious, as none of the splinters had penetrate vciy 
deeply. Four doctors had already been wounded; not one 
had been killed; it’s a piece of luck, and a great blessing. But 
death had exacted a heavy toll among the medical ordei lies. 
By the 20th of April nearly two-thirds of the medical staff 


were gone. . _ 

I needed men to replace them, men to replace those 

splendid lads, Mitry, Geay, Moret, de Cia, Mathy and so 

many others. . , 

The first drop landed eight medical orderlies, who weie 

immediately absorbed into the Eight and the Sixth Colonial 

Faced with the growing number of wounded in my shelters, 
my staff was not large enough to cope with all the worlc. 
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asked Hanoi to send trained medical orderlies to reinforce us, 

but for three days there was no reply. . . ,. 

Bacus and Levasseur could not get oyer their indignation. 

“It’s not surprising—those blokes skulking at Lanessan ... 
they’ve got white sheets and ventilators and their girl¬ 
friends. ...” 

Reinforcements arrived all the same. There were two 
sergeants, Alonso and Camara, Corporal Yahia and Lance- 
Corporal Flores; but there was one missing, Dumondelle. We 
searched for him: he had simply landed on our platform, just 
in front of the north entry, but he had fractured the femur and 
came into the field hospital on a stretcher. I immediately put 
him in plaster, found a bed for him and there he remained until 

the 7 th of May. . 

Most of them were hospital orderlies, used to a quiet time 

and regular hours of work. They had jumped for the first time 
in their lives. 

Levasseur and Bacus could not get over their astonishment. 


We had already received some reinforcements—the airmen 
stranded at Dien-Bien-Phu in the early days of the attack and 
then some military police—yes, real military police. There 
were nine of them. Before the attack they policed the road and 
the airfield and drew up correct reports on breaches of military 
discipline. On the 13th of March their chief, Sergeant-Major 
Salaun, came to see me and said, “We’ve nothing left to do, 
Major, so we have come to put ourselves at your disposal. 

I rang the command post and got their consent. So they 
became the most daring of stretcher-bearers, devoted and 
conscientious medical orderlies, intelligent and effective in the 
help they gave. Reliable, calm, scornful of danger, they were 
liked by all the wounded. One of them, Sergeant Arnone, was 
killed at his post. 

His post was the kitchen, installed in a hole covered with a 
piece of canvas. After all, they had to eat, these poor blokes, 
and you could not make a fire in the passage. One day he got 
a piece of shell right in his chest. Another of them, Sansus, was 
seriously wounded. 

Every morning and evening they distributed hot coffee or 
a thick soup which smelt very good. And each time it was a 
feat to accomplish. 

“Good God,” said Julot, who in civilian life had had 




A fatigue-party of coolies burying the dead. A bulldozer has opened up a long trench 
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trouble with the police, “the cops bring me coffee in bed every 
morning—can you believe it? The world has gone mad. My 
father will never believe it.” 


Timmy was the dentist’s boy, fifteen years old, always 
laughing and bounding about, the field hospital’s mascot, 
paying no heed to danger. Every morning, around seven, 
whether I was up or still in bed, lie used to bring me hot 
coffee which I shared with Phu, Phuc and Sergeant \ ann, the 
other occupants of my shelter. “Hot coffee, very hot, very 

good, this morning.” ru . 

I always noticed that he was in a hurry and short of breath. 

I could not help smiling, knowing that he had to run quickly 

down the passage leading to the kitchen, for it was open to t ie 

^ One day a 105 shell exploded just in front of him: he had 
an arm torn off, the left thigh opened and fractured. He was 
brought to me at once, a poor bleeding doll, whose joints 
would no longer work. “Poor me, Major, poor me. 

His eyes were frenzied and the nails of his cold hand dug 
into my arm. “Stay with me, Major, stay with me, Major. . 

The stream of usual orders issued from my mouth. 
Dolosal, Phenergan, anti-tet-tox, anti-gangrene, hemostatics, 


resuscitation. . . r . , • 

The needles went quickly into what remained of the skin. 

The blood-pressure was dropping; his angels face became 

“Increase the blood, keep the leg straight. Coramine, 

y An hour later the blood-pressure was satisfactory. Gindrey 
operated on him, amputating the left arm, encasing t ie pe vis 

and the left leg in plaster. . , 

I saw him again the next day; he was terribly pa e» 
conscious; a quiet little voice, toneless and almost extinguished, 
said, “It hurts, Major, but all the same it’s all right. 

The one hand left to him, warm and transparent, was 
placed on mine as he said, “Who’ll fetch your co ee in 
morning, Major?” 


What am I to say about the Vietnamese? Their faces and 
gestures showed their pride in being paratroops or egion^ 
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They modelled their attitude, their daring, courage and fighting 
qualifies on those of the white friends who were m command 

° f oT'stretchcrs or camp-beds they lived side by side with 
their brothers-in-arms, sharing the same sufferings with the 

""On onl y re t S wo n occa n sions did I have to amputate both legs 
at once, first for a Chinese of the Fifth Vietnamian Paratroops, 
the second time for a Vietnamian of the Sixth Colonial Para¬ 
troops. They had been cut down as they stood erect, lacing 

Every^day I saw the courage of my medical orderlies, my 
stretcher-bearers, my water-carriers, my coolies who 
the rations. At the beginning there were thirty of them, by 
the 7th of May there were nineteen. 


Clip clop! Two bare feet stopped in the mud beside me. 
The trousers were turned up to the knees and there was a 
layer of dried mud round the calves. I raised my eyes to see a 
tall thin Chinese in paratroop battledrcss, torn of course and 
dirty and covered with blood. He was supporting his right 
elbow with his left hand; it did not seem to be very serious. 

There was a gentle smile on his pale face. 

I called for N’Diaye, for I was out of sorts. I ve told you 
to ring every first-aid post and tell them only to send me men 
who are seriously wounded and need to be operated on at 

once.” 

“I did so, Major.” 

“Then what’s this man doing here?” . 

Then I heard a faint voice saying: “It’s me, forgive me, 
Major—wounded in the side here with a Vietminh shell. I 
know the major has too much work, but if the major will look 
a litde, there is much pain here. Then I will go—forgive me 

very much.” . . . c 

Then I got up and had a look at the poor lad. A piece ot 

shell had smashed up his right arm; only the skin on the under¬ 
side of the arm was untouched—the rest was a gory mess. 
Blood was pouring between the fingers of his left hand and 
disappearing between his skin and the belt of his trousers. 

“Quick, a stretcher,” I called out, “Dolosal, Phenergan. 
Get out a flask of blood.” 

I just had time to get hold of him before he lost conscious- 
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ness, still with that embarrassed little smile on his face. An 
hour later he had undergone an operation; Gindrey could do 
it by then in seven minutes. I was present when he came 


round. 

“Where do you come from?” I asked. 


“Where’s your 


family?,” 

“Moncay,” he answered. 

“How many Ti gno ?” 

“Three.” 

“Wife? Children?” 

“One wife, two children.” 

“How will you manage now when you’re back in civvy 


street?” 

“Oh, that’s nothing—work with one arm—perhaps the 

Army gives me a few piastres.” } 

“Yes, you can be sure of that. Now go to sleep. You re to 

stay here with me.” 

“No, Major, not right. Want to go back to comrades. 
Today, still tired—tomorrow back to company.” 


Right up to the last evening, our bep (cook) and his two 
assistants gave us a hot meal every evening, made from 
tinned stuff, of course. The coffee was always good and sweet; 
from time to time they even managed to give us a fancy dish 

or a chocolate cream. 

It was a real feat, when I consider the kitchen-shelter, 
which had half collapsed and been flooded, while one side 
of the passage to it was smashed up and mortars were con¬ 
stantly lobbing shells over. . R - , 

Can I ever forget Phu, who saved my life at Ihai-Kmh, 
and my orderly Than, who saved it a second time at Nam- 

Binh ? . . , 

When I went to Nam-Dinh for the first time in i 947 > ne * r y 

all the wounded were Europeans. Of a hundred wounded, 

only five were Vietnamese. By 1 953 it was the other way 

round: of a hundred wounded, five were Europeans, ninety- 

five were Vietnamese. 


The first reinforcements that General de Castries got were 

airmen. , , 

A few pilots had been able to get away, the day alter 
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Gabrielle fell. We knew that they had come back overhead 
with new machines and I was sure that they had no need of 
instructions from the command post to attack and machine- 

gun the Viet positions. . 

The rest of the men were left at Dien-Bien-Phu; those in 

the Observation Group were attached to the artillery and 
took part in the defence of the batteries; others of the air 
detachment—radio-operators, mechanics, clerks, general 
service men—who were left without a job, were grouped in a 
company under Captain Charnod, also of the air force. This 
company was quartered at the Junon support post, at the 
extreme south of the main camp, between the river on the east 
and the ammunition dump on the west. This support post was 
in the area of the First Foreign Paratroops, commanded by 
Major Guiraud. 

Charnod’s company took part every time in opening up 
the Isabelle road during the second half of March, and then 
in the attacks and counter-attacks on the Eliane and Domi¬ 
nique positions. The company also formed a workshop unit, 
sections for collecting material dropped by parachute and 
sections of workers who restored shelters. 

Air force medical orderlies were spread all over the place 
in support posts which were immediately threatened. Du- 
pouich, who had been in the same plane as Genevieve, and 
de Cia were assigned to the First Foreign Paratroops and they 
became Legionaries. 

One evening, about the beginning of May, Lachamp 
dashed into the resuscitation ward in great excitement: “Oh, 
Major, if only you could have seen it, one of the navy’s 
Corsaire planes. It dived three times, and the third time it was 
hit by ack-ack . . . you could see the smoke. But he managed 
to recover and machine-gunned them once more, then you 
could sec the flames coming out of the cabin. Then he began 
to dive straight for the ground, right on top of the Sixth 
Colonial Paras. He was going to crash, when the pilot managed 
to pick up again and just as he was passing over Eliane he 
jumped. His plane crashed over the Viets.” 

They had to wait for evening and then made a real military 
operation of extracting Lieutenant Klotz of the navy from a 
hole in the middle of the barbed wire between Eliane 2 and the 
Viets. 

He was brought along to the field hospital, as he had put 
his shoulder out in falling. When he saw Gindrey he fell back 
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in astonishment—they had shared the same desk at school and 
had not seen each other for some fifteen years. 

He was put on a covering on the ground in the main passage 
and with the help of Pentothal I reduced his shoulder. He 
came round a few minutes later and Gindrey insisted on cele¬ 
brating this odd meeting with the remains of an old bottle of 
brandy. 

Then he asked me what was going to be done with him. I 
offered him a corner in one of my shelters. “No, I’ll go and 
report to Major Guerin first of all and then I’ll go and thank 
the lads of the Sixth Colonial Paras who rescued me.” He went 
back to the Sixth and I believe he stayed there up to the 7th 
of May. 

Sergeant-Major Larriand, radio-observer and also from 
Genevieve’s plane, had become a stretcher-bearer. On the 
12th of April, while he was carrying out a dangerous piece of 
work with a stretcher, a shell-splinter seriously wounded him 
in the left knee. At the end of April de Gia, doing the same 
thing along the runway, was cut down by a 105 shell with 
Sergeant Mitry of the First Foreign Paras. 

Right up to the last day the airmen played the part of 
Legionaries. The Legion had adopted them as it had adopted 
men of all races and of all religions, any men, whoever they 
were, provided they knew how to fight. 

I remember when the first company of Legionary paratroops 
was formed at Cao-Bang in 1948, which resulted in the birth 
of the celebrated Foreign Paratroop Battalion. Some were 
against the plan—Legionary paratroops would no longer be 
true Legionaries. On the other side, paratroops who had their 
wings said, “They won’t be true paratroops.” 

But, with young and enthusiastic officers behind the plan, 
it was decided to try it out and an order was posted in each 
battalion of the Third Foreign asking for fifty volunteers to 
form this new unit. 

Many had to be refused. There were hundreds of men in 
the regiment who had been paratroops in foreign armies. As 
far as my own knowledge goes I was well acquainted with a 
medical orderly, a corporal in the First Battalion. He had 
been a paratroop lieutenant in the German army and he had 
been one of the raiding party which carried off Mussolini when 
he was held prisoner in a small house in the middle of the 

Abruzzi. 

The men went through their medicals in record time and 
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the company formed and grouped at Cao-Bang first took part 
in fighting in that area. Then it was taken into a larger para- 
troop group and at once distinguished itself and became one 
of the finest paratroop units. It took part in airborne operations 
around Lao-Kay, in the south of the Tonkin delta, in Cochin- 
China and in central Annam. 

Its success was so striking that it amazed the experts; the 
higher command decided to form the First Foreign Paratroop 
Battalion, then the Second and the Third. It became clear that 
these apparent amateurs were neither paratroops only, nor 
Legionaries—for they were both at the same time. 


Heinz was a corporal in the Second Foreign Paras; up to 
the 15th of April he took part in every active operation his 
battalion made. He was wounded three times and three times 
went back to his section. When he reappeared at the field 
hospital for a fourth time, covered in blood, he was quietly 
dying; a shell had smashed both arms and his left leg. There 
was a tourniquet above each wound, and three amputations 
were needed. “Out of the question,” I thought, “he can’t 
possibly survive the second shock.” 

There is no doubt that if he had come in with other 
wounded, I would have left him to his fate for the benefit of 
those who were less seriously hit and whom I could be sure of 
saving. In other words, he would have been dead. 

But this evening Perez said to me, “There are still eight 
flasks of blood left.” And N’Diaye said, “There is still room 
for one in the second shelter.” While Gindrey added: “We can 
try. I’ve just finished the last operation on hand.” 

So we tried. The resuscitation went through in masterly 
fashion; six flasks of blood entered Heinz’ veins, not to mention 
the liquid plasma and saline solution. 

When his blood-pressure got up to a hundred and stayed 
there, he was taken to the operating table. Gindrey had by 
now—alas!—acquired the greatest skill and while he took off 
the right arm, I took off the left. In a quarter of an hour it had 
all been done. 

Heinz was now nothing but a trunk with one leg sticking 
out of it. 

During the operations his blood-pressure wavered several 
times, but he was a robust fellow, solidly built. He was given 
one more flask of blood and came round with his blood-pressure 
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at 120 ; he was out of danger and was put in a camp-bed where 

he remained until the 7th of April. 

I wondered what would be his reactions on coming round 
and in the days that followed. They were amazing; the next 
morning he greeted me with a brilliant smile. Genevieve was 
giving him hot coffee with a tea-spoon. “Danke schon , mein 
commandant , prima” he said. (‘‘Thank you, Major, first-class. ) 
He became the life and soul of his shelter, commenting 
wittily on every item of news brought to him, imitating the 
flight of a plane with his two poor stumps; he had more than 
fifty visitors a day. Heinz’ name was soon known all over the 
garrison; his wounds healed with incredible rapidity after 
three very painful dressings in the first ten days. 

Now he is at the Invalides in Paris, always the same, 
smiling, welcoming, full of energy. In a few months artificial 
limbs of metal and plastic will be fitted to his three stumps 
and I am sure that one day I shall meet his tall figure out on 
the boulevards. People strolling there will have to look at him 
very closely to see that he has two arms and a leg missing. 


I’ve forgotten the name of this corporal. He told me, 
the day after he came, that he was a Sudeten German. He 
had had to make off for some reason, I can’t remember 
exactly what. In the Legion he found something that had been 
missing in his life, a loss of which he had long been aware. 

Perhaps his name was Sturm? . _ 

“Left elbow smashed by a shell-splinter,” Captain Verdaget 
had written on his card. A rubber tourniquet was biting into 
the skin above the gory mess, the colour of strawberry jam. 
“One more, that will be the ninety-eighth,” said Gmdrey. 
“You with the stretchers, put him in the dispensary 

passage.” 

A few minutes later Gindrey and I were poring over an 
abdomen that was open from the sternum to the pubis, when 
suddenly the strains of a German song that I knew well came 

floating to us: 

“ Wenn alle Brunnlein fliessen , 

So muss man trinken .” 

(“When all the springs are flowing, 

That’s when you have to drink.”) 
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In i 932, at a school holiday camp in Potsdam, I had learnt 

this song with young Germans of my own age. 

The voice was serious and extremely musical: 


“Sie hat Z wei blaue Augelein . . (“She has two blue 
eyes. . .”) 

“That’s pretty good, but tell him to shut up,” I told 

Bacu s . , _ , _ r , 

“I’ve told him to, Major, but he won t. It s Sturm, ot the 
First Battalion, Second Foreign, the one to be amputated next.” 

For an hour he sang without stopping. 

Gindrey and I exchanged glances from time to time—no 
need to say anything. The fellow was going mad. Exhaustion, 
then the shock of the explosion and the wound, the injection 
of morphia ... it was the old story. Often they had to be 

tied down, but this one was the quiet type. 

After the operation I went and had a look at him. I leant 
over him and put my hand on his forehead. “Why do you 
sing?” 

His face was quite serious and his voice was calm and 
reasonable as he replied in German: “If I don’t sing, Major, I 
think of that”—he glanced at his side—“and then the pain 
comes back. Don’t worry—once all this mess is taken off I 
won’t trouble you again.” 

It was quite true, for I saw him every morning afterwards. 
As soon as he caught sight of me he came correctly to attention 
with his one good arm firmly to his side, eyes to the front, his 
face rigid. There were eight of them in his shelter and he was 
the most silent of them and the one who gave least trouble; 
on the fifth day he too said: “Major, I want to go back to my 
company. There are still twenty-seven of them, that’s all—I 
can still be some help.” 


Sitting on the edge of Yann’s shelter—he was my Chinese 
friend who had both his legs amputated—with my head 
bowed down and my hands on my ankles I had a look at this 
celebrated ray of sunshine which Camus and Perraud got so 
excited about. From there I could see in front of me the 
passage leading to the operating theatre and the dispensary; 
on the right, the one leading to the abdominal cases and on 
the left, the one leading to the north exit—or rather entrance. 
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It was almost the only place where you could breathe 
properly. A slight draught laden with stench ran through the 
passage; if it came from the north you smelled rotting corpses; 
if from the west it brought the putrid stink of urine—but at 
least there was a little change of atmosphere and you did not 
have the foul and stagnant smell of the shelters perpetually 
in your nostrils, your throat and head. 

In the mud at my feet a footprint held a pool of blood 
which caught the light. On the wall of moist earth opposite a 
flecked splash of reddish vomit curved in an arc. 

There, towards four in the morning, a Legionary of the 
First Foreign Paras had died—right leg smashed, splinters in 
the left eye-socket, a complex wound in the abdomen. 

He was the most traditional type of German, pale, blond 
and blue-eyed; I could still hear the rhythm of his howls and 
his sudden gasps which had less order in them, “ Meine Mutter, 


meine Mutter!” 

Why is it that this wild cry for a man s mother, on the 

point of death, is always so shattering? 

“Ich harm nicht hier crepieren , ich muss nach Hause getien , ich 

muss” (“I can’t pass out here, I must go home, I must.”) 

All were suddenly silent in the passage, from the coolie to 
the sergeant-major; and the rest of the wounded, waiting on 
their stretchers, checked their low moans. Even N Diaye 

omitted to shout his usual rebuke. 

No drug, even the strongest, had had any effect. Was the 

tonic wine he had taken at the root of this power of resistance? 
No, it was not the first time that I had come across a case 01 
this sort. With some men the will to live is so strong that their 
consciousness is proof not only against exhaustion but even 

against drugs freshly administered. 

The will to live or the fear of death? How should I 


know ? 

I could have given him another injection of Phenergan- 
Dolosal, but that was out of the question, as I had only fifty 
phials left; or an intra-venous injection of Pentothal, but that 

would be to kill him outright. 

He had to be tightly bound down, hands and feet tied to 

the sides of the stretcher, and he made fantastic efforts to free 
himself. His muscles became as hard as stone, swelling under 
the skin as if they would burst. The one eye he had left seemed 
to rise from its socket in a most terrifying way, as if it was 
already fixed on a vision of the other world. Then suddenly 
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he fell back, his breathing stopped, all his muscles relaxed and 
lay down under the skin like so many small animals relieved 
to find rest at last. With his deeply marked features on a face 
the colour of ivory he became a magnificent figure in repose. 

As I gently closed the eye he had left, I thought of this 
mother he had been calling for, the mother whom I never 
knew and shall never know. 


The Legionaries that I knew at Dien-Bien-Phu were just 
the same as the ones I had lived beside for eight years, in the 
upper and lower territories and in the delta itself, an astonishing 
bunch of men, with their courage and their air of mystery. 

The sergeant in the Second Foreign Paras who brought 
me his wounded every day had a distinction and correctness of 
manner which called to mind Corporal Miirati of the Third 
Foreign. 

Miirati’s real name was ‘von Miirati’, and he had been an 
officer in the German navy; in 1944 he was in command of a 
U-boat. He never told me why he joined the Legion, and there 
are questions that one does not ask. 

He made a great point of being just Miirati, Legionary 
Miirati, and he tried to model his attitude on that of his 
comrades who came from humbler homes. But from time to 
time something of the officer and the aristocrat showed through. 

One day, on the occasion of the Tet festival—the New 
Year in Annam—the head of a Vietnamian province invited 
all the officers to a banquet; he also asked that each branch of 
the service in that part of the country should send a representa¬ 
tive—the Colonial Infantry, the artillery, the sappers, the 
tanks, the Foreign Legion. 

I don’t know how chance lit on Miirati. He turned up, 
magnificent in the Legionaries’ very becoming full dress 
uniform, and took his place with us at the provincial governor’s 
table. 

The dishes were exquisite and there was plenty of wine. 
Conversation was soon on rather a high level. We talked of 
art, classical literature and the sciences. Our host was a very 
cultivated man and professed great admiration for the culture 
of Europe. 

Miirati listened without saying a word, but it was obvious 
that he was only keeping silence with an effort, and it was the 
head of the province who really set him going by asking him 
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whether, in Germany, people knew anything of old Vietna¬ 
mese painters and lacquer-work. 

Suddenly MOrati was once more ‘Ober-Leutnant Horst 
von Miirati’. Having answered the question in excellent 
French he went on—and nobody could stop him to give an 
account of his own country’s art and its links with that of other 
countries. It was a brilliant exposition. He spoke of the disas¬ 
trous influence of Hitlerism and launched a very telling attack 
on Hitler and the fanatics who followed him. . . . 

The major who commanded the battalion was astounded 
and also angry. We too were surprised, but listened with 
interest. When the meal ended Miirati was still talking and 
showing the wide culture of a man with considerable gifts. I 
can guess that the lieutenant who had chosen Miirati nearly 

got a week under close arrest. 

Miirati was in the battalion whose second company held 
the Phu-Tong-Hoa position, halfway between Nafac and Bac- 

Kan, on road 3. . . . , 

One evening the Viets attacked this position, which was 

held by a hundred and twenty Legionaries. The* fighting was 

of unprecedented severity and lasted all night, right up to the 

dawn. _ , . . , 

The Viets got control of three-quarters of the position and 

were chased out with cold steel and grenades. They lost the 

equivalent of two battalions. Of the hundred and twenty 

Legionaries there, forty alone were uninjured. Captain 

Cardinal, who commanded the post, and Lieutenant Gharlotton 

were killed. One officer was left, Sub-Lieutenant Bevalot, who 

had newly arrived from home. , 

A relief column set out from Bac-Kan where I was at that 

time; it ran into a terrible ambush and had to return to 

Bac-Kan with a great number of wounded. 

Another relief column set out from Cao-Bang, under 
Colonel Simon, who was in command of the regiment. Alter 
two days of difficult and dangerous progress, Colonel bimon 
and his column came within sight of Phu-Tong-Hoa, thinking 

to find nothing but ruins and corpses. , 

They were received at the entrance to the shattered,out¬ 
post by the forty surviving Legionaries, drawn up in perlect 
order, wearing their superb parade uniform. 
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LAST ROUND OF INSPECTION 

It was the 5th of May, the night of the 5th. Work in the 
operating theatre had just stopped. The last man to undergo 
an operation was still lying on the table. Without a word, 
Gindrey and his team had dropped down here and there and 
fallen asleep right away. 

Work was to start again at five in the morning; my duty 
orderly was to call the whole staff at a quarter to five. 

I only heard the footsteps of the assistants and coolies who 
were awake, and the calls of the wounded from the further 
shelters, “Orderly, give me a drink . . . I’m thirsty . . . it’s 
hurting.” 

All of a sudden there was a rumbling sound, explosions, 
whistlings and rain—rain which we now feared more than 
anything else. 

I went through my discharge cards. In the morning there 
would be seven to move on, making room for seven more 
wounded. My feet were in water and mud. We had to put 
chests under Phuc’s stretcher. 

I had an urge to sleep that I could not resist; so I went 
and lay down on my camp-bed. 

Suddenly I was awake again. What was up? I heard no¬ 
body cry out, so why did I wake? I heard the dull, slow sound 
of something slipping—something collapsing, that was it. 

In a moment I had sprung to my feet. Phu was sleeping 
peacefully. Phuc called out, “Major, I’ve got the wind up.” 

I tore aside the piece of canvas which cut off my corner of 
the shelter, to find that the whole of the left wall had collapsed. 
I woke Phu with a thump. “Quick, get up—we’ve got to get 
Phuc and Yann out.” I took them in my arms, as they were 
not very heavy. Then I went out into the passage and shouted, 
“N’Diaye, Lachamp!” 

Soon we were all there, staring at the disaster. The fall of 
earth had overturned my basin, covered my little office-table 
and the box of discharge cards. On the left we were faced with 
the menace of a great gloomy hole in place of a wall; water 
oozed gently in. You could see the white ends of the bamboos 
which no longer had anything to support them. 

236 
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At once my thoughts turned to Fleury. The props that he 
erected were sustaining the whole weight of the ceiling. If it 
had not been for him I and Phu and Phuc would all have been 
buried beyond a hope of rescue. “Well, there it is, you can go 
back to sleep. I’ll get the sappers in tomorrow,” I told them. 

Phu lay down on a stretcher in the passage; we had found 
a couple of places for Phuc and Yann in the resuscitation 

ward. 

I was alone once more, but all desire for sleep had left me. 
So I was going to make my round of inspection that I had not 
had time for as on other days. Besides, it was easier now; 
except when big attacks were being launched, the nights were 
always a little quieter than the days. 

I went out into the main passage, paddling and slipping; 
the water oozed and glided past, at one moment black as mud, 
then with a gleam in it. There was a line of stretchers on either 
side, a wounded man, then an orderly, then more wounded . . . 
on the right were three Paras of the Eighth Assault with wounds 
in the thorax; they had been put there because the air was a 
little better; they were half-seated, head and back leaning 
against the earth wall. 

Two stretchers slung from the logs in the roof held N Diaye, 
so good and reliable, done up with fatigue, and Sioni asleep 
with his mouth wide open; his left leg dangled perilously over 
the edge of the stretcher. 

I went to the shelter which housed my ten most recently 
operated abdominal cases. It was always the same inside. At 
the entrance five coolies were lying bunched together. In a 
corner were pots full of urine and faeces; it was a problem to 
know how to empty them: you had to go outside, throw away 
the contents and clean them, but shells were falling all the time. 
The day before yesterday a man engaged in this task was 
struck down just above the steps of the west exit; his hand was 
still clenched on the handle of the chamber-pot. _ 

There were always flasks of plasma, saline solution, and the 
tubes of new Baxters, strapped to the roof; then there were 

always the same cries: 

“Major, let me have a mouthful.” 

“Ong tu nhoc .” 

“Louk sak boun , Toek .” 

“Any koun nhoc?” 

“ Kommandant , bitte wasser .” 

“Major, d’lou, give me d'lou .” 
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All that boils down to, “Water, Major.” 

Tomorrow I would be left once more without any saline 
solution. I had to give some to Hantz, Vidal, Patrice and 
Rondy. Then my abdominal cases would have to drink, which 
was forbidden, but we had to get water into them; and they 
would vomit and groan. Phu would summon me to see to a 
stomach which had once more expelled its contents—another 
laparotomy burst open. 

One evening a shell exploded just on the right corner of 
the shelter. Luckily it did not penetrate, but the explosion 
made a hole in the ceiling through which you could see a 
patch of grey sky. The earth cascaded down on to the stretchers 
and clouds of black smoke mingled with the dust. The wounded 
burst out into the passage, naked and groaning in their terror. 
The passage was already full to overflowing and they squatted 
down there in the mud. They had to be washed and their 
dressings which were befouled through and through had to be 
renewed. The sappers came and patched it up as a hasty 
makeshift. 

On emerging I had to take care not to tread on the hands 
and feet of the sleeping coolies. I had got into the habit by now 
of getting quickly along the passage, by placing my feet, one in 
front of the other, in the space between the stretchers and the 
wall, with my right hand pressed against it. 

I went into the shelter next to my own. Defline, lieutenant 
in the Eighth Assault, was in the shadows on the left: compound 
fractures in the left thigh, under plaster; his eyes wide open in 
the gloom, he said, “It is getting along all right, but it’s 
painful inside all this, and then I’m hot and thirsty.” 

“Don’t worry. Your temperature’s down to 98—you’ll get 
over it.” 

But it was high time to have an X-ray and a transtibial 
stirrup to take the traction—which could only be done at 
Hanoi. After the fall of Dien-Bien-Phu, the fortnight in 
the open, waidng for the plane, was fatal to this poor leg. 
Defline was amputated at Lanessan a few days after his 
arrival there. 

On the right was Rollin, lieutenant in the First Foreign 
Paras. His condition was serious: compound fracture of the 
right leg; he too needed an X-ray. The shell-fragment was 
still inside. I had to confine myself to a large debridement and 
there was still a nasty oedema in the leg. 

The Vietminhs did not evacuate him. He went off in a 
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truck with thirty other wounded officers towards road 41 on 
the 26th of May. 

Above Defline, Khai, a corporal in the Eighth Assault, 
gratified me with a large and friendly smile: right knee 
pierced by a bullet. 

At the back on the ground and in bunks were Bacus, who 
saw to my instruments, Levasseur, my anaesthetist, Deudon, 
assistant at the operating table; they were asleep, worn out, 
still wearing their blouses and rubber aprons stained with 
blood and dried plaster. Their cheeks were deathly pale. In 
half an hour I would wake them brutally up “Quick ^now, 
there’s a bloke with a tourniquet on the operating table.” 

In the next shelter were Genevieve’s favourites. These 
were abdominal cases on the way to recovery. Nearly all had 
a piece of the large intestine protruding with a slit in it through 
which faeces gently flowed. Their dressings were constantly 
fouled and had to ‘be changed two or three times a day. 
Genevieve did this with Sioni; she was always smiling and 

reassuring. 

Then there was Hamiri; I had to perform a tracheotomy 
on him. A bullet went through his neck. He was cured, but 

unable to speak. 

Abdelkader, Phuong, both with an arm oft as well. 

Genty of the Sixth Colonial Paras; a bullet cut his urethra. 
He had a drainage tube through the wall of his abdomen into the 
bladder. The free end of the tube was in a flask on the ground. 
“When are you going to remove this contraption, Major. 

“Soon, old man, wait a bit. You can see how much work 

there is to be got through.” 

I dare not tell him that he must soon undergo another 

^ A few days after the surrender, lying under his white strip 
of parachute, his bladder became swollen; his drainage tube 
had got choked up. He suffered agonies, curled up, groaning 
and howling with pain. The Vietminh orderlies tried something 
or other, without any success. At that time I was allowed to 
visit all my wounded, but not to attend them; I could only 
give them ‘moral attentions’. 

When I passed by his parachute, Genty was able to 
recognize my bare legs and he always crie , J > 

Maj “Bu’t why do you appeal to me, old boy? You know quite 
well that I’m only allowed the use of my own hands. 
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“But it hurts, it hurts like hell, Major. It’s all up with me, 

I know it is. . . .” . . . , _ 

“Be patient, you have only to wait for the plane. I hey are 

going to evacuate you—your name is on the list.” 

It was a lie, but as a matter of fact he was evacuated quite 
soon. After that I tried to avoid going by his parachute. 

Heinz, who had three amputations, was asleep. His vitality 
and his gaiety never varied. Every morning he nearly broke 
my heart by saluting me with his right stump. One afternoon 
he welcomed me with a radiant smile, sitting on a stool in the 
main passage. All my life I shall wonder how he moved 

fifteen feet unaided to get there. 

One bunk was empty. Yesterday it held Nicolle ot the 
Sixth Colonial Paras, a lad of nineteen from the North of 
France. He had two shell-splinters in the lung. Every three 
days we had to drain a pleural effusion and for weeks his 
breathing was painful, but he was always smiling and confident. 
A few days ago he had heard that there were only seventeen 
men left in his company. “Major,” he said, “I want to return 
to my company. There are only seventeen of them left and if 
they are going to be killed off I want to be with them. 

“But after three minutes’ walking you’re like an old man 
with asthma. How will you manage?” 

“Oh, it’s only a quarter of a mile—I’ll take my time, but 

I’ll get there.” 

All my persuasions were in vain. After a handshake Nicolle 
went off and joined his company like the rest of them. I never 
saw him again. 

I went into the last shelter before the north exit. It was 
always a bit fresher in there, or rather better ventilated, for it 
communicated with the Airborne Commandos’ quarters, 
which were now an annex to the field hospital, by means of the 
tunnel which passed under the road leading to the command 
post, at the crossway. 

There were eight of them there, fast asleep, almost naked, 
and covered with sweat. On the ground or flopped down on 
stretchers were the orderlies and coolies. 

At the back to the right, under the vent-hole, was Courtade, 
N.C.O. in the Second Foreign Paras, his spinal cord cut by a 
bullet. Spinal cord cut—that means complete paralysis in both 
legs. There they were, you could see and touch them, they 
were quite warm, but they could not feel anything and they 
were lifeless as blocks of wood, refusing to obey the orders 
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that came from above. “Curse it, why am I not like that 
Senegalese below, who has been amputated—he can get up 
and walk. He’s of some use. Is there any hope, Doctor?” 

I came to see him every night, towards three in the morning, 
when—sometimes—all was quiet in the hospital. 

The shells were now falling constantly, the dull explosions 
from mortars; the quick crack of the 75s, the deeper, im¬ 
pressive sound of the 105s. Then our guns started up, uncertain 
and isolated at first, then suddenly all of them, quick and angry 
bursts. Then the Viet counter-barrage replied, heavy and 
varied, but terribly accurate. 

The Dakotas which dropped rations, ammunition and men 
passed again and again overhead, accompanied by the 
whistling of larger calibre bullets and the explosion of shells 
from 37s. 

With his eyes fixed on the ceiling Courtade followed all 
this. “That’s for Eliane 4; listen, that’s Dominique 3; now the 

balloon’s going up on the Huguettes. 

“To be here, stuck to a damp bed, while my blokes out 

there, not far off ...” 

Every sound, coming through the vent-holes which were made 
of shell-cases, echoed and was transformed, reaching the ears as 
an odd sort of music. “You haven’t got a cigarette, Doctor? 
We smoked together in silence, while the others slept. 

“I think it’s going to be all right; I can feel a tingling in 

my legs. ...” . T 

The next day, or the day after, following a difficult time, 1 

reached him later, at five in the morning. “God, Doctor, I ve 

been waiting for you since midnight. You can t imagine 

great news!” ,. 

Astonished, I waited to hear him say, “I can move my big 

toe / 5 

And it was a fact that he could move this little fellow who 
seemed comically apart from him, at the end of this column o 

lifeless flesh* 

His eyes, dancing with hope, gazed into mine. That s a 
beginning, isn’t it? It’s going to work out? ^ 

“Yes, I never doubted it for a moment. # 

He pressed my hand, but it was the look in his eyes which 

really expressed his gratitude. 

Endowed with superhuman courage and will-power, 
Courtade was to move his feet at Hanoi, his legs at Saigon an 
receive me standing erect at Val-de-Grace. 
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Two other N.C.O.s were in the same boat as Courtade—- 
Hay of the Eighth Assault and Grea of the Second Thai 

Being short of room I had to send Hay back to a shelter in 
his own battalion, where Patrice looked after him. Every day 
he told me what he was going through, the sores which grew 
daily, the difficulty he had in urinating, the paralysis of his 
bladder. A drainage tube had to be fixed up for him, as tor 
Gcnty. But he also really required a decent bed and a proper 

mattress, fresh air and sunshine. 

I also had to send Grea back to the Second Thai Battalion. 

Barraud took charge of him and he was put in a stretcher slung 
from the ceiling, as there were nearly three feet of mud and 
water on the ground. 

After the 7 th of May I took the orderlies with me, under 
instructions from the Viets, visited all the distant shelters and 
brought to the emplacement of the field hospital which thus 
became a new scene of martyrdom—all the wounded who had 
to be left by their comrades when they were taken off to the 
prisoner of war camps. 

But Grea was forgotten. Still I could not forget him and 
kept enquiring, “Where is Gr^a?” 

“We haven’t been able to find him.” 

He was found on the gth of May; someone dared to go 
down into the cesspool which Barraud’s sick-bay had become 
and saw the stretcher hanging from the ceiling. Grea was 
brought back to the field hospital and when he saw me he 
began to cry. He was terrifyingly thin and in great distress, 
having been two days alone, without any attention or anything 
to eat or drink. He was getting ready to die like a pariah dog. 

I left Courtade and went into the tunnel under the road. 
This morning the weight of a tank had made a huge piece of 
earth fall and scatter on the ground. I turned a little to the 
left, then to the right. In front of the entry to the main Airborne 
Commandos* passage I had to take care of the drain, which 
was four or five feet deep. There had been a board covering 
it, but this had swum off somewhere. A large stone would do 
the trick, but who was going to the riverside to get one? 

Some twenty shelters opened to right and left of the mass of 
mud of which the passage consisted; they were not lit, as our 
electric plant was not strong enough to take electricity to all 
the shelters. 

I went into the first, where a few candles were flickering 
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in a little recess dug into the earth wall; their feeble light gave 
a glimpse of a Biblical scene—the halt and the lame—stretchers, 
limbs in plaster, heads in turbans of bandages, dirty coverlets, 
bottles and empty cardboard boxes. The wounded here were 
not naked, but clothed in blue American pyjamas, distributed 
long since and now covered with dirt, spots of dried blood and 
pus. They ought to be washed, but what about the water? Who 
would dare to go down to the river and spend ten minutes 
there? And even supposing they could be washed, how could 
they be dried? 

The walls were damp and sticky. My fingers went right in 
and I slipped with every other step. 

As soon as I went into another shelter I bumped up against 
a bed or a stretcher. There was the same fearful disorder as in 
the other and the smell of decay; I could sense a horde of grubs 
preparing to attack and prey on wounds they had not yet 
investigated. The wounded were fast asleep. It was long since 
explosions, worms or even pain were capable of waking them. 
They had reached saturation point. 

I went out carefully, lowering my head so as not to hit it 

on the beam in the ceiling. 

I entered the third shelter to find the same scene spread 
before me, and the twentieth was just like the first. I went 
further down the passage, to the part which was covered with 
a thin layer of logs, where you could clearly hear the whistle of 
explosions. The recesses had collapsed right and left. Rubbish 
had filled up the bottom of the trench, making a heap which 
you had to cross crouching down. We were able to get the 
wounded out in time. Further on the whole of the right wall 
was down and, just as in my own shelter, there was a dark 

oozing hole. 

I passed in front of Genevieve’s shelter, where a little light 
was showing, so I risked a glance through the hanging over 
the entrance. What was the meaning of this? On the bed there 
was a man covered with gauze and adhesive plaster, and two 
more on the floor, one with a splint on the left leg, the other 
with a huge dressing on his head. Genevieve had given up her 
shelter to her friends the wounded. Since when? She never 
said a word to me about it. 

I had to know where she was and where she had found a 
place to sleep. I went on through the mud, looking left and right, 
lifting a hanging made of a piece of parachute. She was not 
there; perhaps she was in the bottom shelter. I took a tew 
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more steps and stumbled suddenly into a muddy hole up to my 
knees. It was a drain—I knew it was there, but I wasn’t 
thinking. I turned round to see in one of the recesses still intact 
a Legionary with both legs in plaster, wrapped in a parachute. 

“All right?” 

“Yes, all right.” 

“Have you seen Genevieve?” 

“She went down there. . . .” He indicated the exit to the 
Airborne Commandos’ quarters. 

I went on my way, just avoiding a quagmire at the exit, 
through Courtade’s shelter, then found myself in the other 
passage again. On the left, in front of the entrance, was a 
grey hanging and I had a sudden desire for fresh air. Shells 
were falling every ten minutes or so. 

I raised the hanging and stuck out my chest, thinking I 
would get a gulp of fresh air. But I was suddenly suffocated by 
a rotten smell which stopped my breathing. It could only be a 
dead man there; in the morning I would have to make a row 
about it. Why wasn’t he taken to the Morgue? 

I went forward in the moonlight and there, on a stretcher 
in the passage leading to our shattered clearing-station, I saw 
a wounded man stirring and groaning softly. I was forgetting 
—it was a Moroccan. 

It was only the day before he had been lying in a distant 
shelter towards the Junon Support post with compound 
fractures of the left leg. He underwent an operation and after 
some days was considered to be on the way to recovery, so he 
was removed to this distant shelter which the orderly only 
visited every other day. 

One morning Rondy went by and sniffed the typical smell 
of gangrene, so rang me at once. 

It was gangrene, in fact, but the poor fellow only reached 
us in the evening and at once a fearful stench spread into the 
passage and on into the shelters. His leg, from the toes to the 
top of the thigh, was a vast size, swollen to bursting and blue 
in colour—the blue of rotting flesh. 

His general condition was very serious, that of a man 
gravely infected, his temperature steadily at 104; his leg 
should have been cut off, or rather disarticulated between the 
thigh and the pelvis. But this would be an exceptionally serious 
operation and he could not survive the shock, which would 
simply be an assassination; it would also be a dangerous 
source of infection to the operating theatre. 
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So I decided to do nothing. I gave orders that he should 
be kept permanently unconscious, helped by injections of 
morphia from time to time, and that he should be kept as far 
away as possible in order to avoid infecting our shelters. 

The stretcher-bearers therefore placed him there, in the 
open trench. It was impossible to put him anywhere else. I 
thought he would be dead in a few hours, but in the evening 
he was still alive. 

He lived another two days, to my great amazement. We 
had to rig up some canvas to protect him from the sun; 
hundreds of flies swarmed round him and grubs began to 
consume his dead limb, which was already rotting. Why 
didn’t he die? He asked for a drink and it was impossible to 
refuse. One afternoon he was found crawling towards the 
entrance to the passage, dragging his dead limb with him. 
Every two hours the orderlies used to say to me, “What about 
the Moroccan, Major?” 

All I could answer was, “Well, I can’t kill him.” 

The following evening he at last consented to die, and I 
must admit that I was very relieved. 

Next I went down the passage to the mess. The mud 
there was so thick that it went up to the calves; it was no 
longer a passage but the bed of a torrent, the one we made 
the day we were flooded. Gindrey’s shelter was crammed. 
There were Viet soldiers mixed up with wounded Legionaries 
and Vietnamese sleeping anyhow, on bunks and on the ground. 

I passed by Julot’s department, the shelter housing the 
electric plants; of the three of them, two had given up, burnt 
out. They had to do much more than they were ever designed 
for. The third, the one of five kilowatts, was working all the 
time and now supplied light to the command post. A little 
further and I had a look at the shelters where the men used to 
eat and sleep; there everything was upside down and there 
were holes choked up with every sort of debris; the canvas roof 
had vanished into thin air. A few more steps brought me in 
front of the sterilizer shelter. 

Kabbour was at work. His Primus was hissing under the 
Poupinel and one under the other sterilizer. The heat was 
fearful. He was surprised to see me. He was so thin that there 
seemed to be little more to his face than the eyes. Hoang, beside 
him, had also got very thin. At the back, asleep on the ground, 
were Corporal Arriba, one of the orderlies who had been 
wounded, and Lahcen, the ambulance driver, who was also 
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hit by some shell-splinters. Now they were helping Kabbour 
in his work. 

Kabbour and Hoang had not stopped work for fifty-seven 
days and fifty-seven nights, hard at their sterilizing in the 
suffocating heat of their shelter. We had never been short of 
surgical dressings, gloves, instruments, all sterilized. 

It was Hoang and Kabbour who had to go from the 
sterilizer shelter to the operating theatre. They had to make 
their way along this shattered passage that I had just come 
down to reach the operating theatre. But even under the heaviest 
artillery barrage all that we needed there always reached us. 

At first Hoang was frightened. In the end, just like the 
others, he no longer paid any attention and I used to see him 
go off towards the exit with his arms laden—drums of dressings 
and rectangular boxes of instruments. 

We had used up nearly fifteen hundred surgical dressings. 
To begin with we only had two hundred and fifty, and after 
the Dominique attack we exhausted this supply, so Kabbour 
cut new surgical dressings out of the shrouds which were 
parachuted down to us. The majority of those killed in the 
fighting were now buried where they fell, wrapped in their 
own strip of canvas, so that we were able to make use of these 
shrouds that were no longer required. 

I stayed a few minutes with Kabbour, as my visit seemed 
to have given him pleasure. His devotion to duty was of the 
quiet and unobtrusive type. Without the work he undertook 
on our behalf it would have been impossible for us to operate. 

I clasped his hand, then went out into the mud again to 
visit the mess where, before the 13th of March, Barraud, 
Patrice, Marant and I used to pass such enjoyable evenings. 

Inside, everything looked upside down, but there was a 
method in it; this was no longer the mess, but the cookhouse, 
which supplied meals for everybody—wounded, orderlies, 
visitors and even neighbours outside. 

Looking for the bep (cook) and his coolies, I could see no 
sign of them, though the bulb in the ceiling gave plenty of 
light. At last, after looking round a bit, I discovered a hole 
under the table covered with white parachute silk, beneath 
which the three cunning lads were bunched up asleep. That 
was the best of protection against shells, a hole inside the shelter. 

O n m Y way back I ran into Kabbour again who said: 
“Oh, Major, I was looking for you. Do you think N’Diaye 
could have this hole filled in behind my shelter?” 
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I followed him; I knew what he was talking about—the 
‘amputation’ hole, which was six feet across and six feet deep. 
It was there that the limbs cut off in the operating theatre were 
chucked away. Going closer I saw a weird scene in the moon¬ 
light which no writer of thrillers could improve on. Shrivelled 
legs, arms and hands, grotesque feet, huge chunks of dead flesh, 
all mixed up as in some witches’ cauldron. The lime scattered 
freely over it added a further note of unreality to the scene. I 
had asked N’Diaye not to cover these poor remains with earth 
each day, as this would have filled the hole too quickly and we 
would have had to dig another, and yet another. 

Everybody knew of this spot and I was not surprised when 
wounded men, reaching the field hospital with tourniquets 
on them, said to me: 

“Major, you’ll let me keep my leg?” 

“ Bitte , mein Kommandant , nick abscheiden ?” 

“ Ong —not cut?” 

“Please, Major, no cut please.” 

I turned to Kabbour, who was also fascinated by the sight, 
and said: “No, have a little patience. In a few days it will be 
finished.” 

Paddling and slipping, leaning on the damp and dirty walls 
of the trenches, I went back to my shelter and came face to 
face with the operating theatre. There was Genevieve, lying 
down fully dressed on a stretcher, wedged between the operating 
table and the wall. Her mouth was slightly open and there were 
dark rings round her eyes; her face was very thin; her right 
hand hung down from the stretcher into the mud. 

The last man to be operated on was strapped down on the 

table. 

The saline was flowing drop by drop. Under the harsh 
light of the operating lamp he was fast asleep; his femoral 
artery had been hit. I felt the foot; it was not cold and he 
would keep his leg. He was a little sapper. A minefield had to 
be laid at midnight in front of the Opera position, the airfield’s 
support post. The Viets were only fifty yards away, concealed 
in their trenches. Suddenly a flare went up and twenty grenades 
rained down in a few minutes. Three dead, six wounded. 

At the foot of the operating table were Bescond and Flores, 
lying on oil-cloth spread on the blood-soaked ground; their 
blouses were stained with blood and dried plaster, their boots 

coated with foul mud. . 

I went on to the dispensary, a matter of constant anxiety. 
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How much penicillin, streptomycin, saline, Pentothal was 
there left? Vidal had no more streptomycin and I had to let 
him have all he needed. 

Hantz had no more plasma; I still had fifty flasks. 

Patrice had asked for plaster. 

Rondy had no more Coramine. Had I any left? 

Between the demijohns of drinking water, our emer¬ 
gency reserve, three orderlies were asleep, coiled up on the 
ground. 

Next I went into the resuscitation ward, the heart of my 
hospital with room for fifteen seriously wounded men who 
had blood put into their veins, which had come from the 
veins of unknown people in Hanoi, Haiphong, Saigon and 
France. All the wounded realized that this was the place in , 
which their survival, their very life, was decided. But admission 
to it was the result of a remorseless selection which I had to 
make with a feeling of death in my heart. 

This sorting out used to take place in the main passage and 
those adjoining it, where the men were put on stretchers, one 
after another. Those wounded in the arms had to sit on the 
ground, their chins on their knees. All waited for my verdict. 
White, black or yellow, other ranks and officers, they all knew. 

“A tourniquet here, quick now.” 

“Good—take him off* to the resuscitation ward.” 

“He can wait.” 

“An ordinary seton for him—the usual dressing, then back 
to his unit.” 

“The drugs for him . . . double morphia—Pento-Novo 
in a quarter of an hour.” 

The stretcher-bearers understood just from a gesture. I tried 
to avoid the wild look of those who stared at me. 

I moved aside a little and murmured, “You had better 
call the chaplain to him.” Every day I had to do this, twenty, 
thirty, a hundred times. Poor lads! 

“It’s all right, isn’t it, Doc?” 

“Yes, you’ve had the devil’s own luck.” 

“Attaboy 1 ” 


“ Lebes , Major?” 

“ Lebes , chouya .” 

“Major, me soon lamV ’ 
“Soon, soon lam” 
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“ Prima , mein /Commandant, das tut weh aber das geht gut.” 
“ Ta , bestimmt , das geht gut” 


I did this sorting out with Genevieve and Sioni, her 
colleague. I know no more exhausting work. 

Regulations insist that this work should be done by the 
senior surgeon of highest rank. Like a way of the cross the 
procession wound on into the resuscitation ward. For every 
wounded man there, on a camp-bed, on a stretcher, on a piece 
of canvas or just lying on the ground, the same order had to be 
given, to relieve their pain with the latest drugs. 

In a few minutes a sleep they could not resist had taken 
possession of them and handed them over to us like helpless 
children. This is an advance in medicine beyond anything 
known to the veterans of 1914-1918. The wards containing 
wounded are now quiet and peaceful. This quiet makes for 
better and more careful work, brings a certain sense of well¬ 
being both to the wounded and to those treating them, 
allowing smiles and an atmosphere of confidence to return. 

“Undress him.” This order had to be carried out with 
scissors and the clothes were shorn off, taking care of fractured 
limbs, feet injured by the explosion of mines or an unsuspected 
fracture of the humerus or a piece of battledress adhering to 

burns. . „ 

“Wash him, but don’t waste any precious water. 

“Disinfect him with Dakin’s solution.” 

Now they were bare to the skin, like victims ready for 
sacrifice. An orderly put a temporary^dressing on the wound. 
“Fix a splint—gently now, gently.” 

“Begin the resuscitation.” 

“Gut down on a vein at the ankle.” 

“Blood here.” 

“Plasma there.” 

“Subtosan 1 over there.” .... . . 

Then the miracle began, the lips regained their colour, the 

pulse was perceptible, breathing became easier and less hectic, 

the extremities got warmer. , r _ „ > 

“Perez, cut down on a vein of the other foot; two bottles 

of blood must flow in simultaneously here.” 

Perez, undersized anyhow, was now lean as a stray cat as 
well. He nearly died last week: he had a nasty jaundice and a 

J A blood plasma substitute comparable to Dextran. (Trs.) 
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temperature fluctuating between 102 and 104. Laid out in a 
sort of stall, greenish in hue, he said: “I’ve had it, Major. I 
can’t go on.” 

“Look here, my lad, those three blokes with you are waiting 
in the resuscitation ward. If you don’t get up, then they have 
certainly had it.” 

“But I’ll go, Major. I never said I wouldn’t go.” 

For three days I watched over him all the time. Would he 
be able to stick it? He stuck it all right, helped by Minh and 
Mhion, who were skilled and tireless, and by Lahcen and 
Abbour, who were courageous and reliable. 

Orderlies were asleep on the ground, on the table, sprawled 
over a chest of blood, utterly exhausted. 

Lachamp, my heroic secretary, was worn out, bowed over 
his little office-table. I thought of the dangerous expeditions 
he used to make to get the wounded to the Dakotas, when they 
were still able to land. How far away all that seemed! 

Our devoted Julot, always the life and soul of the party, 
was lying on a stretcher, his uniform dirty, torn and covered 
with mud. Ten times a day he had to take a message across 
to the command post. 

“Good morning, Doctor,” an officer would say, laughing. 

“Oh, there’s nothing wrong in being a doctor, sir,” he used 
to answer. 

Every three or four days a telephone wire or one that gave 
us light was cut by Vietminh shells. “Now then, Julot, get on 
with it—look, we’re in the middle of an operation.” 

Julot put on his helmet and off he went, to contact the 
other signals blokes and return half an hour later, covered with 
mud, red-faced and out of breath. He had done the trick. No 
need to ask any questions, all this time shells had been falling 
every half-minute. 

Julot was also a great friend of Simon Marie, who was blind. 
He was only eighteen and also had both hands badly injured. He 
still had two fingers on the right hand and three on the left, 
and I was uncertain what could be done even with these, as they 
were gradually becoming ankylosed in the course of healing. 

It was the stretcher-bearers of the Sixth Colonial Paras 
who brought him to the field hospital, along those fearful 
trenches which started at Eliane and came out at the bridge. 
When they reached the emplacement mortar shells were 
falling in salvos of six at a time. The trench was already full of 
stretchers. Somebody said, “Put him in the shelter here.” 
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It was Lieutenant Gindrey’s shelter. They went in, put 
the stretcher down somewhere near the others and off they 
went. 

A bullet had touched off the pin of a grenade which he had 
tied to a buttonhole m his battlcdress. He had torn it off at 
once, to throw it away, but he was too late and it exploded in 
his hands. 

He was waiting for somebody to talk to him, but there was 
only silence. After ten minutes he began to speak himself: “Is 

there nobody here? Hey, orderly!” 

Of course he could see notliing. If he could at least have 
touched something with his fingers that would have helped, 
but the lads had put two huge dressings round his hands. He 
tried to feel the way a little with his elbow. There was nothing 
to the right, but there was someone on the left. 

“Oh,” he said, “are you wounded too?” 

There was still silence from his companion, though outside 


shells went on exploding and bullets whistling. 

“Say if you don’t want to talk,” he went on. “Perhaps 

you’ve a wound in the throat or the mouth?” 

Someone came in for a moment and then went out again. 
“I was wounded by a grenade. My eyes are in a mess, but 
the lieutenant says that the left eye is still all right. My hands 
are smashed too . . . but modern surgery can find a way 
round everything . . . now I’m thinking about when I 11 get 

to Hanoi . . . what about you?” . 

He pressed with his elbow again and then an idea came 
to him. By rubbing his forearm against the side of the stretcher 
he managed to roll up his sleeve. Soon he had bared his elbow 
and with that could feel the body beside him, even make out 
a nose and mouth. But still the other, man never uttered a 

WOI “But, good God, you’re frozen . . . don’t you feel terribly 
cold?” It was at this point that Simon Marie realized that he 

was lying beside a corpse and he began to shout. 

It was Julot who, coming out of the electric plant shelter, 

heard his cry and came to look for me, very agitated. Quick, 
Maior, there’s someone yelling in the lieutenant s shelter. 

He was taken at once to the resuscitation ward, where he 
said: “I can’t understand it—I don’t know why I got scared. 
I’ve seen enough dead men. I think it was because I was alone 

in that hole.” AfW 

Simon’s eyes were a mess and the eyelids were torn. Alter 
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cleaning and cutting away damaged tissue there were only 
two bloody holes left in the place of eyes. I had him put in the 
resuscitation ward and wondered whether he would have to 
stay there, for he could not do a thing fpr himself. He had to 
be constantly looked after and helped. In the resuscitation 
ward there was always somebody about. 

His morale was first class, his gaiety unfailing, despite his 
terrible wounds. He frequently asked for Julot. “Julot, give 
me a cigarette . . . give me a drink . . . tell me a story.” 

, I remember one night having played a little trick on him. 
I was alone in the room when I heard him call, “Orderly.” 

I went over to him and said, “Yes?” 

“Give me a drink.” 

I went to the chest, which also contained bottles of blood, 
opened it and took out a tin of pineapple juice. Having pierced 
a hole in it I gave it to him to drink. 

“Oh, that’s good . . . you haven’t got a cigarette?” 

I went to my shelter and fetched him an English cigarette. 

“Oh, but it’s a Craven A . . . wherever did you get that?” 

“Sh, not a word—I pinched it from the major’s room.” 

“I say, you’re getting above yourself.” 

Later, I told him about this little trick. He went very red 
and said, “Oh, I was rather familiar, wasn’t I?” 

I wonder whether he has really forgiven me even now. 

I was going back to my shelter when the orderly on duty, 
a Vietnamese, called me, “Major, the last two men to be 
operated on are dead.” 

I was astounded, for they were not seriously wounded: 
large wounds to be sure, but not affecting either bones or 
arteries. They were both lying on a stretcher in the muddy 
passage, terribly pale and thin. They had not died of their 
wounds, nor of any accident arising out of the anaesthetic. 
They were dead simply because the heart and the vital centres 
had ceased to function as a result of complete physiological 
exhaustion to which there was no remedy. 

I had never witnessed that before. After all, food was 
seldom lacking. Sometimes it was impossible to collect the 
packages of foodstuffs and the tin of rations had to be shared 
out among ten, twenty, occasionally but not often, thirty men, 
as it happened. But that never went on for more than two days 
at the outside. 

Supplies were collected during a lull, and rations once 
more became normal—if you can call tinned stuff normal. 
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Always tinned stuff, tins of meat paste, carrots and other 
vegetables, tins of biscuits . . . after a time the stomach 
categorically refused to absorb all this tinned stuff. But you 
had to eat something. 

I had already seen accidents in the resuscitation ward 
through the ordinary use of Dolosal-Phenergan—men not 
seriously wounded, suddenly dying a few minutes after it had 
been injected. I had thereupon given orders to halve the dose 
and inject it into a muscle instead of a vein, spacing ten 
injections out over the same number of minutes, and there 
had been no more of these accidents. 

Major Liesenfeld, who commanded the Second Foreign 
Paras, told me of some queer accidents in his battalion. In the 
course of a difficult supply-fatigue, two Legionaries collapsed 
in the mud with their burdens. Others hurried to them, but 
they were dead, dead from inanition, complete endocrine 
exhaustion as we would call it, brought on by the constant and 
extreme physical effort which was being demanded of the men. 
On top of that there was also the lack of sleep for units manning 
the support posts and the outer hills which were constantly in 
action against the Viets. 

Nothing could be done about that, nothing at all. 

On another occasion a Vietnamese was brought to me on a 
stretcher, slightly wounded in both arms: it was a multiple 
wound, that is to say he had been peppered with microscopic 
fragments of a grenade. I went over to him and, in my irritation, 
ordered him to be sent back to his unit at once. But the 
stretcher-bearers told me, “We tried to make him walk, 

Major, but he can’t stand up.” . 

So I bent down and examined him. His skin was thin ana 

wrinkled like an old man’s, and had lost its elasticity. His 
muscles were soft and flaccid, on the way to degenerating— 
for instance, they did not react at all to an injection. All reflexes 
had gone, the lips were pale and dry. The eyes were wide open 
but quite expressionless; a profound anaemia had reached 
the brain and the mind was clouded as an inevitable result. 

I had him taken into the resuscitation ward and tried a 
very cautious treatment, saline under the skin and a slight 
cardiac stimulant. Then I tried a very gradual injection of 
plasma with Novocaine, but he expired with the first drops 
which passed into his blood. But it was only visible in the 
sudden absence of movement in his ribs, which stuck out under 
the skin. The organism had not even been able to stand the 
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introduction of the nourishing fluid which might have saved 
him. 

It was nearly four in the morning when I got back to my 
shelter and my legs felt like lead. My thoughts wandered—or 
rather I forced myself not to think. But in place of this strange 
hospital, which would have been at home in the underworld 
beside the Styx, I could see in my mind’s eye the neat and 
clean one which I had found on my arrival at Dien-Bien-Phu. 

I heard more footsteps in the passage—the squelch of many 
feet in the mud and lowered voices. I went back to the entrance 
of my shelter to find myself face to face with curious beings 
covered in mud, carrying packages on their shoulders. At the 
sight of me they halted. “And where are you off to?” I 
enquired. 

An N.C.O. slipped through and approached. “It’s the 
supply fatigue-column, Major, ammunition and rations. I 
apologize for making use of your passage.” 

“But you’ll disturb the stretchers . . . there are wounded 
men all along here . . . didn’t you realize that?” 

“We’ve come from the ammunition depot, Major, by way 
of the trenches, and when we reached your entrance we had 
to go out on the road to get to the bridge. Well, you can hear 
they are coming down fairly heavily just now. By going this way 
we can rejoin the Second Airborne’s trench and be a little 
more under cover.” 

“Right, I see. Consider that I haven’t said a thing. Get on 
with you.” 

Then in the half-darkness there passed before my eyes a 
procession that I shall never forget. The men in the fatigue- 
party moved slowly, one by one. They were almost naked, 
with nothing but a pair of shorts which had lost any colour they 
had; they were completely covered in mud, drying in patches 
on their chests, wet and shiny on their legs, thighs and stomachs. 
Their feet were also bare, as their boots had long ago been 
sucked down by the mud. 

On the left shoulder some carried a case of ammo, others 
a box of rations, others a jerrrican of water. They leaned 
against the wall with their right hands. The same expression 
of utter weariness and deadly resignation was visible on all 
their faces. 

Sometimes they Stopped a moment, glancing at me like 
dead men, then turned towards the shelters the other side 
from which came the smells of blood and ether which they 
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failed to recognize. Then they started off again, mechanically, 
with the same slow and uncertain steps, through the slippery 
mud. 

I saw the play of muscles beneath the mud on their legs. 
Sometimes, under this sheath of mud, there was the thickness 
made by a field dressing. 

Not one of them spoke. Yet their lips were sometimes half- 
opened, only to let out a quick raucous breath. 

I seemed to be living in some evil dream. Long after the 
last of them had gone by I stood motionless, gazing at the 
waste of mud in front of me where hundreds of naked feet had 
left their mark—and once more I wondered what these men 
had done that God had sent them such an ordeal to face. 

I returned to the resuscitation ward—always this hot and 
fearful stench. I had to arouse my orderlies and, above all, 

dear old Gindrey, my assistant. 

He was asleep and he too was pale, with a large blue ring 
round his eyes, mouth half-open. He had not had time to take 
off his nylon operating apron, nor to remove his glasses which 
were now askew on his forehead. 

As usual, I brought him a cup of hot coffee and a tot of 
rum. “Get up, old man, your work is ready—a stomach on 

the table waiting for you.*’ 

The heavy lids were raised; at once he regained conscious¬ 
ness and became terribly aware of where he was. 

All the weariness in the world was in his face. He stretched 
his limbs, stiff with fatigue, got up, took four steps and at once 
began to operate, returning to a nightmare which he thought 
had been interrupted by three hours’ heavy sleep. 

Courage, will-power, unselfishness, the spirit of sacrifice- 
such words are simply not enough. It’s like sticking a label on 
the crown jewels to say that they are worth a few francs. 


1 



XV 

THE GENERAL 

Following a phone call from the command post, Lachamp 
was making out a list and he was far from easy in his mind 
about it. 

“Make out a list of those seriously wounded,” the call had 
said, “who can be considered for awards. For officers, the 
Legion of Honour and the Croix de Guerre. For other ranks 
the Military Medal and also the Croix de Guerre.” 

Now we only had men seriously wounded in the field 
hospital, so there was surely no problem—all their names had 
to be set down, without making any exceptions. 

I was in my shelter when the hanging over the entrance 
was drawn aside and Lieutenant-Colonel Trinquart appeared. 

We were very fond of Lieutenant-Colonel Trinquart; he 
was a real friend. His courage was of the calm and unspectacular 
sort, for he was one of those men who stroll along the trenches 
as if they were tourists visiting underground passages. 

He often came to see me. His words had a calming effect 
and his presence was a comfort. He was in control of the 
Intelligence and among the things that came under him was 
this question of awards. 

“The general is coming shortly,” he told me. “He wants 
to hand the awards himself to the men who are most seriously 
wounded.” 

“But they’re all seriously wounded. And what about those 
who have only just come—in the passage? And those who are 
still coming in?” 

“Well, the visit will last until six this evening. The general 
won’t have time to see them all, because the briefing takes 
place at six.” 

Usually when a general comes to make awards to the 
wounded in a field hospital close to the front it is customary 
to spruce up a bit and have a general clean-up. But N’Diaye 
was surprised and smiled ironically when I said to him, “All 
the orderlies must be in clean uniforms.” I had said it simply 
out of habit. 

“But, Major, it’s so long since we’ve had any uniform. 
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We’ve got nothing left but a pair of shorts. We’ve given our 
shirts and trousers to the wounded who came in naked.” 

“Still, try to tidy the shelters up a bit.” 

There is always a cover to spread over things, tins and 
bottles to hide out of the way, a clean bandage to put over a 
dirty dressing. 

As for myself, I asked Phu to get ready for me a clean pair 
of shorts and a shirt with badges of rank up. 

Colonel Trinquart was to ring me at the moment when the 
general left the command post. 

Since the day before the Vietminh artillery had been 
harassing us almost without stopping. One attack followed 
another. After a few hours’ respite for our eastern posts on the 
Elianes, they attacked all our western positions at once, the 
Huguettes and the Claudines. / 

To the north they were getting hold of trenches yard by 
yard; and we were all waiting for the final onslaught, the last 
great battle. 

It rained all day without stopping and no aircraft could be 
heard in the sky. But the nights were fine and allowed rations, 
ammunition and reinforcements to be dropped. 

The passages were constantly full of stretchers. Others 
were waiting outside, in the rain, under fire, in the mud. 
Every now and then it was reported to me that one of the men 
had died, and that meant that each stretcher could move for¬ 
ward one—that happened roughly every quarter of an hour. 

It was the same with Hantz. Vidal had only one place free 
—his operating table. 

The wounded and the stretcher-bearers brought me the 
news, minute by minute. The Viets had suddenly multiplied 
by ten and were showing themselves everywhere. They 
literally rose up out of the mud and the water. They were in 
their element, infiltrating everywhere, into passages, trenches, 
shell-holes, crossing quagmires of mud. 

Our guns could no longer fire accurately on their positions, 
for they were constantly in contact with our own all the way 
round. 

A Viet N.C.O. told me how they blew up our blockhouses: 
a nine-foot bamboo with some plastic explosive on the end was 
gradually advanced towards a loophole; suddenly, there was 
a great explosion and the blast was strong enough to bring the 
blockhouse down on its occupants. 

Around me I could see nothing but mud, mud everywhere, 

R 
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on the ground, on the beds, on clothes and dressings, on tables 
in wounds and on face and hands. It would have needed 
plenty of water simply to clean the wounded when they were 

undressed, but the water-tank was always empty. _ 

The coolie water-carriers set off for the river, coming back 
hours later, but sometimes several of them never came back. 

Gindrey was operating all the time, tirelessly. His feet 
were in the mud and sweat streamed off him, while all his men 

were utterly worn out. „ 

Then the phone rang to say, “The general s on his way. 

I didn’t have time to put on my clean shirt and shorts, but 
it could not be helped. I made my way along the main passage 
towards the steps at the west entry, but there was a long line 
on the left. “What’s this?” 

“Wounded from Eliane, Major. Vidal has sent them, as he 
can’t take any more.” 

Alonso, orderly of the Airborne Commandos, summoned 
me. “One of our shelters has collapsed, Major. I’m bringing 
four of the wounded whom I was able to get out, but the passage 

is already full. What’s to be done?” 

I waited at the foot of the steps. There was the general. 
Thin and pale, he was wearing a khaki shirt and shorts. On 
his shoulder were the stars of rank on a square of red cloth. His 
red forage cap was on his head, ordinary walking shoes on his 
feet, and he was smoking. 

“Good afternoon, Grauwin,” he replied to my salute. “I’m 
coming to see the wounded with you, one by one. I’ve no 
awards, for they were dropped on the Viets during the night. 
It doesn’t matter—we’ll put that all in order later ... I will 
follow you.” 

Behind him came Colonel Trinquart, Captain Le Damany 
and a few N.C.O.s. Lachamp was already at hand with the 
necessary papers. 

But Lahcen was missing, Lahcen who was the general’s 
devoted servant for many years. Three days ago a shell-splinter 
hit him in the head when he was going by trench from the 
command post to the mess, and he came back to die in the 
field hospital. , 

I had first got to know him at the beginning of March, 
when he asked me, hesitantly, whether he could bring me the 
general’s dog to have a look at, as he was getting very thin and 
wouldn’t eat. Of course there was no vet at Dien-Bien-Phu 
and I had no scruples about giving my professional attention 
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to a dog, so I agreed. He went oft' and came back with a 
German sheepdog, a .few months old, with a soft greyish coat. 
I put him behind the X-ray screen and found that he had 
double pneumonia; in spite of the care given him he died in 
the night. 


We had only to take a few steps to reach the first of the 
wounded in the passage, a Para hit in the thorax. “Corporal 
Lary, General, of the Eighth Assault, Second Company, 
wounded in the counter-attack on Huguette 4.” 

“How are you feeling? How many are left in your 
company?” 

“I don’t know now, General. There were still twenty of 
us the day I was wounded.” 

“I award you the Croix de Guerre. I haven’t got it with 
me, but you’ll get the official notice tomorrow.” 

“Thank you, General.” 

Then came a Vietnamese of the Sixth Colonial Paras with 
a leg smashed and a tourniquet on it. He was asleep under the 

influence of drugs. 

“Take his name, Trinquart.” 

Beside him was a Legionary from Huguette 5 in the First 
Battalion of the Second Infantry. He had lost an eye and a 
hand from the explosion of a 120 shell. “I was in my shelter 
with two other blokes and the machine-gun. I was firing 
through the loophole and saw them fall, five and ten at a 
time. Suddenly, they got into the shelter and that’s all I can 

remember.” 

Then a Legionary of the First Foreign Paras, I was 
wounded during the counter-attack on Huguette, General. I 
got a shell-splinter in the leg.” 

“And what about your arm?” 

“That was in the counter-attack on Eliane 1.” 

“I award you the Military Medal and the Croix de Gueire. 

“Thank you. General.” The arms instinctively stiffened 

along the body. 

We reached the crossway and I took the general into my 
own shelter and presented its two occupants to him: “Yann, 
sergeant in the Sixth Colonial Paratroops. A shell exploded at 
his feet when he was taking part in the third assault to re¬ 
capture a blockhouse occupied by the Viets on Dominique 2. 
I had to cut both his legs off. 
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“Phuc, orderly in the Second Battalion of the First Colonial 
Paratroops. Right arm amputated. The Viets took him 
prisoner while he was treating wounded in the first-aid post 
and made him look after their own. The Sixth counter-attacked 
and threw a grenade into the shelter before going in.” 

The general listened, then said, “I award you both the 
Military Medal and the Croix de Guerre.” 

We left my shelter and went back into the main passage. 
The general slipped and steadied himself with a hand on the 
wall like the rest of us. His shoes were already covered in mud; 
he was paddling in it and sweat had begun to pour down his 
face. We entered a shelter close to mine. “Lieutenant Defline 
of the Eighth Assault, Second Company. I went out with my 
company to stage an ambush at the end of the runway. The 
Viets spotted us and sent over a salvo from their mortars.” 

Rollin was on the other side. “Lieutenant Rollin of the 
First Foreign Paratroops. I was wounded in the attack on the 
main Dominique position. We had almost reached the top and 
the Viets were retreating down the further slope. Then a 
shower of grenades came over.” 

The general said, “My friends, the awards fell into the 
hands of the Viets, but all the same I award you the Legion of 
Honour and the Croix de Guerre.” 

Above Defline there was Khai of the Eighth Assault, 
Third Company. He also went out on the night of the ambush, 
for the twelfth time. His section was already down to seven 
men and that night reduced it to three. A machine-gun 
mowed them down at twenty yards. 

We went out and I led the group, struggling through the 
mud, towards the resuscitation ward. Just at the crossway, in 
front of the dispensary passage, Alonso had placed a stretcher 
which he managed to get out of the Airborne Commandos’ 
shelter which collapsed: the man was Carnot, N.C.O. in the 
Second Foreign Paras who had had his spinal cord cut by a 
bullet. His stomach had begun to swell fearfully: it was 
distended to the point of bursting and you could clearly see 
the blue network of the surface veins. He was dying and his 
eyes were already dead. His chin contracted with a final 
effort ... it was all over. 

“Take his name, Trinquart. I award him the Military 
Medal and the Croix de Guerre—but not posthumously.” 

Near the operating theatre there was a pitiful object, stark 
naked and terribly thin, lying on a stretcher. His round eyes, 
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filled with terror, stared at us. His body was stiff and arched, 
so that only the heels and shoulders were touching the canvas. 
He had been there for two days and he had yelled so much 
that now he had quite lost his voice. 

“What’s that?” 

“Tetanus, General. He has no wound. I can only suppose 
that the mud must have infected a scratch in his leg.” 

All gazed at this distressing sight and we went on into the 
resuscitation ward. The heat was fearful, and the general had 
a long look at the terrible mess, the mud rising from the ground 
to the beds, the water oozing everywhere, the great patches of 
damp on the walls, the flasks hanging from logs in the ceiling, 
the blood-stained dressings, the wounded lying naked on the 
canvas, the dozens of boots, now useless under the beds. 
Mud . . . blood . . . stench! 

On the left was Lieutenant Sylvestre, an artillery officer 
attached to an infantry battalion at a support post whose job 
it was to observe and regulate fire, by correcting it in radio 
contact with his battery’s command post. A Viet shell exploded 
a few days ago close to Sylvestre, who was standing in the 
open watching the fire he was directing through his field- 
glasses. A shell-splinter went into his left eye and I was anxious 
about the other one. Since the operation he had not moved 
and never talked, except when asking for a drink. 

The general had a look at him. “How are you feeling?” 

He heard nothing, so I said, “The general is here and 
talking to you.” Then what we had been waiting for over 
three days happened at last: Sylvestre pulled himself together, 
sat up and tried to bring his arms to attention at his sides. 

“I award you the Legion of Honour and the Croix de 

Guerre.” 

“Thank you, General.” . 

On the other side, against the oozing wall, Simon Marie 

was waiting. 

“Simon Marie, corporal in the Sixth Colonial Paratroops. 
A bullet hit a grenade tied to my tunic, during the counter¬ 
attack on Eliane 1 . . . I’m doing very well, General The 
major has said there is some hope for my right eye. . . .” 

I made a sign to the general with my hand, indicating that 

this hope no longer existed. 

“How old are you?” 

“Eighteen.” ... _ 

“Don’t worry. You’ll be looked after. Soon you will go oft 
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to Hanoi. Meanwhile, I award you the Military Medal and the 

Croix de Guerre.” , , , . 

I saw Simon’s face flush violently beneath the dressing. Cer¬ 
tainly it is not everyone who gets the Military Medal at eighteen. 

It’s a pity that for lads such as Simon there is no higher 
award than the Military Medal. He was a volunteer in every 
attack and counter-attack, night ambushes, collecting packages 
dropped by parachute, repairing shelters under mortar-fire. 
Every day he took part in the supply-fatigue. All his company 

were made of the same stuff too. . . ' 

The general wanted to shake hands with him. But his two 

hands were simply two huge dressings, so he gave him a 
friendly pat on the arm instead. 

“Thank you, General.” . 

In other beds there were three men with tourniquets, under 
the influence of drugs, two Legionaries and a Vietnamese. 
They had come from the counter-attack on Huguette, as had 

all those waiting in the passage. . 

Then in stretchers on the ground were two Vietminhs 
captured this morning, Paras from Eliane wounded during 
the water-fatigue and three others wounded only last night 
while mining the ditch, the famous Opera ditch, where Captain 
Bizard was in command. 

“Take their names, Trinquart. I’ll send them the official 
notice tomorrow. They’ll get it when they come round.” 

“The dispensary, General. Take care,” I added, as the way 
there was very slippery. 

A Legionary of the Thirteenth Demi-Brigade was lying on 
a strip of canvas on the ground. He was a survivor from 
Beatrice, handed over by the Viets on the 14th of March. He 
was wounded that morning with a company of the Third 


Battalion. 

“Have you already received any awards? The Military 
Medal?” 

“Not the Military Medal, General.” 

“Well, you’ve got it now.” 

We had a look at four coolies beside him, each with a limb 
smashed. A shell fell in the middle of them while they were 
collecting material dropped by parachute. But regulations 
did not provide for any award to them. 

We went into the operating theatre, where Gindrey was at 
work with his assistants and orderlies, weariness on all their 
faces, though their eyes were alert and watchful. 
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The general had a long look at the scene. Before turning 
and following me, he put a fresh cigarette in his mouth, and I 
think I saw his hand shaking. 

We went into the third shelter in the main passage. 

“Lieutenant Rondeau, of the Fifth Paratroops, wounded on 
Dominique 3, General.” 

The general turned towards me and I explained, “An 
abdomen, General.” He bent down and held out his hand. 
“I’m sorry, old man, but the awards went to the Viets. But 
you get the Legion of Honour and a mention in dispatches.” 

“Thank you, General.” 

Heinz was at the back, overshadowed by the bunk above. 
“Legionary Heinz, of the Second Foreign Paratroops, wounded 
during the second counter-attack on Huguette.” The general 
held out his hand and waited for Heinz’, as I hadn’t had time 
to say, “Both arms and the left leg amputated.” 

The same scene was repeated by each bed. The wounded 
man stiffened and kept his eyes to the front, then told his story, 

always short, but none the less moving. 

On one side was a Senegalese infantryman wounded in the 
stomach. He was taking ammunition up to the Second Battery, 
Fourth Colonial Artillery. Mortar shells were coming down, 
but it was essential to supply the covering fire demanded by 
the support post under attack. They were lads in the Legion. 

The Senegalese got the Military Medal. 

Once more we were in the passage and going to the first 
shelter. “Careful, General, lower your head—a delayed-action 
105 fell here yesterday.” 

“Nobody hurt?” . _ • 

“I fear so, General, a sergeant in the Legion, Miotto. 1 he 

shell fell a yard from the side of the passage, ripping open the 
metal plate and smashing the logs; a gTeat block of earth fell 
into the trench, burying a stretcher, which was luckily rescued 

Buezek and his pioneers had hastily patched it all up, but 
there had not been time to sweep away all the rubbish. 

“Miotto is the first on the right, General.” 

At the beginning of April he had had a shell-splinter in 
the forearm, which had exposed his radius and his ulnar 
broken in several places. I had not amputated it, but had 
enclosed the whole arm in plaster. Towards the middle ol 
April he rejoined his unit like the rest of them. 

Then a shell fell in front of his battalion sick-bay, killing 
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two of the men with him, who had also just rejoined their unit 
Then he dashed back like a madman to the field hospital 
with more shell-splinters in him and begged me to let him stay 
in one of my shelters. He was in such a state that I agreed and 
he found a place in the furthest part of the Airborne 
Commandos’ quarters. But whenever the shells were falling 
close at hand, Miotto could not stop himself from coming back 
to the resuscitation ward where I was, and I pretended not to 
see him. This morning he had made one more attempt, to 
dodge the explosions as they came nearer, each more deafening 
than the last, and lay down on an unoccupied shelter in the 
main passage—and there he suddenly found himself buried. 

The general spoke to him, but he made no reply. He 
stared hard at the ceiling, puzzling how it was that fate had 
placed him face to face with death, three times in succession. 

Courtade was down at the back. “Sergeant-Major Courtade 
of the Second Foreign Paratroops.” I explained his case. 

“I have every confidence, General. Already he is doing 
very well.” Another Military Medal. 

On the left was Lieutenant Bouille, another paratroop. 
When he reached the field hospital he was a company 
sergeant-major. His battalion gave him the Military Medal 
and mentioned him in dispatches. He had both legs smashed 
by a mortar explosion when his section was storming a Viet 
trench. Then he was specially promoted to be a subaltern. On 
this occasion the general conferred the Legion of Honour on him. 

The man with phosphorus burns was groaning in the bunk 
above. He was going to die: the toxic poisoning had been too 
severe, the burns too deep. Some of them were like pieces of 
anthracite buried in the flesh. 

On one side were two paratroops of the Second Battalion, 
First Colonial Paratroops: one amputated and with a head 
wound, the other with a thorax wound. Two more Military 
Medals. 

Ty, of the Fifth Vietnamese Paratroops, over there on the 
left, was not forgotten. He was in my shelter for a fortnight, 
but it was too hot there. He asked to be in Courtade’s shelter, 
where there was a little more air. 

I had to retrim his stumps. By then he must have weighed 
less than five stone. 

He greeted the general, who held out his hand, with a 
splendid smile. He was eighteen, just like Simon Marie, but 
he looked no more than fourteen. 






The helicopter has just landed at the Ninth Group. An orderly is waving a Red Cross fla 








Sinoi’s red hair has gone grey. Those I have left have gone white 
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“Should we go to the Airborne Commandos’ shelters now, 
General? Perhaps I had better go in front.” We passed through 
the tunnel under the road. “Careful on the right there, General 

_there’s a hole, a drain.” He just managed to avoid it. “Do 

you want to see all the shelters, General?” 

“Of course.” 

“But there are twenty of them.” 

“Well, we’ll see. Carry on. . . .” 

There was no electricity beyond this point and I had to 

ask Julot to go in front with a hurricane lamp. 

The general had to stop in the entrance of each shelter, 
because the first bed was there, right at his feet. He tried to 
peer into the gloom, uncertainly lit by candles and the hurricane 
lamp. He could only see large eyes and faces turned towards 
him, faces which were pale and serious-looking beneath hair 
which had just been damped and combed. The men tried to 
press their hands to their sides just as if they were standing to 

atte He°had a word or a friendly pat on the shoulder for each 
one of them. His hands were trembling slightly. Never before 
had I heard him talk so much. He came out into the passage 
again, slipped and paddled into the mud once more. 1 he mud 

had by now got well inside his shoes. 

“Soon it will be all over,” he told them. Soon you will be 
at Hanoi ... I don’t yet know how it will be done, but 1 

promise you that it will be managed somehow >} 

“You’ve only got to be patient a little longer, he to d 

another and conferred more Military Medals. 

There were recesses cut into the walls of the trench to e 
right and left of us, on a level with our knees. Hamiri, of the 
Second Battalion, Fourth Composite Regiment was in one 

of them. He was on the Dominique position, hut lelt b 
the Viets got there, a bullet having gone right through 1 

neck and shoulders. When he reached the field 
swollen up like an old leather bottle and quantities ot air were 
escaptng U from his lungs and getting in between the skin and 
the muscles. As he was threatened with ^ffoca mn he had 
to have a tracheotomy. Now he was cured, but unable to 

SPC The general spoke to him in his own tongue, having 

sks; tir—?£ Ettsaas 

gestures, so ahxious was he to reply. 
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We next reached a shelter larger than the others, crammed 
with some twenty wounded. It smelled foul. 

Laniez, of the Sixth Colonial Paras, wounded on Eliane. 

Halter, of the Third Battalion, Thirteenth Demi-Brigade 
of the Legion, wounded in the counter-attack on Gabrielle. 

Mallet, of the Eighth Assault, 'wounded in the same 
counter-attack. 

Da, a reserve from the Second Battalion, Fourth Composite, 
wounded on Dominique. 

Xung, of the Sixth Colonial Paras, wounded in the night 
ambush on the runway. 

Carlotti, of the First Foreign Paras, wounded during the 
counter-attack on Eliane 3. 

Then came men of the First Battalion, Second Foreign 
Infantry, the Second Foreign Paras, the Second Battalion, First 
Colonial Paras, the Fifth Battery, Seventh Artillery. Gunners, 
sappers, black, white and yellow—all branches of the service, 
all races, all countries, brought together there, side by side, 
on three square yards of ground. 

“Lieutenant Lecue is in the next shelter.” He was from 
the Second Battalion, First Colonial Paras, and he was lying 
among seven other Paras of his battalion, other ranks who had 
put their lieutenant down among them because his right side 
was paralysed and he was unable to feed himself. Nor could 
he talk. He had a shell-splinter in the skull. 

Each of them had lost an arm or a leg or some piece of 
themselves. But they looked after their lieutenant better than 
the most tender-hearted mother could look after her favourite 
child. 

The general had a long look at them, and they also stared 
at him. Lecue’s eyes were large and dark; there was a great 
deal of expression in them. 

“Soon you will be in Hanoi. I promise you that.” 

I took a piece of bone from Lecue’s skull as large as the 
palm of the hand; and in tidying up I took more than a tea¬ 
spoonful of cerebral matter out of his brain. At the end of the 
operation I had said, “Call the chaplain”; and he survived. 
Then he was put in a recess in the passage. He categorically 
refused to stay there and he protested, making vigorous 
gestures with his good arm. Several times he was found lying 
in the mud of the passage. 

I saw him again much later at Saigon, where he was learning 
to talk again, just as when he was a small child. I asked him 
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why he always refused to stay in that recess. His answer was, 

‘‘1 1 _ W as —1 ike—a—tomb.” For he had no wish to die. 

In the recess opposite his was a man wounded in the face. 
His upper and lower jaw had been smashed ; and what remained 
of the jaw and bone had bccen held together by steel wire It 
was Genevieve who fed the poor devil by slipping a feeding 
tube up a nostril. 

There was a very foul smell in the passage here. 

This man was in the Second Battalion, First Colonial 
Paras, and one evening he set out with the others to ambus 
the Viets, which they managed most successfully, bringing 
down so many with Tommy guns and Colts that the affair 
went off just like a military exercise. Then suddenly he felt 
something On his back-a Viet had hurled lumself on him. not 
knowing That he was a judo expert. In a few moments the Viet 
had his neck broken, but not before he had just time to take 
the pin out of a grenade and hold it between them so that 
it exploded. The man was awarded the Military Medal 

We went next towards the end of the passage where there 
was only a thin layer of logs above. Whistlings and explosions 
sounded louder and closer here. I wished the visit would come 
to an end, as I had no desire to see the general on my operating 

table. “It is getting late, General.” 

“But there are still some shelters to visit. 

“Yes, but-” 

The "vro u nded ‘ c n c ase d in plaster had been put togetherin 
this gloomy shelter, which was uncertainly lit by Julot s lamp 
The S stench was frightful. The wounds were developing sores 
under the plaster. Healing went on, but pus and grubs issued 
from the sides. Pieces of cotton-wool were placed here and there, 
but they should really be changed every five minutes. 

The Cubs were swarming all over the place, constantly 
active They had been scattered a little in honour of the 
general’s visit, but like the Viets they only returned in greater 

^Here there were sappers and gunners and lads who were 
only dropped by parachute a few days ago, ^“hfreedved 
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hands; he was the fifth. His blood-pressure was down to 
nothing, his pulse barely perceptible. It was a terrible wound, 
from which issued brain tissue and blood all mixed up together. 

I made a sign to Sioni and said, “The usual thing.” This 
meant that Berteas was to be considered moribund. 

But he could not be left to die in the passage. Other 
wounded men were waiting. So the stretcher-bearers took him 
out with others in similar case to what remained of the men’s 
sleeping quarters, which was simply a large hole open to the 
sky. Whether he died here or there was of no consequence, as 
he was completely unconscious. 

In the evening Cortes went out to attend to a call of nature. 
All of a sudden he came back, pale and wild-eyed. “Major, 
one of the dead men out there has lodged a complaint.” 

He had reached this hole for men at their last gasp when 
he saw a ghostly movement and heard a voice say, “Is nothing 
going to be done for me, then?” 

I told N’Diaye to go and have a look. Twenty minutes 
later he brought Berteas to me—he had come back to life and 
was smiling and happy to see us all in the full light again. 
“Major, oh, Major, I had been quite forgotten.” 

Like Lecue, he survived. It was a very remarkable event, 
if it was not a miracle. 

But when the shells dropped too close he used suddenly to 
lose his wits and went off, before he could be stopped, into the 
trenches—anywhere, just following his nose. In the evening a 
Legionary or a paratroop would bring him back to me—he 
never remembered a thing. 

At that moment he looked at the general with his eyes open 
in an expression of grave astonishment; then he turned towards 
me and smiled. 

Skirting the heap of rubble caused by the trench wall that 
had collapsed, we went into another shelter. I sincerely hoped 
this would be the last visit we had. There was no roof at all 
above our heads. You could see the smoke of explosions close 
at hand, both to right and left. v 

There were two officers in this very narrow shelter, Ruyter 
and de Cacqueray, both paratroop lieutenants. They took part 
in the attacks and counter-attacks on Eliane, Dominique, the 
Huguettes and the end of the runway. They were both wounded 
at the same time by Viet shells, just when they had got posses¬ 
sion of a trench. 

“I award you the Legion of Honour,” said the general. 
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We went back into the roofless passage. The aircraft were 
making an infernal din and Viet shells were whistling dan¬ 
gerously. Once more I reflected that I did not want to have 

the general on my operating table. 

Colonel Trinquart was close beside me. “It is six o clock, 

Colonel,” I said. “There is the briefing. ...” 

The general looked at nie and said, What s along theic. 
“There are still seven shelters, but we would have to go 
out and then down again. Besides, they are just in front of 
your command post—and the wounded there are not serious 

cases.” T . , 

I was lying, but I would get their names put on Lachamp s 


list 

’Larriand, limping out of his shelter with the help of a 
stick, came to meet us. “Sergeant-Major Larriand, radio 
operator. I got a shell-splinter in the knee while fetching the 
wounded in on a stretcher . . .” He got the Military Medal. 

At last Colonel Trinquart came forward and intervened 
between the general and myself. “General, it is getting late. 

The battalion commanders are waiting for you. 

“Right, we’ll go back now. I’ll see the rest ol the 

wounded another day.” „ 

I heaved a sigh of relief as we retraced our steps. Once 

more we passed the heap of rubble and the recesses which had 

collapsed into mud and water. We reached the tunnel unde 

the road. “Mind the drain, General. 

We went one by one, trying not to slip, leaning against the 

damp wall. 

«pj e H 

Our heads all jerked round at this unexpected turn to the 
proceedings. Lachamp was the one who had failed to skirt t ie 
drain and had gone in up to his waist. And it was he who 
managed to find a clean shirt and pair of shorts. He remained 
there,^dumbfounded and furious, holding up the list in one 

hand and his pencil in the other. . . 

Julot, who was in front of roc, could not help bursting out 

laUg We came out into the main passage. More wounded had 
come in and were waiting for me, paratroops from Eliane JL 
heard one say, “The Viets have got 75s which don t recoil up 

° n wlf reached the west entrance. I had forgotten my ab¬ 
dominal cases, my favourites. “This way, General, men w 
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have undergone a stomach operation.” There were ten of 
them, as usual, as it was the day before and would be again 

the next day. x _ . , 

There was that constant smell of fresh faeces and urine. 

The general went and saw them one by one. He carefully 

placed his shoes, which were now great clods of mud, between 

the stretchers and avoided the rubber tubes hanging from the 

roof. Ten Military Medals were awarded. 

- “Right. Good-bye, Grauwin. Thank you for all that you 
have done and all that you are doing.” He shook my hand 
twice. Did I see aright? His chin was trembling a little and 
there was a sudden gleam in his eyes which I had not seen 
there before. “Tomorrow you will have the official notices for 
all your wounded. Right, Tr\nquart?” 

“Yes, General.” 

He turned and slowly climbed the first steps of the slippery 
stairway, turned left into the Second Airborne’s trench and so 

vanished. 

I 


l 


\ 
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It was night on the 6th of May. Staub was sitting on the side 
of the bed where Sylvestre was moaning softly and asking for 
a drink. I was sitting opposite, on the bed beneath Simon 

Marie’s bunk. , 

Simon Marie was listening to us. In the other beds there 

were eight wounded, still to undergo an operation, and at the 

moment they were asleep. The orderlies had just brought two 

stretchers and placed them on the muddy ground. On the first 

one was a paratroop with a stomach wound. His blood- 

pressure hovered round forty. I wondered if we should be able 

to resuscitate him. . . , 

Other stretchers had been put in the exit passage, in tne 

sick-bay in the main passage, and on the way into the operating 


theatre. . , r . 

I was hot and my limbs were heavy with fatigue. 

Staub was a lieutenant, a doctor, who had just dropped by 
parachute with his battalion’s first company—it was the t irst 
Colonial Paras under Captain de Bazin. He came to see me at 
once and held out his water-bottle, saying : That s come 
straight from Hanoi, Major. There’s still ice inside. 

I had a drink. It was absinthe and I took another gulp, as 


it was very good. . T • A 

“So the whole battalion is here now? I enquired. 

“Yes. I came today with the last of them who were left. 

Do you know where we’ll be put?” 

“Oh, on the Elianes of course.” 

We had had the sound of gunfire in our ears all day long. 
Every gun of every calibre, from the 37 to the 155, had .J*®“ 
firing. The two tanks no longer needed to leave their pos t ons 
to fire their machine-guns towards Eliane, and their bullets 

skimmed over our vent-holes, as did the Viet bu'lets 

I knew that it had been a tough day for the Elianes, even 
a critical one. You could still hear the mortars exploding and 

quick bursts of fire. 

“What are people saying in Hanoi? 

“That it will soon be all over.” . 

“Then why were the First Colonial Paras dropped her . 
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“You know how it is with the Paras: they like to win or 
get wiped out together.” 

I had known that for some time, for fifty-six days in 
fact. 

Cassou came in, tall and comically appealing with his little 
moustache and his good-natured ways. He was with the Second 
Airborne and always close to Colonel Langlais. He was a real 
friend who had never let half a day pass without coming to see 
us. “Excuse me,” he said, “but are you Lieutenant Staub?” 

“ Y es.” 

“Then you had better get a move on. Your battalion is just 
going off into the trenches towards the Elianes. You’ll have to 
get along there at once.” 

Staub jumped to his feet and grasped my hand. “Good-bye, 
Major, I’ll be seeing you again soon.” 

“Yes, soon.” But I was never to see him again. 

“Well, Cassou, what’s happening?” 

“The balloon’s going up. The Viets have managed to 
occupy half of Eliane i and 2. It may even be that they have 
complete control of Eliane 1. But the boss is going to counter¬ 
attack with what remains of the First Foreign Paras, the Eighth 
Assault and the Second Foreign Paras. If only you could have 
heard old Langlais and Bigcard shouting orders. They are both 
back now. It seems that the lads got a bit of blast. . . they went 
everywhere and shells burst all round them.” 

“They went on foot?” 

“Of course—in the last two days there’s not a jeep that can 
function in the whole of Dien-Bien-Phu.” 

I knew that the last had been given the job of carrying 
stretchers. It was now lying overturned in a shell-hole full of 
mud. 

I wondered what was left of the Eighth Assault, the Sixth 
Paras, the First Foreign Paras and the Second Battalion, 
Colonial Paras: perhaps a hundred men in each battalion— 
and then I was over the mark. Of these hundred, only fifty 
were able to take the field in the end, and that was the lot. 

The last but one support post on Huguette fell yesterday. 
No wounded managed to get back to the field hospital. 

At dawn Legionaries of the Thirteenth Demi-Brigade and 
the First Battalion, Second Foreign, recaptured the support 
post—it was simply a pile of mud and rubble. They found no 
trace of the wounded. It was a mystery. 
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I had to ask for the withdrawal of Vidal. This was on 
the 3rd of May. First of all he rang me to say: “Major, 
it’s getting impossible. I’m up to my ankles in mud and the 
wounded are piling up beside each other. I can’t even move 
. . . my electric plant has packed up and I have only a dozen 
candles left. I’ve no more petrol for the Primus . . .” His tired 
voice made a dull echo on the phone. 

I had tried to get supplies to him, but it was out of the 
question, suicidal. 

The Viets had advanced relentlessly, yard by yard, along 
the dip between Dominique 2 and Eliane 1. Their dead were 
constantly being replaced by fresh companies which were 
waiting in the rear; while our dead were only replaced by 
wounded men, those who still had a couple of legs. 

The Viets were now only three hundred yards from Vidal: 
mortars and grenades were constantly raining down on him. 

“Nobody dares to go outside any longer,” he said. 

I got on to the command post and found myself talking to 
Colonel Langlais. “Colonel, Vidal is now in the front line.” 

“My dear Grauwin, we’re all in the front line now.” 

There was nothing to say to this dry answer, which was 
quite true; still, I made another attempt. “But, Colonel, there 
are fifty wounded in his shelter, waiting for treatment from 
him. And he can’t even make a dressing.” 

“What do you propose?” 

“Let him fall back on my place. Then ask him to work 
with Hantz, who is at the end of his tether.” 

“You’ll take charge of everything?” 

“Yes, Colonel.” 

I summoned N’Diaye and told him to get ready the 
N.C.O.s’ shelter in the Airborne Commandos’ quarters for the 
Sixth Surgical Unit which was coming along. Then I rang 
Vidal. “It’s all fixed up. Come along here with your team and 
the walking wounded. We’ll fetch the other wounded with a 
truck in the course of the night. Barraud will take charge of 
them for the time being.” 

“Oh, thank you, Major. I’ll be along. We’ll stow as much 
valuable material into our haversacks as we can.” 

It took him an hour to thread his way through the maze of 
trenches which were collapsing and filled with mud, heavily 
burdened as he was with over sixty pounds of stuff. 

I don’t know how he managed to get across the bridge..He 

must have run. At last he appeared, very much thinner and 

s 
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with great blue rings round his eyes—ten years older. He was 
covered with mud and sweat dripped slowly down on to his 

chest. ... «... 

His whole team was behind him in the same condition, 

then the unhappy line of wounded men. They were put in 

shelters, in an odd corner, on a piece of canvas spread out in 

the mud. . , 

After a few minutes* rest I sent him to help Hantz, who 

first of all replied, when I told him of this unexpected relief: 
“No, no, let him stay with you. I’ll manage this on my own.” 

We heard more squelching in the mud: six stretchers, each 
with their blood-stained burden—Legionaries of the Thirteenth 
Dcmi-Brigade from the Claudine support post. “There are 
hundreds and hundreds of them, Major,” they told me. “We 
killed masses of them, but always more came on, jumping over 
the bodies of the others. They took the support post, but we 
got it back with the blokes of the Thirteenth. Then they 
came back again: there were a thousand of them. Now it’s all 
over.” 

There were more explosions, shells whistling and mortars 
in action. Then came shouts and groans—more stretchers at 
the north entrance. A stretcher-bearer had just been wounded. 
The first body on the canvas was a Para—he had his right arm 
torn off and then got a shell-splinter in his back on our 
emplacement. 

There were no more stretcher-bearers left and it was the 
fighting men who had to carry the stretchers, returning at once 
to the scene of the fighting. 

The other wounded were also Paras of the Second Battalion, 
First Colonial. “The captain is dead . . . the lieutenant too,” 
I heard one say. “I’m the last man left in my company—the 
rest are wiped out. When I got away the Viets were yelling 
round Major Brechignac’s command post.” 

“Thousands and thousands of them . . . their dead and their 
wounded tip over into our trench, falling on our machine-guns 
and even on our shoulders.” 

Stretchers were pouring in from all sides. We had to cram 
them in everywhere—in the dispensary, in the operating 
theatre. Another procession, more men of that Second 
Battalion. 

“It’s all right, we’ve got Eliane 2 back. It was marvellous. 
Blokes from the Eighth Assault and the Second Foreign Paras 
—if only you could have seen them. Major. It all went off like 
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an exercise—it was sheer butchery. All the same, if that goes 
on, the Major will soon be the only man left.” 

I turned to Cassou who had just come in. “It’s true enough, 
Major,” he said. “At the moment it’s full steam ahead 
according to the boss on the ‘bigophone’.” 

‘Bigophone* was Cassou’s word for the radio. 

A wild hope entered our hearts. They were hanging on. But 
I had to ask, “How many men are there left in your company?” 

“Oh, about fifteen. The lieutenant was killed right away. 
The sergeant-major’s in command now. ... If only you had 
seen it all, Major—Langlais and Bigeard came along the 
trench. I knew it was them with their red forage caps. No 
helmets! And the stuff was coming down like hell!” 

They said to the remains of the battalion which had fallen 
back on the shelters below the hill: “Come on, lads. We must 
put this right. It’s the last blow. If we get the hill back we’ve 

won. Up the Paras!” 

They went into each shelter and right along the trench, not 
ducking to avoid shell-splinters or bullets. They went into the 
holes dug by the Sixth Colonial Paras, now under the com¬ 
mand of Major Thomas. “As soon as the counter-attack begins 
you’ll push in behind. We must get them this time.” 

Galvanized into a mad rush, they swept up to the top ot 
the hill. The Viets were flung down the opposite slope in an 
inferno of explosions, blood and smoke, down into the barbed 

wire, holes and trenches. , . , „ 

A fresh procession arrived. “Put that first one on the chest 

with the bottles of blood in it. The next on the office table— 

it’s big enough to take a Vietnamese. Put^one in my shelter 

there’s room on the ground beside Phuc. , 

These were Legionaries from Huguette. A lies kaput , daswar 
schrecklich. Ich war im Russland im vier und vierzig. Ieh habe noch 
nicht dasgeschen . ..” (“Everything’s smashed up, it was frightful. 
I was in Russia in 1944, hut I have never yet seen anything like 


• LJ )>\ 

There, too, Langlais and Bigeard went with their red forage 
caps, and the Legionaries could hardly believe their eyes. After 
their visit the counter-attack took place with grenades and 
Tommy guns: they retook the support post the one just in 
front of their commanding officer’s command post shelter by 
shelter and trench by trench, advancing over the dead bodies 

of the enemy and those of their own men. _ 

All of a sudden Rivier rose up before me covered with mud, 
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thinner than ever. His face was deathly pale Behind him I 
could make out a dozen more heads with eyes fixed on, me - 
“I’ve come to you, Major,” he said, as my sick-bay has 
just collapsed. The battalion is wiped out. It s all up. I ve come 

with all those who were able to follow me. 

The Sixth Colonial Paras, his battalion, held a position at 
the foot of Eliane 1, which had been retaken some twenty 
minutes ago. The hundred and fifty fit men who were left took 
part in the counter-attack. Only the wounded were lying in 
the shelters, those whom in the past fortnight I had sent to 


rejoin their unit. , , .... , 

Then to the south hundreds and hundreds of Viets poured 

down from Bald Hill. “I heard them coming,” Rivier went on, 

“but I hadn’t realized that they were as close as that. I came 

out of my sick-bay and already the wounded were shrieking in 

the trenches. At the same moment a shell, a 120, exploded on 

my sick-bay, when they were only a few yards away. They had 

their own mortars firing on them, Major. You could hardly 


believe it.** 

So the western slope of Eliane 1, visible from our entry, had 


had it now. _.. . , 

“I was more or less pushed along by the Viets, with my 

ten lads behind me. I really don’t know why we are still 


alive.” 

He was utterly worn out. I told him to rest a moment in 
my shelter. He was thirsty and began to drink with immense 
relief. I had one or two oranges left which he devoured. “If 
you could only know how good that is,” he said. I ve eaten 
nothing for a couple of days. And I’ve only had a little rain¬ 
water to drink, some that had trickled down into empty basins. 
. . . The poor old battalion. Bigeard mustn’t hear about this . . . 
it will be too cruel a blow for him.” 

On the cards of the wounded who were still coming in I 
saw the name of Rouault, doctor of the Fifth Vietnamese Paras. 
They said that the rest of the battalion had fallen back on the 
Second Thai Battalion, just opposite the field hospital, across 
the river. 

This meant that the other slope of Eliane had had it. It 
was encircled now. There was no doubt that the Viets were 
going to take it. It was their usual procedure, and if they were 
to take it they would be on the river bank in a few minutes, 
on the bridge, some fifty yards from the field hospital. 

The wounded from Bizard’s company were coming in now. 
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I had no more room, not a square yard even. But at that very 
moment N’Diaye told me, “Three have just died.” 

“Good, then Bizard’s lads can have their place.” 

“No, Major,” one of them said, “they won’t get the Opera 
position . . . they will be held up in the ditch. We let them 
come up their trenches which run parallel, then give it to them 
at twenty yards. You should see how they jump!” 

Now Huguette, Glaudine, the White Thais, who were the 
last left to the south, and the Second Thai Battalion, were each 
of them sending us nine or ten wounded. 

I rang up Barraud. “It’s hell, Major,” he said. “Another 
two hundred yards and they’re here. I can’t get out. It’s not 
worth trying. . . . When I feel that the end is near I’ll say 
good-bye.” 

Cassou came in—the first time I had ever seen him serious. 
There was fury in his eyes. “Eliane 1 has fallen, Major. Major 
Brechignac said good-bye to us over the ‘bigophone . He was 
alone with ten of his lads, all men who had been wounded 
before—amputated, in plaster, or with only one eye left. He 
said: ‘It’s all up. The Viets are on a level with my command 
post. In a few seconds the grenades will be here. . . . Good-bye, 
Colonel. Good-bye, all.’ ” 

Cassou had been weeping and his eyes were still swollen 


with tears. , , . 

The Fifth Vietnamese Paras’ command post hadn t time to 

say good-bye. The Viets swept over it in an avalanche. 

Cassou went on: “The Colonel wants to know if you have 

any wounded from the Sixth Paras? He would like to question 

^ “There is one, only one. I think he can walk.” So Cassou 

took him off. , . , 

Eliane must have cost some thousands of lives to both sides. 

After the fall of Dien-Bien-Phu the Viets piled their dead and 

ours together in the trenches at the foot of the hill and covered 

them with earth. Above this they erected a sort of cenotaph 

thirty feet high, made out of bamboos and pieces of white 

parachute silk. 

There was nothing else to be done. 

I got through to Le Damany, whose voice was also sad and 
lifeless as he said, “I don’t know where to put them all. 

Hantz and Vidal were operating without a break. 1 had 

forgotten Gindrey—he too was operating a11 , u ™ e ‘, V" 

either side of the operating table were a couple of stretchers 


Library Sri P™tap College, 
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with wounded men waiting their turn and gazing apprehen¬ 
sively at what'went on over their heads. 

I considered that I ought to report to the command post, 
so on the phone I asked for Colonel de Pazzis, the general s 
chief of staff. “Colonel,” I told him, “I can’t keep this up. 

“I’m coming over.” . 

He was there a few minutes later, tall, pale and distin¬ 
guished. He stared again and again at the scene around him. 

° “In a few moments,” I told him, “I will be hemmed in the 
resuscitation ward. Nobody will be able to come in or go out.” 

“I realize, Doctor. It’s terrifying. I’ll report the situation 

to the general.” 

Yet I knew that the general could do nothing for me. Only 
a miracle ... but perhaps I was wrong. Perhaps what Colonel 
de Pazzis said would lead the general to make a decision— 
which he would afterwards regret? 

Suddenly I heard gasps and protests in the main passage 
and saw a long line of muddy statues—but they were moving, 
groping their way along the walls, trying not to disturb the 
poor lads lying on the stretchers in the passage. I went closer 
and recognized them: they were the wounded who were still 
in my shelters a fortnight ago. Under their layers of mud they 
were quite naked. “Where have you come from?” I enquired. 

They were from the Sixth, the Eighth, the Fifth, from the 
Second Battalion, First Colonial Paras, from the First and 
Second Foreign Paras, from Claudine and from Huguette. 
There were twenty of them, fifty—I could no longer keep count 
of them. 

One of them had a leg missing. How had he managed to 
get here? Another had an arm missing. Another had only one 
eye—he it was who only yesterday asked me if he could go back. 
to his unit; I had operated on him only the evening before. 
Then men with plaster on their shoulders, their thorax, their 
legs. There was mud over everything, dressings and plaster. It 
got in between the plaster and the skin and was bound to reach 
the wound underneath. In the thick of all this mud I saw eyes 
with a question in them: “Why is this happening? Will it be 
over soon?” 

I felt that my mind was giving way. Was it possible that 
God would permit this final ordeal? 

The Viets had made these men leave the trenches and 
shelters where they were side by side with their dead comrades. 
They got them together and said: “Go back to your field 
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hospital. We will see you again later. Tell your doctor that we 
are on our way.” So they came along, supporting one another. 

“So here we are. What do you want us to do. Major?” 

I summoned Alonso and told him: “Put them anywhere 
you can, in the Airborne Commandos’ quarters and beyond 
that. Give each of them some cotton-wool and spirit, so that 
they can clean themselves a little, and then cigarettes, tinned 
stuff and rations.” 

There were more wounded behind them, from those of the 
First Colonial Paras who were dropped on the previous night. 
The battalion was broken up all over the place and each com¬ 
pany tried to force their way out as best they could. But these 
ones did not know their way about the camp—how could they, 
when they were dropped in the darkness? Somebody took them 
off to their positions and when daybreak came they did not 
even know where their own side or where the enemy were. 

They were told, “The field hospital is straight ahead.” 

“There are wounded everywhere, Major; nothing but 
wounded, all over the place.” They could not get any further, 
many of them. “We got through, because we can still walk.” 

Then I suddenly realized that for an hour I had not seen 
a stretcher come in, although the fighting was at its height and 
the din had reached paroxysms of violence. Every weapon, 
every gun was firing. I heard the four-barrelled affair fii ing 
calmly—I heard her deep singing note. Suddenly came some 
ten explosions and ‘she’ stopped. She must have had it. No, she 
started up again, firing short, quick bursts. 

Deudon asked me, “Would you like some hot coffee, 

Major?” 

“What time is it?” I answered. 

“Six in the morning.” . , 

Time had never gone so quickly—for me the night had 

lasted only for five terrible minutes. It was surely daybreak by 
now. I went towards the main passage, leaning against the 


wall, and reached the north entry. _ 

Genevieve was tirelessly distributing drinks in the shelters, 

giving injections, talking softly. 

I risked a glance towards Eliane, but all I could see was a 

great cloud of smoke, nothing more. Between Eliane and the 
river some thirty shells were bursting at the same moment 
Numbers of bullets whistled close at hand and the crack o 

their impact echoed again and again. . , 

Then Lachamp and N’Diaye appeared, covered in mud. 
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“Major, we can do no more. We have tried to do the dressings 
and give at least an injection of anti-tet-tox to everybody, but 
if you go right to the end of the line you come up against the 
Viets. We’ve got to stop somewhere, Major.” 

In our trench and in the Second Airborne s and the Eighth 
Assault’s, in the passage leading to the command post, in all 
the trenches which ended in the centre of the camp, the 
wounded were pressed together in an endless line, some sitting, 
some lying down even in the mud—and this line only stopped 
at the point where it was in contact with the Viets. 

There were some dead among them; they got pressed into 
the mud and those who came in from the support posts walked 
over them and pressed them a little deeper in. . . . 

There were no more stretchers, no more canvas, nothing. 

There were not only the wounded, but also those who had 
nothing more to do because they had no idea where to go nor 
where to take refuge. They were unarmed, so they stopped 
dead, worn out, at the end of their strength, joining the long 
line in the mud and falling asleep. 

“There’s nothing more that one can do,” they said. 

At ten o’clock Patrice came over, quite his usual self. I 
took him off to my shelter, where Rivier was sitting, unable 
to sleep, his hands still trembling all the time. 

“It’s a massacre, Major. It must be stopped. Something 
must be done.” It was the first time that I had seen Patrice 
really serious; he was staring at Phuc’s stump of arm. 
“Huguette is no more. The Eighth’s Assault second company 
has fallen back, and those in the Opera position too.” 

My thoughts turned to Bizard. The Viets never got hold 
of a yard of his drain; he only fell back under direct orders, 
with rage in his heart, firing right up to his last cartridge. 

“One of our last support posts was captured an hour ago.” 

“What’s left?” 

“Nothing much; the central area of the camp has half 
caved in. Major Gheynel, commanding the Second Thai 
Battalion, and Barraud are getting it now.” 

At noon we were nibbling a few biscuits in silence when 
suddenly the sound of aircraft engines reached us from the 
vent-holes; at once the ack-ack went into action, putting up a 
heavy barrage. Numbers of automatic weapons fired at the 
same moment. Their sound was cut short by bursts ripping 
from the guns of the fighters ending in the powerful throb of 
their climb back into the sky. 
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Then we heard bombs falling close at hand. The shelter 
shook several times. Phuc opened his eyes in terror. The 
incident lasted ten minutes, then it was all over. 

All was quiet, for the Viets too were silent. It was an odd 
sort of silence which suddenly embraced us. What was 
happening? Or rather what was going to happen? 

“They are regrouping and getting ready,” said Patrice. 
“The final assault will take place in a few hours’ time.” 

“May God protect us!” 

It was I who said that. The hanging over the door was 
raised and Major Touret came in, his face a picture of utter 
exhaustion, his legs thick with mud up to the knees. I m going 
to the briefing, Doc. All the battalion commanding officers 
who are left and those commanding support posts have been 
summoned to it. The final decision will be made in an hour s 


time ; it’s the last round.” 

He left and I went into the passage. There were ten or 
twenty dead. Some of them had no visible wound—more 
deaths from complete physical exhaustion. They had passed 
beyond the limit which is normally possible to human beings. 

In dealing with these matters people sometimes say that 
‘new facts have appeared’ to account for this. People will give 
lectures to a delicate-minded and indifferent audience and say, 
“At Dien-Bien-Phu the men’s physical resistance was . . . 
What’s the good of all that? These things happened at Dien- 
Bien-Phu and they can only happen once, not again 

The dead were taken away and I had them placed on ou 
roof, anyhow, one on top of another. They had become great 

clods of mud and the flies swarmed all over them. 

Now there were ten places free, but they were quick y 
filled Gindrey summoned me. The blood from the last man 
undergo an operation had poured down on the wounded 

waiting their turn on the ground below. 

Patrice was still at my side. “You know, Major/ he said, 
“I don’t want to be made prisoner by the Viets. We ought to 

tl,e S,°l e . d ™ h . U d«per.«e .....up. » break ou. along .he 
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river to the south, get hold of the first Viet trench and try to 
link up with Isabelle. Then, with the Isabelle garrison, they 
would strike towards the south, towards the Thai mountains 
and scrub. But at two in the morning they all had to go back 
to their positions; it was out of the question. A Thai report had 
come in to say that after the first trench there was a second, 
then a third, and still more beyond that. It was no good simply 
to invite a massacre. 

Nothing had really been known about the Isabelle position 
since April, only a few uncertain items had come over the radio, 
nothing definite. Today they must have been going through 
the same sort of hell as we were. 

Now it was a quarter past four in the afternoon and there 
was still this silence that we could not get used to. My orderlies 
had got through a fantastic amount of work. 

“Who went to the river to get water?” I asked. 

“I’m afraid we did, Major,” said N’Diaye, Lachamp and 
Sioni almost apologetically. “We did as many dressings as 
we could in the passages, but we haven’t been beyond the 
river.” 

Genevieve’s uniform was stained with blood and mud. She 
had had no sleep for two days and her shelter was crammed 
with paratroops and Legionaries. 

Then I saw Major Touret come in. It was his habit to call 
and see me after the briefing. He paused in front of me, an 
expression of extreme gravity on his face. “Well, Doc, it’s all 
over. ... At half past five we cease fire; there is to be no further 
resistance. Those who can are to destroy their weapons and 
blow up ammunition dumps.” 

He grasped my hand hard, tears in his eyes. The muscles 
under his cheeks were violently contracted. I, too, was almost 
overcome with emotion. 

“Good-bye, Doc.” He turned and went off. Patrice followed 
him, saying: “Good-bye, Major. I don’t want to be taken 
prisoner by the Viets. I shall try to get away and take Major 
Touret with me.” 

The lads from the Second Airborne came to see me one by 
one, an expression on their faces that I had not seen before; 
their eyes were gleaming with suppressed rage. They too had 
come to say good-bye. 

Now I was alone, beyond any hope of relief, alone with 
my misery, my mud, my sweat, my dead and dying, my 
wounded. . . . 
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It was going to be June 194° over again. I should be a 
prisoner for the second time. 

I went off to the operating theatre to tell Gindrey and his 
team the news. They stared at me, their eyes wide open, then 
turned to gaze again at the body which had to be kept fiom 

rotting away. 

In the resuscitation ward my words were greeted with 
silence. My orderlies stopped dead. A few began to cry. Simon 
Marie sat up and said, “What are they going to do with me. 

Then I announced the news to the wounded, shelter by 
shelter, passage by passage. Eyes were turned on me in 
astonishment. Those who were still capable of it turned paler. 

“In one hour all resistance ceases. Keep calm. You will be 


quite unharmed.” . . . , 

Courtade, too, said, “What are they going to do with me 
A few were alarmed, especially the Vietnamese. But on the 
whole, after the first shock of surprise had worn off, they 
seemed relieved, as if I had removed a great burden which 
had been weighing on them for a long Ume. Heads were 
raised, then fell back on the damp and dirty beds, then they 

stared at the logs in the roof. _ . 

But a paratroop sergeant-major, wounded a few hours 
before, said : “But, Major, there are still men about. We could 

still put up a bit of a show before surrendering. 

“Perhaps—but then fighting would take place: in mud 
strewn with the dead and wounded. ... No, the general 

"^Genevieve said nothing and her eyes were dry, though her 
hands trembled slightly. What would they do with her- 

I would have liked to say good-bye to my colleagues, 
Barraud, Smrrnann and Rondy. “Hullo, give me the Second 

Thai Battalion.” 

‘The line’s cut, Major.” . _ „ • 

‘Then give me the First Foreign Paras. 

“That line’s cut too, Major.” “You’ve 

At last I got through to Le Damany and said, You ve 

heard the news?” 

“What news?” » 

“In one hour it’s all over. Fighting is at an end. 

“No, it’s not possible.” 

Then there was a long silence. 

“Good-bye, Le Damany.” 

“Good-bye, Grauwin.” 




a 
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I would have liked to hear the voices of Major Mehay and 
Major Leost for the last time, but it was not possible. The whole 
command post was busy destroying documents, papers and 
secret codes. 

A wounded man turned up with his arm in a sling. I 
recognized him as Lieutenant Le Boudec of the Sixth Colonial 
Paras. He was specially promoted captain on the occasion of 
his first wound. “I was wounded this morning at nine o’clock,” 
he told me, “but I have only just been able to come along. A 
bullet went through my forearm and I can’t move my fingers.” 

I took him off to the operating theatre; he was to be the 
last man we operated on. 

Suddenly a number of explosions broke the silence. Every¬ 
one looked up and a wounded man said, “Some fathead is still 
firing.” 

Our guns fired a last salvo, the final salute. 

Then we heard more explosions, duller but more powerful 
—the ammunition dumps being blown up, followed by short 
bursts and a few isolated shots. Then once more there was 
silence. 

No, some aircraft had appeared in the sky; again we heard 
the engines of the fighters, their angry clamour cut into by 
bursts from machine-guns and the explosion of bombs. Our 
shelters quivered beneath our feet. We could not grasp what 
was happening. 

“It’s coming down like a lot of gravel,” said Julot. 

“I suppose you refer to the defeat at Gravelotte,” 1 said 
Bacus peevishly, in no mood for this sort of thing. 

In a quarter of an hour the noise gradually lessened and 
died away. The air force, too, had been making its final salute. 
We were never to hear them again. 

Now we had to get ready for the arrival of the Viets. 

I gave my last orders. The uniform was to be shorts or 
trousers with khaki shirts showing a man’s rank and the badge 
of the medical service. A Red Cross armlet on the left arm. I 
had not got enough of these, so each man had to make his 
own from a piece of bandage and some mercuro-chrome. 

Gindrey’s team were to stay in the operating theatre. The 
resuscitation team would wait in its own ward. There would 
be an orderly in every shelter. I would wait with the rest in the 
main passage with Genevieve by my side. 

Now we were prepared. The time was twenty-five past five. 

1 In the Franco-Prussian War of 1870. (Trs.) 
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There was complete silence, inside and out, only broken by 
occasional dull explosions—ammo dumps going up. 

Suddenly we hear a number of voices and phrases rapped 
out in Vietnamese. They reach us through the vent-holes and 
are followed by the tramp of feet thundering over our roof and 

the clash of arms. 

How will they come—by the north or west entry f 
I go towards the west entry and take a step up theie are 
the Victs in their green uniforms, their helmets striped with 
shreds of green and yellow parachute silk. There they are, 
passing rapidly across the little square of blue sky which is all 

We hear a number of hoarse voices. The field hospital 
holds no interest for them, at least for the time being. 1 hey 
retrace their steps. But among them I see a red forage cap— 
the general. I can only see his head and shoulders, which are 
held very erect. He is very pale and there is a cigarette in his 

m ° Behind him come Colonel Ducruix, Major Leost, Major 
M£hay and the rest of the command post. I only catch sight 

of them for a few seconds. , 

I return to the crossway in the passage. Som e ° f * e order¬ 
lies are pale with fright and I have to reassure them. Don t 
worry, they won’t do anything to you. They are just taking 

off General de Castries.” . ... 1 

Le Boudec comes round on the operating table, stil unde 

the influence of Pentothal. He laughs and enquires, So they ve 
br °sfowly^f towards”the' north entrance, slithering on the 

T reach the muddy steps at the entrance and suddenly sec 

“VK ~" 

1 %,... 


f 
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“Major?” I pretend not to hear and go on, staring hard at the 
square of blue sky which comes to meet me. Then I climb the 
steps which are thick with mud. Suddenly the sun blinds me 
and I am forced to shut my eyes. I take great breaths of air, 
but it smells infected. The sound of our electric plant echoes 
in my ears. 

“Get along with you.” 

At one glance the new Dien-Bien-Phu appears before me. 
It is a complete wreck. There are great clouds of smoke floating 
slowly over the hills. The sky is of the purest blue. 

I go out on to our emplacement, which is covered with 
wounded, sitting or lying down; their dressings are all stained 
with mud and they watch us go by wild-eyed. 

A dead body, thick with flies, is lying on the sloping roof 
of the mess. On the left, near the barbed wire, is another, 
swollen to the point of bursting, with thousands of grubs 
swarming over it. 

We reach the crossway. I know that I am to go towards 
the bridge and, anyhow, we are swept up into a column 
coming down from the Claudine position and the central camp, 
Legionaries, gunners, and some paratroops of the First and 
Second Foreign Paras. Their faces show their weariness, but 
there is always that gleam of suppressed rage in their 
eyes. 

As for the Viets, for as far as I can see right out to what 
were the furthest boundaries of our Dien-Bien-Phu there are 
nothing but men clad in green, going from shelter to shelter 
or marching in orderly ranks. There are hundreds, thousands 
of them, they seem to have risen up out of our own trenches. 

We go down towards the bridge and they climb to the 
centre of the camp. Some of them cast curious glances at me; 
others have eyes without any expression in them. I hear a few 
words of Vietnamese which I understand. There was nothing 
offensive in them. Their trousers are turned up to the knees 
and their scanty sandals of canvas and rubber are covered in 
mud. 

We cross the bridge, which is still in position, though I can 
see traces showing how often it has been hit. 

Genevieve follows me in silence and suddenly I think of 
Odette, who was beside me in the winter of 1947, on the march 
from Tuyen-Quang to Hanoi. But she was in front of me, with 
a Colt on her right thigh. I had my rifle with a bullet in the 
breech, which was against orders. 
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It is astonishing, this immense silence which comes down 

from the sky and the mountains. _ 

We cross the Second Thai Battalion’s positions; side by 
side with shell-holes are those left by gaping shelters. There 
are arms lying about in the mud all over the place, rifles, 
Tommy guns, grenades in their hundtcds. 

The Eliane and Dominique hills are closer now and on 
their slopes are spread a number of white parachutes and 
gutted shelters. There are hundreds of bodies lying in the sun 

on the slopes of Eliane 2. . . r 

Suddenly a green helmet appears in front of me, with 

black and slanting eyes beneath it, very much alive. I stop 

dead and my little group comes to an abrupt halt behind me. 

A voice says in French, “You are Major Giauwin. 


“Yes.” 


• y gs 

“You are to go back to your hospital and continue looking 
after your wounded. That’s an order from the higher command 

°A tide Y of joy sweeps over me and fills my breast. My 

wounded! I had forgotten them—how could I ever f d ° 

I turn round, so that I am now at the rear of our little 

procession. Genevieve says, “Oh, I am so glad. 

Bacu, Levasseur and Gindrey turn and give me a fine smile. 
Now we are going in the opposite directions to our Fiend 
among the other prisoners, unhappy without their arms. 

Nobody will tell them to go back. 

I can see Sioni’s head, just in front of Genevieve. It_ cant 

be so—his C hair was red and he is still a young man, barely 

twenty-five, but I can see many strands of white in it. Siom, 

have you seen your hair?” white ” 

“Yes Maior; but have you seen yours? It s all white. 

Mv little column goes merrily back and I take a look round 

with different eyes. There are packages of medical supphes and 

rations scattered all over the place, by the river bank in the 

barbed wire I will ask the Viets to salvage them. I can see 

cans of petrol for the electric plant There are cases of plasma, 

packed in netting, close to the bridge. f , ;| k » 

P Someone says, “Look, there . a box fuH of tmned milk 
There are cases of ammunition sunk in the mud and sne 

^emplacement where the wounded have not moved, they 
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might have been waiting for us and now they welcome us with 
joy in their eyes. 

The large electric plant is still working away in its shelter. I 
pause before the muddy steps of our northern entry, from which 
the black hole sends up its hot and noisome breath. Slowly I 
go down, slithering, pressing my hands against the sticky sides 
of the trench. Once more my feet sink into the mud and my 
thoughts turn to that smashed leg with a tourniquet on it, 
which I had a last look at just before, and the thorax which 
ejected blood with each breath, and the man with a stomach 
wound who groaned as he stared at me. 

I reflected that I was going back to my work as a doctor— 
but this time as a prisoner. 


THE END 




